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AcknoTrtedgments are dae to the following pnbUshers, 
wbo have most courteously and generously given xa per> 
mission to reprint brief extracts from works which are 
copyrighted: Messrs. Houghton, MifOin and Company, ■ 
for quotations from James T. Fields, Hawthorne, Thorean, 
Aldricb, Parton, Bret Harte, Mr. Henry James, Mr, 
Howells, Miss Margaret Sherwood, and Mr. C. G. Child ; 
Messrs. Chariea Scribner's Sons, for quotations from 
Stevenson and from Mr. George Meredith ; Messrs. Ginn 
and Company, for quotations from Mr. Gayley's Cla»ne 
Mytha^ and from Messrs. Cook and Tinker's <5sfect Tranu- 
lationt fi-om Old Engliah Poetry; Messrs. Henry Holt 
and Company, for quotations from Freeman's Univtriei 
^atory, and Miss Billings' JUtddle Engliih Metrical 
JRomancet ; Messrs. D. Appleton and Company, for 
qnotations from Le Conte's Geology / The Century 
Company, for quotations from Mr. Kipling's The Junglo 
Sook and 7^ Second JvngU £ook, from Thackeray's 
LeUera to an American JFamily, and from the Zietterg of 
Lewit CarroU; Messrs. Harper and Brothers, for quota- 
tions from Green's Short History of the Sngliah People, 
Motley's Zi/e and Lettart, and certain paragraphs from 
Th« North Americ<M Iteoiew. The publishers of the Jfeui 
York Timet have, also, petmitted us to reprint several 
extracts. 

Portions of variona brief papers, hitherto published. 
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have been Incorporated In the Soggestioca for TeadseiB. 
For perniiasion to quote from these articles by the senior 
autlior, we are indebted to the publishers of The .Educa- 
tional Heoiow, the publishers of Vacation, and iba pub- 
lishers of 7%e School Seoiew. 

Deep gratitude ia felt by both authors to Professor 
Laura J. Wylie and Professor Gertrude Buck, of the 
Knglish Department of Vassar College, for their finely 
vigorous and stimnlating direction of the work in 
their department, in which the junior author has been a 
student, and in which we have both been teachers. To 
Associate Professor Margaret Sherwood, of the Depart- 
ment of Bnglish Literature of Wellesley College, we are 
indebted for generous help in the reading of proof, for 
advice on many troublesome points, and for inspiration 
which can have no adequate acknowledgment. 

M. H. S. 

M.J. 
Hay, 1906. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

This book has been prepared to cover the work of a 
four years* course in E^Iisb, in secondary schools, and 
the chapters have been arranged in accordance with 
tiiat purpose. The plan, however, is not meant to be 
rigid, bat one easily adaptable to the needs, or the 
preferences, of Individaol teachers, who may alter the 
order of work by substituting one chapter for another. 
Reference to the TabU ofContenU will reveal the schedule 
of work for each year. Grammar, rhetoric, oral composi- 
tion, written composition, and literature receive attention. 
The method followed, partly inductive and partly de- 
ductive, is designed to give freedom and variety to the 
treatment of the different subjects, and to avoid too rigid 
a pedagogical formula. Precept, accompanied by ques- 
tion, illustrative extracts, and nnmerous suggestions in 
r^ard to the study of literature will, it is hoped, persuade 
popils to read and to write with enjoyment. 

Below are some suggestions about possible ways by 
which a teacher may present the subject of English to 
pupils:^ — 

L Apportionment of Time. — 

FiBST Yeas ; four recitations a week devoted to Rhet- 
oric and Composition ; one recitation to Literature. 

SxcoiTD Yxab: three recitations a week devoted to 
Rhetoric and Composition; two recitations to Literature. 
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viii SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

TmsD Teas: two redtatlons a week devoted to Rhet- 
oric and CompositioD ; three recitfttions to Ijtenitaie. 

FouBTB Teak: one recitation a week devoted to 
Rhetoric and Composition ; four recitatioDfi to Literature. 

n. Grammar. — In addition to a review of grammar, 
in class, it is expected that students will f^ain the neces- 
sary training in this subject in the following ways : — 

1. By an introductory study of the history of the Eng- 
lish language, which study will show something of the 
significance of grammar as a help to clear communication. 

2. By occafflonal studies, here and there, of the analysis 
of sentences and of the function of tiie parts of speech. 
Under narrMion, verbs, adverbs, and pronouns are dis- 
cussed as means to clear and effective expression, not 
OS isolated forms ; under dtacription, the adjective, and 
under exposition and in arffumentation, the noun, the con- 
junction, and the other parts of speech are treated with 
a view to making students realize that grammar is not an 
isolated collection of facts, but a vital, necessary aid to 
self-expression. 

8. By the study of extracts where good models are 
.provided. 

4. By constant practice in writing, under the close 
criticism of a teacher who oorrects with great care any 
errors in grammar. 

It may here be suggested that students need much 
more training than they now receive. In the analysis of 
long passages. Students who have had abundant exercise 
in analysis of short, disconnected sentences, frequently 
prove unable to deal with a passage where the thought is 
sustained through several sentences. Ability to parse 
ordinary extracts should characterize the well-tr^ed 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS \x 

boy or fprl who hopes to understand the thon^^ts of 
other people. The dull, mechanical exercise of analyzing 
sentence after sentence where the thought is of secondary, 
if of any, consideration. Is seriously injuring the inteU 
ligence of young students. They must be made to place 
idea before form, thought before expression, understanding 
before a parrot-like memory of mere rules and paradigms. 
If a teacher can utilize, in class, a student's knowU 
edge of some foreign tongue, and make the grammar of 
that language serve as contrast or as comparison in 
work in Et^lish grammar, he will find that students 
wiU become keenly interested in the subject, 

IIL Punctuation. — The section on punctuation gives 
the briefest rules for geueral punctuation, together with 
a number of practical exercises This work may be sup- 
plemented every few weeks by calling upon pupils to 
exphdn the punctuation in varioos quotations in this 
book, or to explain the methods of some writer in a 
magazine, or a book published recently. Of course the 
ctmstant practice in composition is the best training in 
this subject, and a careful teacher, by his correction of 
themes, will emphasize the part punctuatitm plays in 
brinfpng ideas out clearly and forcibly. 

rv. Rhetoric. — The general prinraples of rhetoric are 
stated, at the beginning of the second year's work for 
these reasons : — 

1. Students need to know at once the technical terms 
of their subject. A student in chemistry must learn 
quickly the meaning of symbols, mu'^t discover what a 
test-tube is ; a student of rhetoric should know what 
is meant by unity, coherence, emphasis, diction, etc 

2. The exercises and general information in this section 
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will. It Is hoped, help to give stadenfa a certain amotmt 
of experience in conatracting ^trioua kinds of sentenow, 
will help to quicken their feeling for words, enlarge their 
vocabalaries, and train them in the more obvioos prin> 
dples of literary criticism. 

8. Daring the study of narration, description, ezpoBitdon, 
and argumentation, students should refer to the ohapter 
on the Qeneral Principles of Rhetoric, noting tor them- 
selves the applicBtion of laws. 

y. Oral Composition.— Throughout the book, questions 
are asked which necessitate, on the part of Qxe student, 
abilif? to think quickly, and to express himself clearly by 
word of mouth. Oral discussion is often hard to conduct, 
but, surely, very essential, if students are to be trained 
to effective work. Shy students will And it difBcolt to 
think out problems in the presence of the rest of class, 
yet practice will eventually remove tliis shyness, re- 
pladng it with calm self-possession. 

VI, Written Composition. — It is expected that every 
student will write a theme every two weeks during his 
first two years, and one theme every week during his 
last two years in the secondary schooL This amount of 
written work the colleges expect, tn many high schools 
this demand has been ignored, with disaster to students. 
Certain suggestions in regard to the conduct of this 
written work may be offered : — 

1. Students should write upon subjects with which 
they are familiar, subjects drawn from their own personal 
experience and observation. Themes based upon abstract 
topics or exclusively upon books should be discouraged. 

2. All students in a class should frequently be made to 
write upon the same subject This is wearisome to the 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS xi 

corrector of tiiemes, bat ezoeet^ogly valuable for students, 
irfao may be allowed in class to discuss four or five of 
these themes. Informal discussion of the various methods 
and of their success always proves helpful to boys and 
girls who have been trying the same subject. To know 
bow a classmate baa overcome difficulties, to understand 
how he has arrived at success, ia stimulating to a pupiL 
Such an exercise may be held every month. 

8. The irksome task of rewriting themes should be 
insisted upon. Many teachers feel that students lose 
interest in their work if they are forced to undergo the 
discipline of reconstructing an unsatis&ctory theme, but 
the most successful teachers and writers insist it Is only 
by reviwon, by painstaking, careful rewriting lihat a 
student can ever gain the mastery of his tools. It is dull 
work for botii t«acher and pupil, but therein lies the secret 
of excellence. The experience won in this polishing and 
repolishing is one of the best in life. The tendency in 
Americans to write hastily and carelessly can be curbed 
in the schools where insistence is placed upon cor- 
recting errors, upon reoi^^izing, reforming, and perfect- 
ing a piece of work. A good workman, a good artist, is 
not afraid of the weariness and ennui that come from 
an attempt to improve his work. 

4. It is very advantageous occasionally to have a 
student's themes type- written, for this placing of material 
in type throws the defects of sentence structure into bold 
relief. Students are too much accustomed to judging their 
work by the standards of careless writing, and when they 
see their productions put side by side with printed matter, 
they quickly discover the crudeness and awkwardness of 
their own performances. 
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6. Copying eztracte from great anthors is an exerdse 
fruitful of good results, for it is a method of imitation 
whicti shows the student how successful writers proceed, 
it familiarizes him closely with variety of sentence sta-uo- 
ture, with well-chosen diction, and gets him into the 
habit of observing punctuation. Merely copying extracts 
quoted in this book, or copyii^ them with a special pur- 
pose, such as underlining the adjeoUves or the specific 
nouns, or the musical words, will give impetus to a stu- 
dent's own power of expression. 

6. The correction of themes is a mechanical task that 
brings littie joy to teacher or to pupil unless the teacher 
is able to make each criticism a source of inspiration to 
the pupiL The fault most often found with the criti- 
cisms on themes is indeflniteness, due to the use of 
terms that are too abstract for the pupil to understand, 
such as, " lacks atmosphere," " crude," " uneven," " awk- 
ward," "obscure" and a dozen other such expressions. 
Voung students need specific, definite criticism. There- 
fore, let us go behind ** lacks atmosphere " and explain that 
the sabject-matter is superficial and trivial, or ttie diction 
stilted and unnatural, or the student's attitude without 
enthusiasm ; and let us point these errors out by reference 
to definite single words, phrases, or sentences tiiat most 
glaringly illustrate out critJcism. In general, teachers 
are not able, through mere lack of time, to give searching 
analy^ to each theme, yet much of the criticism given 
seems misdirected, devoted to petty details rather than to 
signifloaot details. The first criticism should, of coarse, 
he criticism of the arrangement of thought, and every 
student should be trained by constant vigilance to seek 
unit^, coherence, and emphasis in his compositions. Each 
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student's faults should be corrected io a kindly spirit, for 
sympathy is one of the essentials of criticism. Expression 
of personal interest, of belief that he can overcome his 
diffloaldes, often proves stimulating to a discouraged 
pupil. Praise, judiciously given, is sometimes more in- 
spiring than mere wise precepts. 

YII. Liteiattue. — The work in literature has so many 
possibilities that no one method could be entirely satis- 
factory. However, this plan is proposed : — 

1. Apportlonnieiit of Required Reading. — The list of 
books proposed by the colleges is so full of alternatives that 
no two schools are likely to make the same choice ; how- 
ever, a plan for the reading during four years is given 
below. The choice for each year has been based partly 
upon a consideration of the state of mental development 
of pupils during each year, partly upon their instinctive 
preferences, partly upon the work which they may be 
doing in other subjects. (For instance, JvZi-ua Ccetarmaj 
be read when students are studying I>« £dlo G/aUico). 
Finally, the effort has been to interchange prose and 
poetry, to contrast certain types, certain ages, and certain 
styles. 

First Tbab; Th« Lady of Ihe Lake; The Vicar of 
Wakefield. 

Second Teab: loanhoty The ShetckSook, The Sir 
Hoffer de Coverley J'apera, Jtdiua Casar, 

Thibd Yeab: The Rape of the Lock, The Ancient 
Mariner, L'AUegro and II Penseroao, As You Like Ji. 

Fourth Yeah: Johmon, Comus, Essays of Elia, Lye- 
idas, MacbM, Speech on Conciliation with America. 

2. Reading Alond. — The first work in literature may 
well begin with careful reading aloud, in class, of such a 
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masterpiece as The Lady of the Zakt. Each member ot 
the class should take bis or her turn in reading a com- 
paratiTely long passage. The beaeflts of this method are : 
pupils learn to pronounce new words, and to render Uie 
thought of a sentence or of a passage with some degree 
of understanding. They become accustomed to new 
words and add these to their own Tocabulariea. They 
learn to mark the rhythm of poetry, and, unconsoiously, 
become familiar with the principles of metre, cadence, and 
csBsura. By some magnetic influence of the class-room, 
a deeper sense of the beauty, the humor, or the pathos of 
certain passages, is wakened by the exercise of reading 
aloud. PupUs, otherwise indifferent, are often stimulated 
to enthusiasm by other students who are quick to appre- 
ciate the imaginative charm of literature. Such influ- 
ences cannot be analyzed, but any teacher will admit that 
they exist, and form an essential part of education. 

8. Class Drill. — Class discussion should first be directed 
toward making the subject-matter entirely clear, and to 
this end a teacher ought to employ every possible weapon 
of question. This Is undoubtedly the time for a teacher 
to train his students in the use of dictionaries and other 
reference books. A stanza may be assigned to each stu- 
dent, who will be held responsible for the meaning ot 
every word therein, and will be expected to answer the 
questions asked, by other members of the class, in regard 
to those words. Frequent reviews should test ih» stu- 
dent's memory of facts learned. 

Time should be spent in teaching pupils how to discover, 
in the dictionary, prommciatioo, derivation, meaning, and 
synonyms of new words ; bow to use classical dictionaries, 
gazetteers, and biographical dictionaries. Students cannot 
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receive too mach instmction {n the ways and tueana 
of acquiring independent power of investigataon. The 
teaclier who foroes his students to commit to memory all 
the notes in a certain text-book, without attempting to 
give any training in the use of reference books, is guiltry 
of serious negligence. It is not the acquirement of facts 
so much as the ability to know where to look for facts, 
that characterizes the student who is successful in 
college. 

Training of the visual imagination is something that 
becomes more and more important in these days when 
copious illustration of books leaves little for this faculty 
to do. Descriptive passages may be read aloud, while 
students endeavor to visualize for themselves the form, 
the color, and the general outlines of the scene, or object, 
or person described. When students are pat to tiie test, 
it is often found that they have only the most vague ideas 
about the simple natural forms referred to by poets, and 
positively no visual images of these forms. In Lyddat, 
Comua, JjABegro, 11 Peneeroeo, and 7^a Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, there are allusions to many unfamiliar 
shrubs and plants and birds and animals. To be 
forced to translate "dolphin," "eglantine," "thyme," 
" albatross," " laurel," " osier," and " cassia " into concrete 
images in the mind's eye is to gain new insight and 
redoubled interest in the special works studied, and a 
more vivid method of study in general. If young students 
can be made to use their visualizing power by such a 
simple means as this, the harder part of the study of 
poetry is fairly begun; the harder part it may justly be 
called, because it is so difficult to persuade students to 
read slowly enough to get the picturesque effects of 
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poetry. They recogoize, thoug'h they do not Trelcome, 
the ideal element, and ungraciously coQceive a distaste for 
the poets. The tangible evidence that these ** dreamera " 
are observers of the actual world, would prove to many 
boys tiie fact tliat poetry is not a tissue of extravagant 
fancies, but ia rather based upon knowledge of wood and 
field, since all poetry depends so much for its imagery 
upon the beauty of external nature. 

In reading stories, students should be urged to imagine 
for tliemaelves the probable course of events ; they should 
be made to paoae at exciting moments and try to de- 
termine what must happen next. So, also, in tiio study 
of character; they should try to estimate the future 
movements of these personages with whom they have 
become familiar, seeking in tiiis way to discover how far 
they can devise a line of action consistent with the nature 
of tlie various dramatis pertona. 

The establishment of certain fundamental conceptions 
of right and wrong may be accomplished partly by dis- 
cussion and partly by mere force of example. Students 
should be encouraged to give their impressions of the 
valor of Ivanhoe, the heroic generosity of Sidney Carton, 
as well as the fatal ambition of Macbeth. Lively debates 
will result from the introduction of these topics of dispute 
and much suggestion for thought will be given. The 
mere spectacle of life as presented in the various works 
of Action will be full of unconscious ideals, richly pro- 
ductive of effects in later life. 

4. Close Study of Required Books. — The work on re- 
quired reading should cover the following topics : — 

a. The general subject-matter of the bo6ks required 
to be read. 
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h. The subject-matter, style, and stnictuie of the hooka 

required to be studied in detail. 
«. The life of each of the chief writers. 

d. The outline history of the most important literary 

epochs. 

e. The characteristics of the most common literary 

types. 

/. The outlines of veraiflcation. 

As aid to this study, students should make use of 
(1) introductions and notes in school editions of the 
classics, (2) histories of literature, (8) biographical die. 
tJODories and monographs, (4) material, in this Tcdume, 
dealing with poetics. Inasmuch as the sense ot/orm is 
rarely present in the undergraduate mind and is cul- 
tivated always with extreme difficulty, to place greater 
emphasis upon the formal side of literary work can be do 
mistake. DifFerentiation of tyi>es is hardly ever discussed 
in secondary schools ; students do not learn to see that 
different ideas, different emotions, naturally take dis> 
similar methods of eipression, the subject and /orm of 
an epic being inevitably unlike the subject aaAform of an 
essay. The study of verse-forms, also, is often too lightly 
regarded by teachers. E>7ery student should have the 
advantage of systematic training in scansion, and should 
be able to identify, with ease, the most common forma of 
English verse. 

Every student should be required to write thefollowing 
papers and should be made to preserve them for future 
reference : — 

1. An abstract of each book or poem read. 

3. A brief account of the life of the author, 

8, A brief characterization of the ttyle. 
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4' A atatement of the type repreaented bjf each work. 

6. A Btatement of the verae-form of each poem. 

The isolated book, however, Bhould Dot play too large 
a part ia work intended as an introduction to methods of 
investigatioD. In collecting detailed information in 
regard to a single volume, students should not be led 
away from consideration of productive causes and consider 
a book as a mere phenomenon without living connection 
with other books. A work's relations to others of the 
same or of preceding ages, its influence upon later 
literature, are topics seldom discussed in the second- 
ary schools. That a stodent may be introduced to the 
various periods of imaginative creation in the literary 
history of his race, representative hooka have been chosen 
from the Age of Shakespeare, the Age of Pope, the 
Period of the Return to Nature, The Revolutionary Period, 
and the Victorian Era. The charm and interest to be 
found in analyzing these more obvious signs of growth and 
decay in influence at home and from abroad should be 
made clear to preparatory students, yet little is ever done 
in the way of urging them to consider the causes of the 
diversity of great literary epochs, and, consequently, one 
of the chief aims in the study of books is unattained. 

Supplementary reading, which is called for by cert^n 
works, seldom receives attention, and, therefore, the zeal 
for investigation is not encouraged. Half the value of 
reading is lost if students are not incited to seek wider 
acquaintance with books dealing with the same subjecte 
as those they are required to read. The Saeay on Jl^Uon 
is misleading if not studied in relation to Milton's 
works. So also is the Eaaay on Suma. The poetry of 
tiiis writer should be familiar to readers of the Essay in 
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order that they may have some chance of testing the 
justicfl of Carlyle's opinion, and may not be led to passive 
acceptance of a dictum, a fault of which their elders are 
too often guilty. Tke Yltion of Sir Xaunfal suggests 
the whole cycle of Arthurian romauces, while loanhoe 
may create an interest in the story of the N'ormsns and of 
the practices of chivalry. To find the way from one book 
to another is the desirable progress for a young student 
who ia to be made aware of the wealth of literature, 

5. The Oerelopment of Appreciadoa of Literature. — The 
development of literary taste is a difBcult, a slow, and 
vexing tash. By urging students to choose the passages 
which they consider beautiful, by discussing these with a 
view to discovering their portion of earnestness, nobility, 
vividnees of thought, and effectiveness of expression, 
steady progress may be made which will eventually lead 
students to respond to the better sort of literature. Yet, 
after all, the beauty of literature cannot be tracked and 
hunted down aa can obvious facts and dates. In the 
early years It is safer not to analyze too much, but to 
depend upon the constant presence of poetic beauty to 
communicate its charm. In art of any kind, unconscious 
influences are operative, and if students become familiar 
enough with a masterpiece to delight in it, the most im- 
portant thing is gained. Constant reading of poetry, in 
its most perfect lyrical expression, vrill be of most service 
in forming taste. An appreciation of the music of poetry, 
of melody and cadence, ought surely to be fostered during 
the early years when the ear is sensitive, for a large share 
of the enjoyment of literature depends upon the proper 
cultivation of the love of harmonious sound. If the same 
poems are read frequently, they will stay in the memory 
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aa gnides In Qie fatare for judging poetio measures. 
Wordsworth's DafodiU and The Solitary Reaper, Mar- 
lowe'B The Passionate Shepherd, Ben Jooson's "Drink 
to ma only witii thine eyes," the Shakespeare songs, Her- 
riok's " Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee " and Keats' 
Za Belle Dame Sana Merd, may be cited as poems pos- 
sessed of special lyric beauty. In reading prose, too, 
much may be accomplished. A recognition of the har< 
monions beauty of the prose of Lamb, or of Burke, of 
Raskin, or of De Quincey, will be the source of unqualified 
pleasure to the possessor. Finally, the teacher who loves 
literature and whose taste has been formed by intimate 
acquaintance with great masterpieces will not lack the 
power of transferring to his students some of her ap- 
preciatioo. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE m?rOBT OF THE BKOLISH IiANGUAOB 

The Place of Langaafe in Life. — If baman beings 
were onable to speak or write to one aaotber, wbat 
would oar lives be like ? How could busiaess be 
carried on, had men no means of explaining their 
wishes ; how could ships be guided across the ocean, 
if the captain were not able to direct the work of the 
sailors ; how could our schools be condacted, how 
could we get food and clothing, if we lacked the gift 
of langni^ ? "Without it we should be in the condi- 
tion of animals, deprived of nearly everything that 
gives OS comfort and happiness. The power of com- 
municating with other people is one of our most 
precious possessions, an inheritance which we should 
learn to value far more highly than gold or jewels. 
We pride ourselves upon our reverence for the opinions 
and ideals of our ancestors, and try to carry oat the 
doctrines incorporated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ; ought we not to feel pride also in the language 
which has been handed down to us from our fore- 
fathers ; ought we not to try to keep it from injury 
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and pass it on anh&rmed to the generations that come 
after us? 

In order to appreciate oar English tongue and to 
use it properly so that it may be kept from injury, we 
ought to know something about its history and the 
rules that have governed and still govern the use of 
the English language. Language deeerves to be 
studied as a man studies law, or medicine, or machin- 
ery. Ko one would be permitted to run an engine, or 
build a house, or shoe a horse, or practice medicine 
unless he had had some training and experience which 
would fit him to do that work satisfactorily. So it is 
with speech ; if we wish to speak or to write accurately, 
we need to regard language as a very delicate instm- 
ment, capable of being harmed by careless workers, 
but also capable of performing wonders when used 
skilfully. Knowledge of his tools and continual prao- 
tice with them are essential for any successful workman, 
be he artist or artisan. 

History of Language. — In studying the history of 
the English language, it is necessary for ns to tu]^ 
back from the beautiful poetry of Shakespeare and of 
Hilton to the period when no nation had a literature, 
the period of savage man. It is almost impossible for 
us, with our well-developed English language, to 
imagine a state of being where the only means of com- 
munication were the sign, and gesture, and symbol, 
where life was rude and barbarous. A foreigner who 
cannot speak the language of the country which he 
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visits, indicates the ftu;t that he wishes something to 
eat by pointing to his moath; sorprise is often ex- 
pressed by throwing up the hands and giving the 
coontenauce a suitable expression of incrednlity ; other 
geetores are freqnently observed, even to-day. We 
are asked by the students of laogoage to piotnre man- 
kind, during early days, making, in the process of time, 
a speech which was a rapid sing-song accompanied by 
vigorous gestures. They talked with little expecta- 
tion that they would be nnderstood, and what they had 
to say was perhaps not very clear even to them. From 
that ancestral chattering to the language of to-day, 
what a wonderful advance 1 We have a vocabulary 
of over 200,000 words, our libraries are crowded with 
books, we can find expression for any ideas, and we 
can listen to the reading of poetry or prose, with keen 
delight in the genuine music of our speech. 

The ancestor of English and of certain other lan- 
guages is Indo-European, spoken more than two or three 
thousand years ago by a race that lived somewhere in 
Asia or in Europe, scholars do not know just where. 
The descendants of this race scattered over Europe and 
Asia ; little by little their ways of speaking began, to 
change, and we find that the eight children of Indo- 
Earopean spoke eight languages all slightly different 
from one another, yet closely connected. These 
eight children were represented by the following 
language : — Indo-Iranian (the language used in India 
and Persia), Armenian, Oreek, Albanian (spoken in 
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ancient Ulyria), Latin, Celtio (spoken in Britfun, 
France, Spain, and Portngal), Balto-Slavio (spoken in 
BoBBia and related distriots), G«nnanio (spoken in 
Germany, Denmark, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
peninsola). In the coarse of time each of these eight 
laugoages became divided into nmneroos other lan- 
gnageB, as tribes migrated, and we have to-day scores 
of languages bound together in family groaps. Each 
group possesses certain common oharaoteristics and 
also various nnlikenessea. The Latin family and the 
G^ermanic family are, for us, important, for they have 
been of most influence upon oar mother tongue. The 
descendants of Latin, — Italian, French, Spanish, and 
other lees important tongues, are called romenco 
langaages because they grew out of Eoman speech in 
colonies governed by the Eomans. Although Celtio 
was the language spoken in England daring the 
earliest times, it was superseded by Germanic, in a 
fashion that will be explained later on. The Germanic 
languages are very similar. Stadents of German will 
find many correspondenoes between German and Eng* 
lish.* It is said that English sailors going into Dutch 
ports can often understand the Hollanders, since the 
langaages are so much alike. 

The English Langtu^e. — Some scholars maintain 
that English is the most highly perfected language in 
existenoe; they consider it more simply and at the 

* flsoli—flsli ; bnob— book ; gold— gold j tuiiH-lulf \ kalt— ocdd ; 
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same time more capable of fine shades of expression, 
than other languages. At any rate, English is the 
meet widely spoken language to-day. The ootonies of 
Eiigland have grown rapidly, English travellers, ex- 
plorers, missionaries, and merchants have carried the 
langoage into the most remote parts of the world, and 
foreigners desirous of gaining the patronage of English 
people bare taJien pains to learn English. All over 
the woiid English-speaking men and women are to be 
fonnd, in Africa, in Ohina, in Iceland, in Australia, 
and in North and Sonth America. The futnre of this 
language no one can prophesy, but it is likely that 
English will continue its supremacy. 

Old English. — In the development of the English 
language there have been three distinct periods. Old 
English, Middle English, and Modem English. Old 
English, or Anglo-Saxon as it is sometimes called, was 
spoken from abont 450 A.D. to about 1100 A.D. 
Britain, which was originally Celtic, was conquered 
by the Eomans, who occupied the country from 43 to 
411 A.D. The Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, tribes 
who came from Germany, next conquered the land, 
establishing themselves upon it, by degrees, from about 
460 until about 650 A.D. In 697 the Bomans sent 
out missionaries to England to convert the English to 
the Christian faith. In the ninth century the Danes 
began to harass the country and in 1016 they became 
the rulers of England, William the Conqueror, from 
France, landed in 1066; in the battle of Hastings he de- 
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feated the inhabitaiLts of EDgland and was proclaimed 
king. It is easy to see that Old English was a lan- 
gnage affected by many influences. The names comes, 
by a Towel change, f rom Angle-isc (pronounced .An^Je- 
ish). Since some of the literatm^ produced during 
the Old English period has been preserved, we can to- 
day study the early speech of our forefathers. The 
grammar is distinguished by more complex forms, and 
more inflections than English of to-day has. Noons 
had as many as seven cases, and almost as many de- 
clensions as there are in Latin. Adjectives, which 
could be strong or weak, were declinable in two 
ways. Verbs had many forms of conjugation. Com- 
pound words were very common, snoh aa : heofon-riee^ 
kingdom of heaven, and kran-rad, path of the whale. 
Prefixes and suffixes were constantly used, such as ^- 
head, ^iTr-sake, friend-d^i^, child -A^mm^, king-<2om. 

Saddle English. — The Middle English period ex- 
tended from 1100 to 1500. The influences of French 
and of Latin were veryevident here. Latin was the 
common language of Europe throughout the Middle 
Ages (about 400-1500). Scholars wrote and spoke in 
Latin, important documents were written in Latin, for 
men believed that this langnage would oatlive all 
others. Since many Englishmen, then, nsed Latin, 
the influence of Latin style and idioms affected Eng- 
lish. French was the langnage of many poets and 
prose writers, also the language of society and of the 
law courts for many years during this period, and only 
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the lower classes persisted in using English from day 
to day. In the fourteenth oenturjr English again be- 
came the language of literature, being used by snoh 
men as Chaucer, Langlaud, and Wiclif . During this 
period the inSectiooa of English became fewer ; there 
was a simplification of grammar and of spelling ; more 
attention was p^d to ease and grace of expression. 

Modem Ei^Ush. — The Modem English period be- 
gan in 1500 and extends to the present day. This 
period shows rapid development of grammar and 
spelling in regard to simplicity and regularity of 
forms. The influence of Greek, Latin, and also of 
Italian is one of importance dnring tliis epoch. In the 
fifteenth century came the Benaissonce (Ee-na-soa-s), or 
New-birth of Learning, when Greek scholars, driven 
out of Constantinople by the Turks, went to western 
liomes and introduced Greek culture. They established 
themselves in Italy, finding among educated Italians 
warm friends. Englishmen visiting Italy brought 
home accounts of Greek scholarship, so bit by bit 
these influences entered the life of England and helped 
to shape the language. 

In placing English beside other languages, we notice 
that it has (1) a larger vocabulary than other tongues, 
(2) fewer inflections, (3) a more definite and exact 
order of words in the sentence, (4) many more dif- 
ficulties in pronunciation of words. The English 
vocabtdary is made up of words from many languages ; 
no other speech has so many borrowed forms. In 
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iUastration of this it is interesting to note the follow- 
ing examples of words that have entered the Tocabulary 
at Tarions epochs. 

Celtic: dun (Dundee), banuook. 

Xiatin, first invasion: castra (Lancaster), pound, money. 

Latin, second invasion : bishop, altar, priest, monk. 

Danish: sky, eg?, they. 

French: vassal, feudal, judge, jury, religion, venisoDi 

pastry, chapel, castle. 
(Sreek: biography, ecclesiastical, epistle. 

These words represent only a few of those which 
have been absorbed by the English. Spanish, TnrkiBh, 
Arabic, and other languages have given os terms in 
everyday use. French and Latin have been most im- 
portant in their action upon oar tongue. Host words 
relating to law, religion, medicine, architecture, cook* 
ing, hunting, society, and dress come from one or the 
other of these languages, which, we must remember, 
stand in the relation of parent and child, French being 
derived from Latin. Sometimes the Latin word was 
taken bodOy into English, sometimes the French form 
modified from Latin. 

The English language, then, is one of the leading 
languages of the world; it has developed rapidly 
during fifteen centuries; it has gained much from 
contact with other languages; it is still capable of 
grovrth and of greater perfection if r^arded with 
respect, and used with affectionate care. 
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1. Look vp the following word* in Che dictionary and 
find outfi-om whai kmgvage each is derived : 



algebra 


diamond 


potato 


telegraph 


angel 


dinner 


radius 




bonfire 


glory 


Baint 


them 


breakfast 


heaven 


scant 


thrive 


castle 


pepper 


shape 


vampire 


cobweb 


ph;Biolog7 


stone 


whale 
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CHAPTER n 

BBVIBW OF ORAMMAB 

Definition of Grammar.— Grammar (Greek, to ■write) 
is the science of speakiog or of writing correctly, with 
due regard for the rules that govern a language. Xo 
two languages have the same grammar ; each has its in- 
dividual laws, and the cfureful speaker obeys these laws 
scrupulously. A grammar of a language states what 
the parts of speech are, what changes they undergo 
when put in a sentence, and what their relation to one 
another is, in the seoteace. 

The Sentence: Subject and Predicate.— The sen- 
tence consists of a number of words in such a relation 
to one another that they convey a complete thought. 
Every sentence has two parts,— the subject, or the 
perscm or thing about which the sentence as a whole 
asserts something, and the predicate, or that which is 
asserted about the subject. The subject may consist 
of a single word or of a group of words ; this is also 
true of the predicate. In the following examples the 
subject is print«d in italics to distinguish it from the 
rest of the sentence, which is the predicate. 

John ran. 

Dr. WkUe't ton John ran. 

John ran after the thief. 
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The Parte of Speech. — When more than a cdngle 
word ia needed in the subject to name the thing 
Bpoken of, and more than a single word in the predi- 
cate to say something about this thing, every word 
has its special office in expressing the thought, and is 
named according to the part it plays. There are eight 
of these <' parts of speech," as we call them, and there 
are illostrations of each in the following sentence : — 

Oh, a pretty girl led me along tbe uneven and very 
muddy path. 

1. A noon is a word used as a name (Latin nomm, a 

name): girl, path. 
% A pronoun is a word used in place of a noun 

(Latin pro, tor, and nomen, a name) : me. 

Koons and pronouns are called mibebuitlTeB. 

8. An adjective is a word that modifleB the meaning 

of a Bnbstantive (Latin ad-Jtvere^ to place next 

to) : utKoen, muddy. 
4. A verb is a word that asserts the action or the 

existence of some subject (Latin verbum, a 

word, a verb) : led. 
6. An adverb is a word that modifies the meaning of 

a verb, an adjective, or another adverb (Latin 

ad to, and verlntm, a word, or a verb) ; very. 

6. A preposition is a word that shows the relation of 

tbe substantive that follows it to other words 
in the sentence (Latin prae-ponere, to place 
before): along. 

7. A conjnnctloa is a word that connects words, 

phrases, or clauses (Latin con-jungere, to join 
together) : and 

8. An Interjection is a word expressing strong feel- 

ing but not a definite thought (Latin inter-Jicere, 
to throw into) : oh. 
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Its use in a given sentence determines to whftt 
class a word belongs, bo that the same word 
may be, for example, n noon in one sentence, 
and an adjective in another, sb in the sen- 



Hapi^ is an English word. 
He is happy. 

A group of words, instead of a single word, may 
be considered a part of speech. Such a group is 
either a phrase or a clause. 

A Phrase Is a group of words that contains neither 
subject nor predicate, and is used as a single 
part of speech. It may be considered as a noun, 
an a^ectioi, or an adoerb. 

To have few wants ia the secret of happiness. 

Here,, the infinitive phrase to have fnw wants, is 
a noun, the subject of the sentence. It names 
the thing which ia the secret of happiness, and 
corresponds almost to t^e single word content- 
ment. 

That kitten playing in the grass ia mine. 
Here, the participial phrase ptaying <n the grass ia 
an adjective that modifies the meaning of the 
noun kitten, by es^lainingwhat particular kitten 
is meant. 

He left in a hurr?. 

Here, the prepositional, phrase in a hurry is an 
adverb, since it modifies the meaning of the 
verb Ufl, by explaining the manner of his leav- 
ing. We might use, instead, the single word 
hurriecay. 

We can classify phrases not only as noun, adjec- 
tive, and adverbial phrases but also aocotdin^ 
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to tbeir structare, as infinitive, participial, and 
piepositional plirases. 

The Clatise. — A clause is a ^roup of words that 
contains both a subject and a predicate, and is 
nsfld as part of a sentence. When it ia used as 
a single part of speech, it is called a subordinate, 
or dependent clause, because it is inferior iu 
importance to the principal statement of the 
sentence. This distinguishes it from a prin> 
cii»l, or coordinate, clause, which is of primary 
importance in the sentence (see page 1^. 

Saboidinate daoses.— A subordinate clause may 
be either a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. 

What the rules of the game are, is the question for 



Here, the clause, whaz the rules of the game are^ is 
a noun, the subject of the sentence. The clause 
contains its own simple subject {rvUt), and its 
own simple predicate {are). It is a subordinate 
clause because what the rulea of the game are ia 
not so importAnt in the sentence as the main 
statement this is the question for decision. 

I did not know that 70U had left town. 
Here, the subordinate clause, that you had left 
town, is a noun, the object of the verb of the 
sentence— iftc' not know. 

The books that they make are beautifoL 
Here, the subordinate clause, that they make, is an 
adjective modifying the subject of the sen- 
tence — the books. 

8he will come after he haa gone. 

Here, the subordinate clause, after he has gone, is 
an adverb that modifies the meaning of tlie verb 
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toiU come, by telling the time of her coming. 
Adverbial clauses may denote time, (as Id the 
preceding example) ; place, (the house tehere he 
Heed has been burned) ; cause, I work because I 
teant to ; condltloa, if ytm work, you will be 
tired ; or result, I work so hard that I am tired. 
We have seen that the sentence has two divisions, 
subject and predicate, which are composed of 
smaller elements, parts of speech ; and that 
certain groups of words — phi-ases and subordi- 
nate clauses— may be used as single parts of 
speech. From this general discussion it is now 
possible to classify sentences according to the 
elements of which they are composed. 

Classification of Sentences according to their Stntctnre. 
^Sentences are simple, complex, or compound. 

1. A simple sentence is one that contains one main 
statement and no subordinate clauses. 

The explosion of a boiler in the basement of the public 
school, to-day, tore away the floor of the primary de- 
partment. 

The moon and the stars came out and shone in the 
darkness. 

Here, the subject is compound, consisting of two parts : 
the moon, the start. The predicate is also compound, 
consisting of two parts : came out, shone in the darkness. 
This sentence is, nevertheless, simple, because only one 
main statement is made, that is, the two statements of 
Uie predicate are taken together and said to be true of 
the two things named in the subject considered together. 
Compare this sentence with the example under compound 
sentences. 

2. A complex sentence is one that contains one main 
statement, and one or more subordinate clauses. 
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The7 joumejed until they came to a vast open plain, 
wlierein they saw a great caetle, which was the fairest 
of the castles of the world. 

Lady Quest: Translation of ike Mabinogion. 

8, A compoand sentence is one that contains two or 
more statements of principal, and equal importance. Such 
Btatementa are called prloclpal or co-ordinate clauses. 

The moon came out, and the stars shone in the dark- 

ClHssMcadou of Sentences according to the Kattue of 
tlie Thought Expressed.— 

1. In a dedaratJTe sentence, the predicate declares 
something to be true of the subject: Tom ran home. 

2. In an Interrogative sentence, the predicate asks 
whether something is true of the subject: Did Tom see 
him? 

8. In an ImperatlTe sentence, tiie predicate demands 
something of the subject : Look at him, Tom. 

In this kind of sentence, the person of whom the 
demand is made, is always the subject, as can be seen it 
we express the meaning of the sentence in a declarative 
form : Tom ought to look at him. 

In an exclamatory sentence some emotion, in regard to 
the subject, is expressed : How fast Tom runs I 

An exclamatory sentence is either declarative, Interro- 
gative or imperative, as in these examples : — 
You don't mean it I (Declarative.) 
Can it be possiblet (InterTogative.) 
Oome here to me this minute I (Imperative.) 

Notice that the interrogative sentence, even when ex- 
clamatory, is followed by a question mark. 

dasses of Noons. — 

1. A conunoa noun is the name of a class of things; 
city, girl, anger. 
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2. A proper noon is the name of a partJcnlar member 
of a general class : New York (a particular city), Hden (a 
particular girl). 

8. An abstract noun is a common noun that names 
qualities, actions, or general ideas: goodttese, departure, 
height. 

4. A concrete noun is a common noun that names 
material things : violet, pencil, dog. 

6. A collectlTe noun is a common noun tliat names a 
group of things oonsidered as one : mob, natty, eociety. 



Cbuwa of Pronotuu.— 

1. A personal pronoun is one that stands for the person 
or persons speaking (I, loej, the person or persona 
spoken to (you), or the person or persons spoken of (/t«, 
the, they). To some of the personal pronouns the word 
se^^may be added. The compound pronoun thus formed 
is used reflexively, or simply for emphasis: Ms hurt 
himself. We made the game mistake ourselvee. 

2. A demonstrative pronoun is one that simply points 
out the thing spoken of : This is mine, and that is yours. 
These roiU be loo heavy ; take those. 

^. An indefinite pronoun is one that stands for an inde- 
finite number of persons or things : each, either, one, any, 
some, many, fea, anybody, everybody, etc. Many are called 
but few are chosen. It would not occur to one that any- 
body would stay so late. Each has his own peculiarity. 

4. An InterrogatlTe pronoun ia one that is used in 
asking a question : Who, which, what. What frightea^ 
you? Which will you haveP Who Icnows? 

b. A relative pronoun is one that connects an adjective 
clause with the rest of the sentence : Who, which, that, at 
(when preceded by tuch). It always has two offices in 
the sentence, liiat of a pronoun,and that of a conjunction. 
That is, it stands for (reltaes to, hence Its name) some 
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noon or pronoun called its antecedent, which is either ex- 
pressed or understood in the sentence, and it also serves 
to connect the clause it introduces with the rest of the 
sentence. From this latter office it is often called a 
conjnnctlTe pronoun. A clause thus introduced is a 
relative clause, and is always subordinate. The relative 
pronouns are who, referring to persons, vihich, referring 
to things, and that, referring to either persons or things. 

Hake no friendahip with a man tiiat ifl given to angBr. 
Tbb Bible. 

Here, man !a the antecedent, modified hy the relative 
olaose, tlwU U given to angtr. The relative pronoun thca 
not only stands for its antecedent mart, but also connects 
the clause with the rest of the sentence. 

Her sins, which are manj, are forgiven. 

The BraLB. 

'The fact that I came late, which made him angry, 
was the cause of my diamiBBal. 

Here, the noun clause, the fact that I came late (eqni* 
Talent to my coming late\ is the antecedent of the 
relative pronoun which. 

What ia often used as equivalent to a relative pronoun 
and ite antecedent: What you say, is true, {That which 
you say, is true). 

The relative pronouns, when compounded with ever, 
toever, become somewhat indefinite in meaning. 

Let him come in, whoever he U. 

Whatsoever he saith unto 70a, do it. 

Thx BiBLl. 

ADJSCnVKS. 

CiafMB of Adjecdret. — ^Adjectives are classified as fol- 
lows, according to the ways in which they modify the 
meaning of substantives; — 
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1. A qualifying sdjeotiTe is one that describes : a big 
black dog. 

A qualifying adjectlTe may be a proper adjective, that 
is, one derived from a proper qoud : the American navy, 
a SfiaAetpearum sonnet. 

2. A demonstratiTe adjective simply points out, without 
describing: Thit book is the one you wanted ; don't take 
tAat one. T^eae roses are prettier than tAote lilies. 

(a) The definite article the, and the Indefinite article a 
or an, are demonstrative adjectives, the former pointing 
out a certain person or thing, the latter pointing out any 
one of a class of persons or things. 

(b) Nnmeral adjecdveB are also demonstrative, pointing 
out either a definite number of persons or things r^ue 
boys and two girls ; the^r«( day of the week ; both times ; 
or an indefinite number of persons or things: many men, 
several children. 

8. An interrogatlTe adjective is one that asks a ques- 
tion : Which car did you catch F What difference does 
it make ? 

4. A pOBBeaslve adjective is one that indicates posses- 
sion. That is, nouns or pronouns in the possessive case 
are adjectives, because they modify the meaning of a 
noun by showing who is the owner of the thing it names : 
Meten'a dress and my shoes were muddy. The c(U'» tail. 
J(< as a possessive adjective has no apostrophe before 
the ». 

Notice that there are a large namber of words that are 
either pronouns or adjectives according to their use in 
the sentence. If they modify the meaning of a noun or 
pronoun they are adjectives ; if they simply stand for a 
noun, without naming it, they are pronouns. 



C la wBi of Verba. — An attrflmtlTe verb is one that 
makes on assertion atxiut a noun without the aid of an- 
other part of speech : fire burnt, ice freezea. A copulative 
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verb is one that needs the assistance of another part of 
speech to make an assertion. The verb be is called the 
cc^ntkt because it does not usually make a complete asser- 
tion without the assistance- of a noun or an adjective, but 
a few others, teem, become, etc., are also copulative. 



Id the flrst senteuce, the assertion of the verb became Is 
completed by the predicate adjective hot, which is there- 
fore called the adjective complement. In the second 
sentence coward is a noon compleme&L 

Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. — A transitive verb 
expresses action directed toward something. That toward 
which the action is directed, is called the direct object of 
the verb: He caught the bail. The dog slipped hia collar. 
An intransitive verb expresses an action that is complete 
in itself and hence cannot have a direct object : She ran ; 
the fishhook caught in the tree ; he slipped on the ice. 
Some verbs are by their meaning almost always transi- 
tive, some are always intransitive, and some are transi- 
tive or intransitive according to use. When the direct 
object of a verb is the same person or thing as its subject, 
the verb is called refiexive, because the action tarns back 
upon the subject performing it : ffe cut 'himself. 

Do not confuse the intransitive verbs ait, lie, rise, with 
the transitive verbs «ef, lat/, raise. The principal parts 
(see page 20) are as follows : — 

Present 



lie 
lay 



Past 


Past Partidpl© 


sat 


eat 


set 


set 


lay 


Iain 


laid 


laid 


rose 


risen 


raised 


raised 
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DloBtratioiis of the ases of these verbs axe aa follows : — 

(Fast) I mi on the piaszo. 

I M^ the basket on the piazza. 
(Faat) I lay ia the ^asa; I ^tie lam long enou^ 
(Past) I laid my book in the grass. 

I rose up from the table. 

I raweef the gun up to my ahoulder. 

Aoxfllailes. — Our Bnglish verbs have lost many of the 
forma that they used to possess, and that helped them to 
express many meanings; hence we make use of auxili- 
ary verbs, so-called because they help the main verb to 
convey the meaning. The most common auxiliary verba 
are do, bo, have, could, teovld, should, may, might, can, 
ahaU, viiU, must, ought. Some of these may be used as 
principal verba, 

The important use of certain auxiliary verbs may be 
noted here ; other auxiliaries will be spoken of in con- 
nection with tenses. 

Hay means permission or possibility : 

liss I got ( Ajn I permitted to got) 

I may leave early (I am permitted to, or, I think I 
■hall. Notice that we anconsciously make clear which 
idea we mean to convey by emphasizing one word, or 
another). 

Can means ability : 

Can I dimb that tree, do you thinkl 
MnBt means necessity : 
You must go (It is necessary for you to go). 
Ought means obligation : 

Tou ought to go (It is right that you should go). 
Obligation in past time ia expresaed thos : 
You ought to have told me. 
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Should BoinetimeB expresses obligation: 

You should have told me. 
Wonld sometiinea expresses cnstotnaiy action : 

She would sulk for days. 



AdverbB are dassifled as follows, according to the ways 
in which they modify the meaning of the verb, adjective, 
or adverb ; — 

1. Adverbs of manner : She plays wdL They struggled 
Jiercdy. He spoke thus. 

2. Adverbs of time : I shall go to-morrow. I cant stay 
long. He spoke to him again. 

8. Adverbs of place : After we had stayed there for two 
weeks, we decided to go home. 

4. Adverbs of affirmation, uacertalnty and negation : 
Indeed yOQ may. He is certainly right. Perhapt it is a 
mistake. I do not care. 

6. Adverbs of degree : He was little moved. I know her 
only wry slightly, bnt I like ber wry much. Ton are too 
good. 

Adverbs of manner, time and place, usually modify 
verbs; adverbs of afflrniation, uncertainty, negation, and 
those of degree, modify verbs, adjectives, or adverbs. 
Many adverbs are used interrogatively ; Wfure are you 
going? ffovs do you doP 

Adverbs are so various in use and meaning that they 
cannot be very accurately or exhaustively classified. 

Adverbial phrases and clauses are common. In the 
third example, under adverbs of time, a aecond time, is 
an adverb phrase, as is also for two weeks, in the examples 
under adverbs of place. This same sentence furnishes an 
illustration of an adverbial clause in t^/ter we had stayed. 

For other examples, see page 88. 
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FKSPOSITIOHB. 

PrepodtloiiB indicate ao many different kinds of rela- 
tions between the nouns that are their objects, and other 
words in the sentence, that they can hardly be classified 
according to their use. They may be classified, however, 
according to their structure, as follows : — 

1. Simple prepodtlonfl : oA, hy, for, from, in,<m, of off, 
out, over, through, to, up, with, etc. 

^ Compotmd preposidons : about, acrote, betteeen, beyond, 
underneath, noVtoWtatanding, etc. 

8. A groap of words used as a preposition : on account 
of instead of, in spite of, etc. 

Note carefully in the following sentences the way in 
which the prepositions are used : — 

Let there be peace between you and me. 
Let there be peace among us three. 

Se-tween is related in its derivation to twain ; it implies 
too. This preposition may be used of two but not of 
more. Among is the prepositioii to use with more tliui 
two. 

The use of certain words as prepositions must be 
carefully distinguished from their use as conjunctions : 

All but him are going (preposition). 

She does not like it, but be doee (conjunction). 

Than whom there is none better (preposition). 
I am younger than he (conjunction). It is under- 
stood. 

In modem usage, different is followed by Ji-om rather 
than by to, with, or than. 

They are different from each other in appearance. 
It is diiferent from what I expected. 

As the preceding example suggests, usage assodates 
with a certain word ft particular preposition; disappointed 
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fn, dependent on, etc. The sentence, lahaU notagree nor 
profit by your scheme, is incorrect, because agree cannot 
be followed by the same preposition as profit ; therefore, 
the preposition that belongs with agree must be expressed, 
and the sentence should read, / shall not agree to, nor 
profit by your scheme, or better, / shall not agree to your 
scheme, nor profit by it. 

COWJUMCnOSB. 

Acccording to the kind of connection that tbey make 
between words, or phrases, or clauses, conjODCttons may 
be thus classified: — 

1. Conciliate conjooctlons connect words, phrases, or 
clauses that are equal in rank, and have the same office 
in the sentence : and, but, or, nor, for. 

2. Subordinate conjanctions introduce sabordinate 
clauses and connect tbem with the rest of the sentence : 
if, because, whiley that. For examples of the use of co- 
oniinate and subordiniite conjunctions with clauses, see 
page 14. 

Some conjunctions are intensified by the use of snpple- 
mentary words which could be omitted without injuring 
the meaning. Thus and is emphasized by both^ or by 
either, nor by neither, but by only. In such cases, the 
conjunction and its supplementary word are called cor- 
nlatlTe conjonctioiis. 

Points of Difficult In the Use of ConjUDCtloiis. — 

1. Like is never a conjunction. It should not be used 
in place oias,as if,\ii such sentences as : You hold your 
needle as I do. I feel as if I ought to ga 

2. £ut what should not be used for but or but that in 
such sentences as : It never rains but it pours. I dont 
know but that I shall go. 

8. The preposition uiithout shoald not be used for tlie 
conjunction imlets : I cannot go urUess you help me. 
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In the foBovnng paataget, classify each word, each 
phraBBy ecich cluvte, and each aentence : — 

If 70a want to color beautifully, color as best pleases 
you at quiet times, not so as to catch the eye, nor to 
look as if it was clever or difficult to color in that way, 
but so that the color may be pleasant to you when you 
are happy, or thoughtful. Look much at the morning 
and the evening sky, and much at simple flowers, 
— dog-rose, wood hyacinth, violets, poppies, thistles, 
beather, and such like — as nature arranges them in the 
woods and fields. Ruskin : Elements of Drawing. 

As the light increased, I discovered around me an 
ocean of mist, which by chance reached up exactly to 
the base of the tower, and shut out every vestige of 
the earth, while I was left floating on this fragment of 
the wreck of a world, on my carved plank, in cloud- 
land ; a situation which required no aid from the imagi- 
nation to render it impressive. As the light In uie 
east steadily increased, it revealed to me more clearly 
the new world into which I had risen in the night, t^e 
new terra Jtrma perchEince of my future life. There 
was not a crevice left through which the trivial places 
we name Massachusetts or Vermont or New York could 
be seen, while I still inhaled the clear abnosphere of a 
Jaly morning — if it were July there, Thobbao. 

IKFLBCTIOir. 

Inflection. — ^Inflection is a change in the form of a 
word to indicate its use in the sentence. Nouns, pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, are the only parts 
of speech that are Inflected. The inflection of substan- 
tives is called declension, that of verbs, conjugation, that 
of adjectives and adverbs, comparison. 

There are fewer inflections in modem English than 
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titere were in Old English, which la more like lAtin and 
Greek iu this respect. Many of the forma of a nouQ or a 
verb by which slight differences of meaning were indicated, 
have disappeared from English, and we can see this 
tendency toward simplification still going on in our 
speech to-day. For example, the forma of the subjunc- 
tive mood are rarely used nowadays, and we are losing 
the distinctive forma thou and ye for the nominative of 
the pronoun of the second person, the objective plural 
form yow, taking their place. 

Declension— Substantives. — Certain changes in the 
forms of nouns and pronouns ahow us whether one person 
or thing is denoted, or more than one. 

If thou didst ever hold me in th; heart. 
Absent thee from felicity avhile. 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain. 
To tell my story, 

Shakbspbahb: Hamlet. 

All nouns and pronouns in the preceding quotation are 
in the Bingular number. 

To wilful men, 
The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. 

Shasbspeabb: King Lear. 

Here, all nouna and pronouna are in the plural. 

Number in Nouna. — The plural of nouns is regularly 
formed by the addition of « to the form of the aingular : 
cloak, doakt. This method of forming the plural, 
which is now the general one in English, belonged in Old 
English to only one declension of masculine nouns. 

MouQS that end in an < sound, form the plural by 
adding m : grcueet, brushes, birches, axes. 

Certain classes of nouns are still influenced in the for- 
mation of their plural by the method that belonged to 
them in Old English. For example : — 
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1. Many noona eodii^ in/or /<!, form their plural by 
cshanging/ to v, and adduig « or m ; — 

calf caWea 

balf IialvM 

wife wives 

knife knins 

2. Certain nouna form the plural by adding en .- ch^L, 
chiidren ; ox, oxen. 

8. Certain nouns form the plural by chaining the 
Towel of the stem : — 

tooth teeth 

foot feet 

mouBO mice 



Kouns ending in j/ preceded by a consonant or by 
qu, which is equivalent to a consonant^ change y to ^ 
before adding « ; — 

dais; daisies 

lilf lilies 

ladr ladies 



bat, 



boy boys 

valley valleys 



Vouna ending in o usually add s to form the plural, 
bat many nouna in very common use odd es f — 



bat, 

heroes 

potatoes 

tomatoes 
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Letters, flgares, and signs, form the plural by adding *« .• 
p'« and T**, (a, and — '«. 

Kouns taken from the other languages usually form 
tiie plural according to the laws ^ £e language from 
vduch they come : — 

pIieaoinenaQ phenomeaa 

altunna alumiiA 

alumnus alumni 

basis bases 

crisis crises 

an^yaie analyses 

radius radii 

datum data 

Many, however, that have been long used as English 
words, have two plurals, one foreign, the other English : — 

SntGDLAS FoBBioiT Plorix Ekolish Pluiul 
appendix appendices appendixes 

index indices indexes 

cherub cherubim cherubs 

formula formulae formulas 

Some noons have two plurals of different meauingB : 
brother, brothers, brethren ; doth, dotht, dothea. 

Some noona do not change their form to denote 
number : — 

1. Some have the same form for singular and plural : 
trout, deer, heathen, 

2. Some have a plural form with a singular meanii^ ; 
ethiet, amende, neae. 

In compound nouns the important element, receives the 
sign of the plural : fathere-in-lato, or, if the compound 
18 thought of as a single word, the last part only is made 
plural : spoonfiilt, cup/uli, good-for-noMnga. 

The plural of a proper name preceded by a title, is 
formed by giving the sign of the plural to the title : tht 
Mieeee Sinith, the Jfeeere. Sroten. 
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number In Pronoiuu — Personal pronouns have, in many 
cases, entirely different words for Bingvlar and plural : % 
toe, iU, ihey. In the compounds formed with adf^ both 
parts are pluralized : tnyae^, owtelvee, themaeloea. Inter- 
rogative and relative pronouns have the same form for 
singular and plural. The demonstrative prononns thit 
and tfiat become in the plural these and those. 

Gender is the variatioa in nouns and pronouns that 
indicates sex. A noun or pronoun is said to be (1) of 
mascaline gender if its form denotes that the thing named 
is mascaline : hero, king, roosts, he, (2) of feminine gender 
if its form denotes that the thing named is feminine : 
ha-oine, aueen, hen, she, (8) of neuter gender if its form 
denotes that it is neither masculine nor feminine : pencil, 
sorrow, it, which, what, (4) of common gender if the sex 
of that which is named could be distinguished, but is 
not indicated by the form of the noun or pronoun aa it 
stands; servant, animal, you, J, they, who. 

Person. — Certain changes in the forms of pronouns in- 
dicate whether the pronoun denotes the person speaking : 
I, we, me, us, the person spoken to : thou, thee, you, or 
the person spoken of : he, she, it, they. The relative 
pronouns wha and that are of the same person as tiie 
substantive to which they refer. The relative pronoun 
which, the demonstrative pronouns this and thM, and the 
interrogative pronouns, who, wAtcA, and what, are always 
of the third person. 

Case. — Certain changes in the forms of nouns and pro- 
nouns indicate their construction, or use in the sentence. 
These different forms to show the relation of a noun or 
pronoun to other words in the sentence, are called cases. 
There are three cases in English, — the nomlnatlTe, the 
objective, and the possesslTe. 

Case and Constroctlon of HoimB. — The usual construc- 
tions of nouns are as follows : — 

I. In the possessive case, to indicate possession : The 
boy's manners. A noun in the possessive case is eqoivalent 
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to an adjective prepositional phiaBO (the manners oftha 
boy). 

2. In the nomlnatlTe case : 

(a) As the subject of a verb: The cat came back. 

\b) As a noun complement (Latin, that which com- 
pletes), referring to l£e subject of a verb — called the 
predicate nomlnatlTe : He was called Pavl. Here Paul 
Is a predicate Qominative because it completes the meaning 
of the verb woe caSed, and refers to the subject he. 

(c) In apposition with a nonunatiTe : March, the windy 
mtmtA, has come. 

(d) In direct address : Close the door, Meay. 

\e) Absolutely : He having been warned, we could ac- 
complish nothing. This construction corresponds to the 
Latin, where the ablative is the absolute case. 

8. In the objecdve case : 

(a) As the object of a verb : They brong^t the oat 

{b) As a noun complement referring to the object of a 
verb — the predicate objective: They called him Paul. 
Here Paui is a predicate objective because it completes 
the meaning of the verb caSid, and refers to the object 
Aim. 

(c) As the indirect object of a verb, (corresponding to 
the Latin dative), to indicate the person or thing to or 
for whom something is done : He gave the froS a kick. 

((2) As the object of a preposition, in a prepositional 
phrase : The gate into the garden, 

(e) In apposition with an objective : Tbey are talking 
to Dorey, the Englithman. 

(/) As the subject of an Infinitive : I asked Uie chUd 
to come. 

The nominative and objective cases of nouns are alike 
in form. The possessive case of a singular noun is formed 
by adding '« to the nominative form : Orace^a aunfa 
house. The apostrophe stands for the s of the Old 
English ending ea. The a is sometimes omitted in the 
case of proper nouns that already end in « : Keats' poetry, 
and in certain phrases that have been long used : for Jamea' 
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sahe. The posseseiTe of a plural noun is formed by 
adding '« to the uominative form : ehUdrtn^a thou^t, 
tmless it already ends in », when only the apostrophe is 
added : a few momenu' thought, ca<«' fur. When several 
noons denote joint possession, the sign of the possessive 
is used with the last noun only; ti^us we should say, 
Park and Tilford't groceries are the best. £!meraon'» 
and JVetoman^B ideas are very different. 

Spedal Points of Difficulty In Regard to Cases and 
Constmction of Pronouns. — A pronoun must agree with 
its antecedent in person, number, and gender. The case 
is determined by its construction. Explain the case of 
eac^ of the following italicized pronouns : — 

If B 7. 

It was we. 

I asked him to go. 

If he were the, it would be different 

Between you and me, I consider htm vmag. 

She is taller than I. 

Ask whoever wishes to come. 

Ask whomever you see. 

Certain forms of the personal pronouns (onrs, yours, 
hers, its, theirs, etc.) are equivalent to the possessive with 
the noun omitted. Notice that these forma are written 
withozU an apostrophe. 

Toot books are better than oun, (our books). 

Personal pronouns in the posaeasive case are a^ectivea 
(see page 18). 

Sach other is used of two persons, one another of more 
than two : Those two sisters love each other ; bat, those 
three sisters love one another. 

Comparison of Adjectives. — Comparison is a change in 
the form of adjectives that indicates the degree of the 
quality expressed by the adjective. There are three degrees 
of comparison — the positive, the comparative, and the su- 
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periatlTe. The poBittre d^ree of an adjectiTe names a 
quality without BUggeatiug a comparison with anything : 
die fwf apple. The comparatfTe degree of an adjective 
indicates that the object that the adjective modifies, 
poseesses more, or leas, of the quality named than some 
other object : This apple is redder than that ; my writing 
is leas clear than yours. The superlative degree of an 
adjective indicates that the object modified by the ad- 
jective, possesses the highest or lowest degree of the 
quality named : This is the reddest apple in the barrel ; 
this ie the worst pen I ever saw. 

Adjectives r^olarly form the comparative by adding 
er, and the superlative by adding eat, to the form of the 
positive. In some eases, especially in adjectives of more 
than one syllable, the comparative aud the superlative are 
formed by the use of the adverbs more and moat with the 
positive form : more beautiful, most beautiful. Some 
adjectives use a different word to express the comparative 
and superlative degrees, from tliat used for the positive : — 



bad (ill, evil) 


WOTBfl 


woist 


good (well) 


better 


best 


Uttle 


less (lesser) 


least 


many (much) 


more 


most 



Some adjectives, from their very meaning, cannot be 
compared : universal, unique. 

Points of Difficult In the Use of Adjectives. — In every 
one of the following points In regard to which errors are 
very common, you will be able to see clearly the reason 
for the correct form, if you think of the meaning of the 
sentence. 

1. When only too things are comparsd, the compara- 
tive degree is used : John is the older of the two sons. 

He could not be the oldest of two. 

2. I like blue better than any otfter color, is correct. 
If we say, " I like blue better than any color," we have in- 
cluded Nue in the class of things from which we wished 
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to separate it for oompariBon. On the same principle one 
should say, " I should lilie it better than anything £&«." 

8. Her dress is the prettiest of all, not of any, because 
any means any one. 

4. What hind offloteer is it? What tort of boy was 
he ? Not, what kind of a flower, since a flower is a single 
object, and not a class, that may contain several kinds. 

6. Use the singular number of the demonstrative ad- 
jective in such expressions as thia kind of people, thtU 
sort of refreshments, because an adjective agrees in num- 
ber with the noun it modifles, and in these cases the 
nouns are singular (kind, sort). If the coUectim sense of 
these nouns is important in the thought, say, " people 
of this kind, refreshments oft/tat tort." 

6. She looks beatUiful, Uie medicine tasted bad, are 
correct. 

7. There is a distinct difference in meaning between 
the two sentences below :— 



Ruth has a white and a black hat 
Amy has a white and black hat 

How many hats has Rutbf How many hats has 
Amy? Before two or more adjectives modifying the 
same noun, the article should be repeated. Which is 
correct. The father and mother of the boy, or, The father 
and the mother of the boy F 

8. Explain the number and gender of each of the toX- 
lowing possessive adjectaves : — 

England expects every man to do his duty. 

Who has lost his gloves t 

Bach has his book. 

Every girl has her dreams. 

Every person has his pleaauree. 

Each pupil baa his books. 
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Betnember that certain groups of words may serve aa 
adjectivee : (1) a prepositional phrase, (2) a participial 
phraae, (8) a relative clause. See the phrase and the 
dauae, pages 12,18. 

Comparlsoo of Adverbs. — (1) Most adverbs are com> 
pared by prefixing tnwt and most to the positive form: 
more clearly, moat effectively. (2) Some monosyllabic 
adverbs are compared by adding ^, e«t, to the positive 
form : soon, sooner, soonest. (8) Some adverbs are 
irregularly compared ; — 



PosirrvB 


COMPABATIVB SuPEBLATITB. 


fll, badly 
little 
well 
far 


worse worst 

lees least 

better best 

farther, further fartherest, farthest 



Compare these with corresponding adjectives (page 31), 
and note the differences. (4) Some adverbs, from their 
meaning, usually have no comparison : completely. 

Points of Dlfflcnlty In tbe Use of Adverbs.— 

1. The position of an adverb largely determines its use 
in the sentence, hence it is very important that tin adverb 
should be placed close to the word it modifies. The 
placing of the adverb otdy needs special attention. I 
have oniy read the Introduction, means : I have read the 
Introduction, but have done nothing further with it — the 
emphasis is upon the verb read because that is the word 
that tbe adverb only modifies. But, I have read only the 
Introduction, means, I have read the Introduction but 
no further io the book ; here the emphasis Is upon 
Introduction. 

2. Formerly, in English, several negative adverbs used 
in a sentence had the effect of strengthening the nega- 
tive idea. But in modem English two negatives cancel 
each other, making the idea expressed affirmative. The 
sentence, There are no boys in this school who are not 
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gentlemen, means, All the boys in thia school are gen- 
tiemen. A point to note in this connection is that a 
negative should never be used with hardly, or scarcely. 
These words are employed to limit a statement. The 
use of the negative with them cancels the limitation. 
Say: There were hardly any girls present ; there was 
scarcely a drop of rain. 

Conjugation of Veibs,— The changes of form that verbs 
undergo to express different meanings are classed under 
these heads : person and number, tense, mood, and voice. 
Person indicates if the subject is in the first, second, or 
third person; number shows whether the subject is sin- 
gular or plural ; tenae shows the time of an action ; mood 
shows whether an action or state really exists, or is merely 
a possibility, or ia a demand made by the speaker ; voitx 
shows whether the subject acts or is acted upon. 

In the Old English period there were many forms of 
the verb, but to-day conjugation is much simpler. The 
following tables show the conjugation of be, have, and 
caU. They should be memorized carefully. 

Principal Parts of the Verb. — The present infinitive, 
the past tense, and the past participle, are called the 
principal parts of a verb, because if we know these parte 
we can give all the forms of the verb. The present infln* 
itive is found in the present, present perfect, future, and 
future perfect tenses ; the past tense, in the past and the 
past perfect tenses ; the past participle, in all the perfect 
tenses. 

Regular and Irregular Verbs. — Verbs are divided into 
two classes according to the way in which the past tense 
is formed. A regular or weak verb forms its past tense 
and past participle, generally speaking, by adding ed to 
the present (call, called, obey, obeyed). An irregular or 
strong verb forms its past tense by changing tibe root 
vowel of the present infinitive. The past participles of 
such verbs often end in n or en: break, broke, broken ; 
^ve, gave, given ; eat, ate, eaten. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE VERB BE 

Pbimchpal Fabts: Be, Wat, Been. 

INDICATIVE HOOD 

Pbkbest Tkhbk 



Fint Ftnon, I am We an 

Seeond Per$<m, Tou are (thou art) Yoi: (ye) an 

Third Permm, He is They an 



Ftrat Perton, I waa We were 

Second Perion, You were (thou wert) You were 

Third Permm, He waa They were 

Futtma Tkneb 

Ftrit Feram, I shall be We shall be 

Seoand Ftrmm, You will be (thou wilt be) You will be 

Third Ftrmm, He will be They will be 

Pbbbxnt Pkhtect Tenbb 

Fir»t Perton, I have beeD We have been 

Second Peraon, You have been You have been 

(tbou bast beat) 

Third Permm, He has been They hare beei 

Past PKRrscr Tbnbb 

First Penon, I had been We had been 

Second Perton, Tou had been Yon had been 

(thou hadst been) 

Third Permm, He had been They had been 
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Future Perfect Terbs 

Firat Perton, 1 ahall have been We shall have been 

rSecond ftwon, You will have been Tou will have been 

(tbon wilt have been) 

Third Pemm, He will have been The; will have been 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

PBBaKUT TSNBR 



FirttPentm, 
SeoondPenm 
TMrdPerion, 


HIbe 

It 70U be (thou be) 
Ifhebe 

pAOTTzum 


If we be 
Ifyoobe 
If they be 


Second Peraon, 
Third Ptrton, 


If I were 

If you were (thou were) 

If he were 


If we wore 
If you wep 
Utheywei 



IHPEIUTI7B UOOD 
PasBBKT Tenbb 
Second Arson, Be you (or thou) 

mFiNrnvES 



Praenti 



To be 



Being 
Perfect \ 



To have been 
Having been 



PARTIOIPLEB 



Prfent: Being 
PbMt: Been 
Petftet: Having been 
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CONJUGATION OF THE VERB SAVE 
Pbincipu. Pasts : BhvA, Sad, Had, 

nroiCATIVB HOOD 
Pbbseiit Tsirm 



^TiA Femm, I have We hare 

Seetmd Perton, You hare (thou huBt) Tou have 

mini Feraon, He has ' The; hare 



First Penon, I had We had 

Second Feraon, You had (thou hadit) You had 

Third Pirton, He had They bad 

PCTDBI TbHSB 

firtt Fsracm, I ehal] have We ahall hare 

Second Anon, You will have You will have 

(thou wUt have) 

H^fd Penon, He will have They will have 



c Pbbtbot Tzhbb 



Flrit Araon, I have bad 
Second Penon, You have bad 

(thou hast had) 
Uiird Perton, He has bad 



Past Fkbfsci Tsnm 



Firtt Per»on, I had had 
Second Feraon, You had bad 

(thou badat bad) 
mrd'Psnon. He bad had 
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Fdtubk Pbkfkct Tkskb 

FirU Feraon, I shall have had We aliall hare had 

Second Peraon, You wlU have had Tou will have bad 

(thou wilt b&Te had) 

Ihird FtriM, He will have had The; will have had 





IMPERATIVE HOOD 




Have 




rnnsmvES 


Pteaent 


J To haTfl 
1 Haying 


Pnfeet 


j To have had 
\ HavlDg had 




PARTICIPLB8 


Fremtt: 

Ftut: 

Perfect: 


Having 
Had 
Having had 



OONJTTGATION OF THE VERB CALL 

PaiiiciPAL PiBTs: Cafl, CaUed, CaOtd. 
ACTIVE VOICE 

INDICATIVE MOOD 
Pkksent Tensb 

Fira Ferton, I call We call 

Second Perion, You call (thou callest) You call 

Third Peraon, He calls They call 
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Past Tshbb 

fSmtt Arson, I called We called 
Second Arson, Tou called (thou cilledit) You called 

Third Fermm, He called Tbey called 

Fdtdb> TiClIBB 

Firtt Arson, I shall caU We shall call 

Second Perton, You will call You will caU 

(thou wilt caU) 

Third Arson, He will call They will caU 



tfrtt Arson, I hare called We have called 

Stexmd Arson, Tou hare called You have called 

(thou hast called) 

Z%frd Person, Be has called The; hare oaDed 

Past Pkrvsot Tehbb 

Fini Arson, I had called We had called 

Second Arson, Tou had called You had called 

(thou badet called) 

nird Arson, He had called They had called 

Pdtuhb Pkbtbct Tsnbb 

SInir'Iar Plural 

Fint Arson, I shall have called We shall hare called 

Seeond Arson, You will have called You will have called 

(tbon wilt have called) 

ZlWfd Penon, Be wiU have called The; will hare called 

etTBJDNCnVE MOOD 
Pbbsbkt Tbkbi 
If I can. You caU, He call. 

(Same foim for all persona and numben.) 
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Pabt Txhbs 
[f I called 

(Same fonn for all penous and Dumlwia.) 



ranHiTivEs 

TocaU 
Calling 

To have called 
Having called 

PARTICIPLES 
ftwent: Calling 



PwfeetX 



Aut : Called 
Perfect: Having called 

PASSIVE VOICE 

INDICATIVE MOOD 
Prbbknt Tbnsb 

Ftrtt Penon, I am called We are called 

Second Perioti, You are called Tou are called 

[thou art called) 

Tltird Feritm, He is called We are called 

Past Tensb 
Firtt Penon, I was called We were called 

Second Person, Tou were called You were called 

(thou Wert called) 
Third Ferion, He waa called Thef were called 

PUTUItS TSKBS 

Fir»t Person, I shall be called We shall be caDed 

Second Perton, You will be called You will be called 

(thou wilt be caUed) 

TJiird Pinon, He will be caUed Tbej will be oUled 
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PSEBKirr PsBTOOi Thbbe 

JVrrt n^rxm, I hare been called We h&ve been called 

Steotui Permm, You have been called You have been called 

(thou hast been called) 

Third Peraon, He lua been called They have been called 

FABT PBBFSC-f TeNBB 

Firaf Perton, I had been called We had been called 

Second Peritm, You had been called You had been called 

(thou badst been called) 

Third Pfrmm, He bad been called Thej had been called 

Fdtubx FERFscrr Tknbr 
Firtt FtTVM, I shall have been called We shall hare been 

caUed 
Steond Ptr»<m, You wUl have been called You will have been 
(thou wUt have been called 
called 
Third Ptrmm, Be will have been called Thej will have been 
called 

BTJBJUNCriVK MOOD 
Frsssnt Tbksk 

SfnjRiIar PfMriil 

Ffrtt Arson, If I be called If we be called 

jSeoond Person, You be called You be called 

(thou beest called) 

Third Ferion, He be called They be called 

Past Txhsb 

Firtt PtTKm, If I were called If we were called 
Second Parian, You were called You were called 

(tboo wert called) 
Third Arson, He were called They were called 
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DfPERATIVB HOOD 

Pkbbbnt Tkrbb 

Seeond ^not^i You (or tbou) be called Ton (or 70) be callsd 

ENFINiTlVJtS 



FntmtX 



To be called 
Bdng called 

To hftTe been called 
Having beeo caUed. 

PABTICIPLEiS 



iVeaml .* Being called 

PoM: Called 
Perfect : Having been called 

Points of DlfflcnltT in tlie Um of Verbs. Person and 
Kumber. — A verb should be of the same person and 
number as its Bubject. 

The relative pronoun is regarded as agreeing vitb its 
antecedent in person and number, hence its verb takes 
the person and number of the antecedent: ^ who am 
willing, should be allowed to go. In such a sentence as 
this : Henry la one of thoee who always maAe things go, 
the relative clause refers to the whole class of men to 
which Henry belongs, therefore the verb is in the plural. 

A colleotive noun may be regarded as in the singular 
number: The committee meets to-night. 

When two or more subjects are connected by or, the 
verb usually agrees with the subject nearest : William or 
Mary is to go ; Either you or he is misunderstood. Some- 
times, if the nearest subject is the pronoun I, it is con- 
sidered more polite to make the verb agree with the earlier 
subject: Either you or I are wrong. 

Each is followed by the singiUar verb : Boob hoise, 
each dog, each cat has his name. 
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TsiuM. 9iall and Will, Should and WoaU. — The dU- 

tmctioDs between «AaJZ and will, gfundd and would must 
be carefully noted. In declarative sentences the followhig 
ia the usage : — 

TO DEHOTB rUTUKlTT, BOMHTEIBa LIXEI.T TO KAPPBM. 



Finrt Penwn, I shall 
Second Peraon, Tou will 
Thirf Per»o. He wiU 


WertaH 
Ton win 
TheywilL 




on. 


BliftPeMon, Iwfll 
Second Porson, Tou ihaU 
Third Person, He shaU 


Wewffl 
You shall 
TheyahaU. 



Should and wimld are used in subordinate dauses after 
a post teoae in place of ghaU and wiU. Hhould and a/iaO 
fi^ow the same laws, and so do v}(ndd and win. 

Study the following sentences closely, and explain the 
use of the auxiliary forms in each : — 

I shall look for the pin. 

I said I should look for the pin. 

He will come Thursday. 

He said ha would come Thursday. 

I will win in apite of everything. 

I said I would win in spite of everything. 

He shall respect me. 

I said he should respect me. 

In interrogative sentences, wiO is not to be used yrith 
the first person : Shall I go f Shall we look for the pin t 

In the second and the third person the same auziUary 
that is expected in the answer should be used. 

Quest ion—Shall you go! (Are 70U going to got) 
Answer — I ihall. (I am going to.) 
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Question — Will you go I (Am you villisg, or de- 
tennined to!) 

Answer — \ will go. (I am willing to, I am de- 
termined to.) 

Note also the asea of thould and «>ouId mentioiied on 
page 21. 

Sequence of Tenses.— TTsually, the present tense should 
follow a verb in the present, and the past tense should 
follow a past : He ran rapidly and caught the car. 

After a verb In the pa«t tense, the subordinate clauses 
in a sentence should be in the past, the perfect, or tiie 
past perfect tense : He hoped that the boat was safe ; he 
said that his brother has come; he thought that his 
brother had come. To express a general tmtii, the present 
tense may be used after the past : He maintained that 
truth is beauty. 

The perfect infinitive, which represents completed 
action should be used only when the action represented 
has been completed before the time indicated by the 
governing verb : I intended to call ; I hoped to meet you ; 
I am glad to have heard the lecture; I am happy to have 
met you. 

Hood. — The subjunctive mood is rarely used by writers 
of the present day, for its place is taken by the indicative. 
In order to indicate a wish, or, a possibility, writers em- 
ploy auxiliary forms, should, wovld, covld, may, might : If 
he should go I might go witJi him ; though ^e may sing 
I shall not hear her. 

In making use of the participle great care should be 
taken to secure proper agreement between the participle 
and the subject it modifies: Going down the street, I 
thought the matter over ; perplexed and troubled, he slept 
little. 

Distinguish carefully between the verbal noun and the 
present participle, which has the same form. Be sure 
which your meaning requires. Thus one ought to say : 
" I am afraid of his coming too late " ; not " of him coming 
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too late." The fear is, not of him, but of the coming late, 
hence we me the verbal noun " coming " modified by the 
possessive adjective hia instead of the personal pro- 
noun him, modified by the present participle coming. 
An important point to be noted, in general, in the use 
of verbs, is illost^ted as follows : 



hot 

I alwOTs have and I always ehall he earl; to church. 

In the second sentence the have is left with no past 
participle to complete its meaning ; the infinitive be cannot 
complete its meaning. Do not omit parts of a predicate 
when they cannot be grammatically supplied from what 
is e^ven. This principle applies in tiie case of other parte 
of speech. See Prepositions, pc^e 22. 

There is a strong belief on the part of many critics, that 
the split infinitive should not be used, i. e,, an adverb 
should not be placed between the sign of the infinitive 
and the infinitive itself : He wished to succeed rapidly. 

The AnolyslB of Sentences. — In order to find out if sen- 
tences are constructed with due regard for grammatical 
accuracy, it is necessary to analyze them. Such analysis 
may seem a somewhat dull exercise to young students, 
but it is very important for them to have practice in 
criticising sentence structure. A writer who has been 
trained to think about the questions of grammar, be- 
comes accustomed to looking at his work very sharply and 
so avoids errors and blunders. His experience in the 
study of grammar is of greatest value to him in later life, 
for it saves him from careless mistakes in the use of hia 
mother tongue. 

In analyzing a sentence a student may state : — ■ 

1. The kind of sentence : 

simple, complex, or compoood. 
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declarative, imperatiTe, interrogative, or ezclamap 
tory. 
9. If the aentence is complex: 

the principal clause, 

the Bubordinate clause, or clauses. 
8. If the sentence ia compound, 

the principal clauses. 
4. In each simple sentence^ in each principal dauso, 
and in each subordtnata clause : 

the subject, 

the predicate, 

the simple subject, 

the simple predicate, 

the simple object (if the verb is transitive), 

the modiflers of the simple subject, 

the modiflera of the simple predicate, 

the modiflers of the simple object, 

the structure of each modifier. 
6. The important facts in regard to each wordi 

what part of speech it is, 

the grander, number, and case of nouns or pro- 
nouns, 

the person, number, tense, mood, and voice of 
verba, 

the degree of adjectives and adverbs, 

the syntax of each word, its grammatical relation 

to other words in the phrase, clause, or sentence. 

BXEBCISE. 

Analyze each tmtenci in the passage onpaffell&. 
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Pronniiclatloii. — ^If we expect to make other people 
uBderstaad what we say, it is necessary for ds to speak 
carefully enough to allow them to hear every word we 
speak. Every one is familiar with the persons who 
talk rapidly, cutting off final letters and syllables, 
slurring sounds, and destroying the beauty of the 
English language. This carelessness is dne sometimes 
to mere physical indolence, sometimes to a desire to 
avoid being affected in speech. Bo yon enjoy talking 
with a person who says, ffoin*, eomvn'y 'n' for otk?, , 
tertoT to, good nuffiat good ^wagh and g'lang for go 
tdong, who runs his words together until hia sentences 
are a kind of gibberish? Listen attentively to the 
speech of people about you and decide whom you can 
understand most readily. In how many cases do you 
have to ask speakers to repeat what they have said ? 
Sinoe much of the pleasure of conversation depends 
upon the way in which we enunciate, those persons 
who are fastidious in their speech are the ones who 
help to make social life attractive. Clearness is the 
first need in pronunciation, but after a person has 
acquired that, he should seek to make his pronunciation 
47 
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as beaatifal aa possible by aToiding harsh sounds and 
by speaking slowly and pleasantly. The voice is a 
wonderful index of the character and disposition. A 
person who is cross and sulky is recognized by thought- 
ful persons, who hear the querulous notes in his voice ; 
the happy, cheerful person is known also. If you 
cultivate the better side of your nature yonr voice will 
soon reveal that fact. Of course it is not well to 
spend much time thinking about one's personal ap- 
pearance or one's accomplishments, but in this matter 
of the voice it is highly desirable for every one to dis- 
cover whether or not he has a harsh, grating, un- 
pleasant voice or any peculiarity which will prove 
annoying to other persons and interfere with his own 
happiness and success in life. Since it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to overcome any little mannerisms, 
time and attention can well be spent upon adding to 
the sum of pleasure for other people. It often happens 
that a person loses a good position because he or she has 
BUcha"loud," or "shrill," or "unpleasant" voice. 
Keading aloud is good practice, for it makes a person 
become accustomed to the sound of his own voice, 
frees him from self -consciousness, and gives him train- 
ing in pronunciation of new words. The question of 
pronunciation is sometimes perplexing but in general 
it is safe for as to follow the rules given in good dic- 
tionaries, such as W^fster's International Dictionary, 
The Century Dictionary, Worcester's Dictionary, Ths 
Standard Dictionary. The New English Dictionary, 
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which is th« most scholarly dictionary yet published, 
contains information aboat derivations, and about the 
history of words, but the prononciation given is often 
British rather than American. English speech Id 
America, since our landing in 1607, has developed la 
a fashion very onlike that in which English of Eng- 
land has developed. Each one of Great Britain's 
colonies, — Canada, the United States, Australia, and 
others, has a characteristic langnage. We should, 
therefore, keep to the traditions of the most coltivated 
Americans, not foolishly imitate the English. Study 
the dictionary, practise proaooncing words aloud, 
listen to the conversation of educated persons, and 
always take time to speak distinctly and clearly. 

Written Compositions. General Form. — Students 
frequently do not realize how much depends npon the 
neatness of their written work. A paper that is un- 
tidy, blotted, carelessly written, indicates mental 
slovenliness on the part of the writer. We cuinot ail 
be geniuses and write wonderful books, but every 
human being can be careful, neat, and accurate in his 
written work. It takes time to be methodical, it re- 
quires patience to write slowly, to be accurate in 
spelling, grammar, and punctuation but, these things 
are to be desired. Be as fastidious about the personal 
appearance of your papers as you are about your own 
appearance. 

A brief composition is usually called atheme (Greek, 
something set or placed). This word may apply to 
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any edmple piece of writing done by Btudents, while 
the word essay is properly applied only to long and 
elaborate pieces of writing. 

BULBS FOa TEB FBEPABATION OF KAinJSOBIPT. 

L tTse one side of the paper only. 

This is easier for tbe i«ader's eyes and nusv 
coDTenJent for you if jou need to make correo- 

tlODA. 

n. Use a good pen and black ink. 
III. "Write the title of your theme at the top of 

the page. 
rV. Begin your first paragraph two lines below 

the title. 
y. Leave a margin of about one inch on the 

left-hand side of the page. 
YI, Leave a margin of about one half inch on 

the right-hand side of the page. Try 

to keep this margin as even and regular 

as that oD the left. 
Vll. Indent every paragraph, i. e., begin each 

new paragraph leaving a space of abont 

one half inch in addition to the margin. 

(See the paragraph above beginning " A 

brief composition.") 
Vin. Do not crowd your lettOTS or yonr words 

tt^ther. 
IX. Fold the pages evenly once from top to 

bottom. 
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X. Endorse at the top of the folded pages, 
keeping the fold at your left, using this 
fonn: 

Mart S. Bbown, 1912, 
English Composition, 
Jan. 6, 1909. 

Form the habit of writing your theme early in the 
week and put it aside for a few days; later, take it 
out, read it over very critically, then rewrite it. Do 
not be afraid of hard work la composition. An artist 
does not paint a masterpiece without continual effort, 
chaoging, modifying, perfecting his work by degrees. 
Only constant rewriting will help you to gain the 
power of self-expression. 

Uabes Ubsd ut CosRzcTiHa Thxksb. 



amb. 




cap. 


= capitalize. 


gr. 


= bad grammar. 


P- 


~ punctuation faulty. 


sp. 


— incorrect spelling. 


t 


= tautology. 


T 


•= vague. 


W 


-= wordy. 


a 


^ lacks unity. 


c 


— lacks coherence. 


e 




t 


=> make a new par^raph. 


noT[ 


=• do not make a new paragraph. 


H 


= omit material within the brackets. 


= omit. 


A 


= inaert. 
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Spelling.— In order to spell correctly look ap doubt- 
ful words in the dictionary, and try to learn once for 
all the proper fonn. 

Some of the words that prove most troableeome are 
given below. The student is urged to commit these 
to memory. 



feign beUere 

foreign cMef 

forfeit field 

height grieve 

leisure nieoe 

neither piece 

perceive xelieTe 

receive shield 

seize siege 

weird yield 

Usually, 2, is followed by the combination « 
i. This rule has exceptions, however. 



Usage varies in regard to the spelling of some words 
ending with the sound of iz. English writers prefer 
to represent the soond by the spelling i^ and Ameri- 
can, usually, by tea. The follovdng words are beet 
represented with iae. 

advertise despise 

advise revise 

chastise surmise 

criticise surprise 
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Certain plurals should be learned by heart. 
echoes syllftl^ 



heroes 


data 


mottoes 


phenomena 


potatoes 


strata 


crises 


poetB-laoreate 


hypotheses 


courts-martial 


formulae 





DEBrVATimi FROH LATDT. 

The student who is familiar with Latin will find 
that, by a little reflection, many of his difficulties are 
smoothed. If he remembera the Tarious prefixes, — 
oJ, ad, dis, com, in, sub^ he will know that certain 
words have double consonants, such as, (A-breoiate^ ao- 
cumulate. 



Words ending in o^ or HU are usually from Latin 
words ending in dbilis or ibiUs, and the spelling can 
be determined by deriTation if one will recall the 
Latin. AUe is also an ending fonnd in many words 
of purely English origin. 



changeable accessible 

commendable admissible 
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honorable 


divisible 


lamentable 


eligible 


marria^^ble 


fallible 


navigable 


forcible 


peaceable 


Ulegible 


preferable 


incredible 



In English the forms VAtmr^ honour, parttmr, and 
others are considered correct, but American usage 
sanctions labor, honor, parlor, without the u. 

The spelling of the following words shonld be 
learned by heart and never forgotten. 

Allusion (this word should never be confused wit^ 
illuBion, as frequently happens in studenta' coinposi* 
tions), accumulate, acknowledgment, advantageous, 
ascertain, auxiliary, beginning, business, committee^ 
complement, compliment, council, counsel, descendant, 
development, disappear, disappoint, embarrass, ezag* 
gerate, excellence, extraordinary, faacinate, grandeur, 
harass, hygiene, hypocriay, inceBsant, interrogation, 
judgment, mainteoance, majesty, marvellous, miscel- 
laneous, miscblevous, necessary, ninetieth, obli^g, 
occasionally, occurrence, parallel, prejudice, principal, 
principle, privilege, pronunciation, recommend, sepa- 
rate, sovereign, stationary, stationery, stretch, symme- 
try, vacillate, villain. 



Ponctnation. — ^Bead the oonversation that follows, 
trying to decide, if yon were hearing this conversation 
rather than reading it, what would take the place of 
the punctuation marks. When did one speaker lower 
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his Toioe, when did he raise it, when did be panse a 
minute ? State what kiod of pause the aathor indi- 
cates by a period ( . ), by a semicolon ( ; ), bj a comma 
( , ). What does the exclamation point ( 1 ) tell you 
about the speaker's tone of voice ? What help do 
the quotation marks (" ") give yon in understanding 
what parts of this passage are conversation ? Why is 
the dash ( — ) used ? When does the author nse 
capital letters ? Are there any abbreviations here ? 
Why are some of the words italicized (printed in 

" Mftj^e," said Tom, coil3dentially, takiuff her into 
a comer, as soon as his mother was gone out to examine 
hia box, and the warm parlor had taken off the chill he 
had felt from the long drive, " you don't know what 
I've got in my pockets," nodding his head up and 
down as a means of rousing her sense of mystery. 

"No," said Maggie. "How stodgy you look, Tom! 
Is it marls (marbles) or cobnuts? "Maggie's heart sank 
a little, because Tom always said it was " no good " 
playing with her at those games — she played so badly. 

■* Maria I no ; I've shopped all my marls with tfaa 
little fellows, and cobnuts are no fun, you silly, only 
when the nuts are green. But see hei-e I " He drew 
' something half out of his right-hand pocket. 

" What is it? " said Maggie, in a whisper. **! can 
see nothing but a bit of yellow." 

" Why, it's . . . a . . . new . . , guess, Maggie I " 

"Oh, I cafCt guess, Tom," said Maggie, impatiently. 

« Don't be a spitfire, else I won't tell you," said Tom, 
thrusting his hand back into his pocket, and looking 



" No, Tom," s(ud Maggie, imploringly, laying hold of 
Uie arm that was held stiffly in the pocket. " I'm not 
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cross, Tom ; It was only beoanae I can't bear gaessdng. 
Plenae be good to me." 

Tom'B arm slowly relaxed, aod he said, " Well, then, 
it's a new fish-line — two new una — one for you, Maggie, 
all to yourself. I wouldn't go halves in the toffee and 
gingerbread on purpose to save the money ; and Gibson 
and Spouncer fought with me because I wouldn't 
And here's hooks ; see here I ■ . . I say, wonH we go 
and flsh to-morrow down by the Bound Pool ? And 
you shall catch your own flsh^ Maggie, and put tiie 
worms on, and everything — won't it be funf " 

Maggie's answer was to throw her arms round Tom's 
neck and bug him, and hold her cheek against his 
without speaking, while he slowly unwound some of 
the line, saying ^ter a pause — 

u Wasn't I a good brother, now, to buy yon a line all 
to yourself? You know, I needn't have bought it, if I 
hadn't liked." 

Gbobob Euot : Th« MiU on the Float. 



The Purpose of Ptmctuation. — Ton con see from 
this conversation of Tom and Maggie, how pnnctnatioa 
marks may suggest to the reader a number of different 
things that in a real conversation help to make the 
meaning perfectly clear, — not only pauses in speaking, 
and changes in tone of voice, but expression of face 
and even gesture and action. Our dependence upon 
punctuation, capitalization, and other such aids to the 
understanding of the written words, is easily illustrated. 
Toa would probably be greatly puzzled, at least for a 
moment, if you read, " In the place of brown, since it 
is necessary to make all the changes required for har- 
mony, let us put someone who knows the other mem- 
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bers of the committee." Tonr misunderstanding here 
is dae to the fact that you are accustomed to seeing 
names of persons begun with capital letters, so that 
yon did not realize that this writer was talking about 
Brown. Or again, the sentence " Finally he broke 
oat with your hand Sir," is not clear until interpreted 
by punctuation in this way, *' Finally he broke out 
with, * Tour band, Sirl ' " 



Capitalixe anH punctualt the $enUnce» below, foSovi' 
ing the examples teen in the preceding quotation. 

1. 7<ra and i will go to new york next thaoksgiTing or 
Christmas 

2. poor mai7 at length broke with a beav; sigh from 
his lipe 

5. oh henry 

4. The cherries are a beautiful dark rich ripe red 

6. i was once sailing aatd he in a fine atout ship across 
the banks of newfoundland 

6. the force the size the weight of our veasel bore her 
down below the waves 

?. he has travelled in europe 

8. which do you like better 

9. help help 

10. she went home saying as i thought i will come next 
week. 

The next extract is from a love-letter in an old play. 
The lady to whom it was given was angry with her 
lover, who discovered, too late, that the punctuation 
was incorrect. What difference does the punctuation 
in tjie second version make in the meaning of the 
Utter f 
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Sweet mistress whereas I love you nothing «t all, 
Begardisg your substance and riches chief of all, 
Por your personage, beauty, demeanor and wit, 
1 commend me unto you never a whit 
Sony to hear report of your good welfare. 

Fori of Utter in Ralph RoUtT DoUter. 

Sweet miBtress, whereas I love you ; nothing at all 
Begarding your substance and riches; chief of all 
For your personage, beauty, demeanor, and wit 
I commend me unto you; never a whit 
Sorry to hear report of your good welfare. 

BiiLxa Fos Capital Lbttsbs aitd fob PmromATioH. 

Capital Letters. — The foDowiDg osnally begin with 
a capital letter : — 

1. The first word of a sentence, of a direct qaota- 
tion, aod of every line of poetry. 

2. The first, and every important word, in the 
titles of books, articles, etc. 

8. Proper names, and adjectives derived from proper 
names; France, Irish, Shakesperian. 

4. Kames applied to the Deity: Ck>d, the Holy 
Spirit, the LtJrd. 

5. Important titles ; the King of England. 

6. The pronoun *'I," and the interjection *'0." 

The Period. — The period is used : — 
1. At the close of a declarative sentence, and of an 
imperative sentence that is not exclamatory. 

The door is dosed. 
Please close the door. 
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3. After abbreviationB. 

Dr. J. E. White. 

N. T, K. H. 4 H. R. B. 

The Interrogatloa Point, — The interrogatioii point 
is ased after a direct question. 

Have yoa been ont of town f 

I asked her, " Have you been ont of toim f " 

I asked her if she had been oat of tovn. 

The EzclamatiOQ Point. — The exclamation point is 
osed after an ezclaination, an expression of surprise, 
or of strong feeling. 

What a pity I 

See, that man is hort I 

Run! 

Beautiful 1 

The Comma, — The comma helps to make the thought 
of a seutenoe as clear as possible. In order to indicate 
to the reader what words and phrases are connected, 
what ideas related, a writer employs this mark, which 
shows that a slight pause should be made in reading. 
The comma should be used : — 

1. To separate a series of words, phrases, or very 
closely connected clauses in the same grammatical 
construction. 

She wore a long, heavy, beautiful, blue cloak. 
Trees, fences, bouses were covered witii snow. 
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What bis subjects saw in Charles the Second was 
a pleasant, brown-faced gentleman playing widb his 
spaniels, or drawing caricatures of his ministers, or 
flinging cakes to the water-fowl in the park. 

J, R. Obbek : 8hort History of England. 

To reverse the rod, to spell the charm backward, 
to break the ties which bound a stupefied people to the 
seat of enchantment, was the noble aim of Milton. 

Macahlat : Essay on Mikon. 

When BOoh a series is connected by and, no commas 
are neoessary. 

She wore a long and heavy and beautiful cloak. 

When, in snch a series, the last member only is 
preceded by and, it is customary to place a comma 
before and. 

She wore a long, heavy, and warm cloak. 

He worked in the garden, in the field, and in the 



Sometimes it is necessary to separate clauses in a 
series by a semicolon, if they are not very closely con* 
nected. See page 63. 

3. To sepu^te parenthetical, appositive, or explan- 
atory expressions. These may be adverbs, conjunctions, 
participial phrases, relative clauses, or nouns in appo- 
sition. 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased at 
their publication, was not strictly true. — S. Johnson. 
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Mary, hla sister, camQ laat night 
The scholar, who lives in that brown house, works.* 
It is, strange to say, a fact. 
I ran, however, very fast. 
No one will mind, I hope. 
We, rising at five, started for the mountain. 
His hands, shrunken yet sinewy, lay cioesed upon 
a book in his lap. — B. Matthbws. 

At the foot of this hill, one stage or step tTom the 

uplands, lies the village, which consists of one single 

straggling street, three-quarters of a mile in length, in 

s shelter^ vale, and running parallel with the Hanger. 

G. White. 

3. To indicate words or phrases out of their natural 
position in the sentence. 

And now, if we still admire snch a man beyond all 
others, what must these wild Norse souls, first awak- 
ened into thinkin g, have made of him I 

Ca^lylb : The Mero at Divinity. 

Before any answer conld be returned, she had b^un. 
In ttte bay, the steamer lay at her moorings. 

4. To separate the co-ordinate clauses of a compound 
sentence. 

He worked first to gain knowledge, and afterwards 
to impart it. 

It overhangs the town, but it is scarcely visible 
bom the stream. 

5. To indicate the omission of an important word. 

* If the relative clause Is restrictive, and cannot be omitted with- 
out Bcriouslv affecting tbe meamiDg of the sentence, no comma la 
necessar; ; The sc &r who Uvea In that brown bouae WM-ki. , 
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His vas green ; mine, red. 

Scott's is the strong admiration of a rough mind; 
Shakespeare's, the nice minntenssB of a susceptible 
one. Baoxbot. 

6, Before or after certain adverbs and conjunctions, 
to indicate that these are not used as prepositions, and 
before at when it means heeame. 

Under, tlie leaves look gray. 

I must go, for the m^i has come. 

He is successful, as he is industrious, 

7. To separate a quotation from the rest of the 



" I was sure," said Helen, with an attempt at severity, 
u that there was some austake." 

8. To separate from the test of the sentence the 
names of person addressed. 

John, what is your profession ? 

9. To indicate the reading of long numbers. 

80,000 
1,286,760. 

10. In letters and addresses, 

Jan. 1, 1908. 

Very truly yours, 

Mr, Walter Scott, 

Hartford, 
* Connecticut. 
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The Semicolon. — The semioolon ia used to separate 
the parts of a sentence when something more emphatic 
than a comma is needed. Important daoses are thus 
emphasized. 

All through his works you feel you are reading the 
popular author, the successful man \ but through them 
all there is a certain tinge of musing sadness pervading, 
and B3 it were softening, their gayety. 

Walter Baqehot ; Shakespeare : the Man. 

Here, the two main statements of the sentence are 
separated from each other hy a semicolon, because the 
comma has already been used to make minor separa- 
tions within them. 

I hare said Literature is one thing, and that Science 
is another ; that Literature haa to do with ideas, and 
Science with realities ; that Literature is of a personal 
character, that Science treats of what is univei'sal and 
eternal Kbwmjln : lAUrature. 

This sentence is made up of three statements about 
literature, introduced by the words "I have said." 
They are separated from one another by semicolons 
because the comma has already been used in each 
statement to mark a contrast between literature and 



Now, that Shakespeare has this insight into the 
musing life of man, as well as into his social life, ia 
easy to prove; t^e, for instance, the following 

Waltee Bagehot : Shake^/eare : the Man. 
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Thus the PuritaD was made up of two different 
men: the one all self-abasemeDt, penitence, gratitude, 
passion ; the other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. 
Macaolat : Essay on Milton. 

Here, and in many siiuilap cases, the colon, semi- 
colon, and comma mark three degrees of separation 
in the thought of the sentence. 

The Colon. — The colon is used : — 

1. To introduce an explanation, or quotation, or 
illustration, or a series of specific words. The colon 
su^;e8t8 such a relation as may be expressed by sub- 
stituting in its place: "namely," "that is," "for 
example," "because," "therefore." 

Looking back upon this time one of their number 
wrote: 

t* Bliss was it in that Dawn to be alire, 
But to be young was Tery heaven." 

H. Pancoabt. 

He saw rich colors : dim reds, greens, golden teaches. 
He was a good man: be loved his work and he 
labored unceasingly at it. 
In the box put : pies, cake, biscuit, and two roast 



2. After a somewhat formal introduction to a quo- 
tation. 

After saluting the company, he began to speak: 
" Ladies and gentlemen " — . 

3. The colon sometimes indicates a division of 
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thought, in a sentenoe, more definite than that marked 
by a semicolon. 

The name of the neareat friend sounds then foreign 
and accidental: to be brothers, to be acqaaintanoes, 
maater or servant, is then a trifle and a disturbance. 
Ekxbson: NaXure, 

Mahomet was only fourteen ; had no language but 
his own : much in Syria must have been a strange 
onintelli^ble whirlpool to him. 

Casltlb : Tht Sero aa Prophet. 

The Dash, — The dash is used to indicate a break in 
the thought, either by the introduction of a new idea 
or by the introduction of an explanatory phrase, 

Methought — what wild things dreams are I — I was 
present — at what woold you imagine? — at an angel's 
gossiping. Laub : Saaaya ofElia. 

He nerer dressed for a dinner part^ but he foi^t 
his sword — they wore swords then — or some other 
necessary part of his equipage. 

Lamb: Eiaaya of Mia. 

The dash is sometimes used in connection with the 
comma in introdndng an example, an explanation, or 
a eeries of related ideas. It is used in connection with 
the colon when sach material begins a new paragraph, 
or when the break to be indicated is more important. 

It was Spain also which bestowed upon us the earli- 
est indisputable masterpiece of prose-flction, — "Don 
Quixote." B. Matthkwb : The Short Story. 
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Tbe parts of speech are: — 
Noun, 
Verb, 
Adverb, etc. 

Stadeots sboold avoid the oTer-nse of the dash, for a 
pa^ foU of dashes gives an effect that is not pleasing 
to the eje, and makes a writer seem emotional and 
careless. Use the comma, whenever it is possible, in 
place of the dash. 

Parentheses and Brackets. — Parentheses are used 
to enclose exprrasions that are independent of the rest 
of the sentence, when commas would not make a 
sufficient separation. Their use is becoming rare. 

Brackets are used to enclose expressions inserted 
into a direct quotation, and not part of the original. 

He read a sentence from the letter, — "The yellow- 
haired, black-eyed girl [she must mean Miss Ci^ley] 
was very prominent among them." 

Quotation Harks. — Quotation marks are used ; — 
1. To indicate a direct quotation of somebody's 
words. 

He said, ** I shall live for my country," 

The greatest care shonld be taken always to indicate 
when a word, or a phrase, or a larger extract ia taken 
from another person's writing. It is not honest to 
use as one's own an expression which another person 
has originated. 
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2. To indioate the titlea of books and aitiolee. 

The doctor vas reading " Vanity Fair." 

It is possible to indicate titles by drav^g a line 
under the name of a book or an artiol& Sach a line 
means to the printers that the title is to be italicized. 

8, To distinguish from the rest of the sentence words 
spoken of simply as words. 

« And " is a conjunction. His " whats " and *• whys " 
are always mispronounced. 

4. A quotation within a quotation is indicated by 
single quotation marks. 

« Then I said, ■ he la a patriot.* ** 
Mr. James said, " I think ' Eruigeline * Is a beaatiful 
story." 

The Hyphen. — The hyphen ia used : — 

1. To separate the parts of a compound word. 

fairy-like 

water-craft 

to-morrow. 

3. To divide a word at the end of a line. 

Division should usually be made by syllables, accord- 
ing to pronunciation, but sometimes according to the 
derivation of the word. In case of doubt consnlt the 
dictionary. If there are two consonants, divide them ; 
carry over the endings, in^r, «r, esf, fitm. 
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The Apostrophe.— The apostrophe is need as a sigD 
of the posaeasive cose, to iadicate the omission of 
letters, and to form the plural of signs, figures, and 
letters. 

If yon dont mind yonr p'a and q'a, you'll be sorry 
when you hear mother's step. 



1. Sy a canfid conaidenUion of the meaning, taplain 
iho rtatonflyr entry jnmctwUion mar/e, and capital iett«r, 
in thefoUoiBingpatsages : — 

A line of a poem by Arthur Hugh Glough — " The New 
Sinai" — reads, "God ipake it out, 'I, God, am One.'" 

What happiness if the door should not be locked I — 
but of course it isj for in these great places, the gardeners 
are the only people who can go where they like. 

Janb Austkn : Mane/ield Pari. 

Then, too, it is a mistake, I suppose, to get into the 
habit of living beyond one's meana 

The hockey team, which is the beat in the coontry, is 
going to play ours. 

3fen, such as ibey are, veiy naturally seek money or 
power; and power because it is as good as money, — the 
" spoils," so called, " of office." 

EuEBSON : The American Scholar. 

He wore an old, battered, rusty, hif^ eilk hat. 

For New England : Snow or rain to-night, followed by 
clearing in south portion and colder, except in Itfaine and 
New Hampshire; Sunday fair and colder; brisk to high 
east to south winds, becoming west to northwest. 
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Yean ago — I was a smaU boy — ^we wen od a ferryboat 
together. Bitting in front of the cabin. A well-dressed man 
leaning against the rail had been watching ub intently. 
Finally he motioned to me — called me by crooking bia 
fore-finger. I got np and went over to where he stood. 

Max, one of the four police dogs attached to the Park- 
ville Station, Brooklyn, last night saved the life of a man 
and justified the opinion of Lieut Wakefield, who trained 
the animals, that "Max was the moat intelligent dog of 
the hunch." The dogs have been at the station for soveral 
days, but yesterday was the first day they were allowed 
to go out on post without a leash. S. T, Timet. 

I must show, — what ia the very truth, — that the doc- 
trines which I held, and have held for bo many years, have 
been taught me (humanly speaking) partly by the sug- 
gestion of Proteatant friends, partly by the teaching of 
books, and partly by the action of my own mind : and thus 
I aball account for that phenomenon which to so many 
eeema so wonderful, that I should hsTe left " my kindred 
and my father's house," for a Church from which once 
I turned away with dread; — so wonderful to them I as if 
forsooth a Religion which has flourished through bo many 
Bgee, among so many nations, amid such varieties of eocial 
life, in aucb contrary classes and conditions of men, and 
aifter bo many revolutions, political and civil, could not 
subdue the reason and overcome the heart, without the 
aid of fraud in the process and the sophistries of the 
schools. Nbwuah: Apologia Pro Vila Btia. 

Pope Jacyntb and Other Fantastic Tales. By Temon 
Lee. Pp. 200. 12mo. London and New York: John 
Lane. $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 

In the first of them, "Pope Jacyntb, and Other Fan- 
tastic Tales," she takes us from the stories of ancient and 
mediaeval Italy to the German legends of Durer'a time, 
and one is more delightful than the other. The atmos- 
phere in each tale is quite distinct and different, and the 
subjects give free rein to their author's love for color and 
fantasy. Perhaps the best of these is " Prince Alberio 
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and tiie Snake Lacly," with tlie old Duke of Luna fettered 
\fS his love of Touth and his straogo tastes, his grotto with 
the Verde antique monkeys and the porphyry rhinoceros, 
and his avaricious and cruel heart; the young Prince 
Alberic, an ideally wonderful hero of romance; the en- 
chanted Snake Lady, who lived in Alberic'a childhood on 
the faded tapestry, and who mysteriously reappeared in 
the ruined castle of the sparkling waters; and the three 
crafty plotters, the Jesuit, the Jester, and the Dwarf. 

i^. Y. Times Saturday Review. 

2. J'vnctuata and capitcUixe the foUoioing pataaget. 

1. poor dear dearest Tishy cried ellen in her odd im- 
petuous way why does he not go to her aunt jean look here 
i found it in my box only look here and she put a little 
note into miss dampiers hand 

- 3. he caught his daughter and her child in his arms 
i am your father cried he young rip van winkle once old 
rip van winkle now does nobody know poor rip van winkle 

8. Jiqtort as accaraUly a» poaaible, tn writing, any 
eonveraaHon heard in the street, at home, or in achool, 
punctuating it carefuUy to bring out the meaning. 
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LETI'KU- W UITIN O 

The Purpose of I-etter- Writing.— TVe vnite lettera 
because we hare something to say to a person who 
is not present ; a letter tries to take the place of 
direct, personal conversation. This suggests instantly 
some of the difficulties of letter-writing. If yon 
are ordering books in a book-store, the clerk will 
say to yon, " "WTiat is the address? How shall I 
send them ? Will you pay for them now, or have 
them charged ? " and thus his questions will help yoa 
to make yourself understood. The same thing is true 
in a talk with a friend, and moreover, the expression 
of your face, your gestures, and the tones of your 
voice, will make perfectly clear the meaning of your 
mere words. But in a letter you must foresee and 
answer in advance the questions that the person to 
whom yoa are writing will ask, and for clearness you 
must rely entirely upon written words, without the 
aid of your personal presence, and upon certain con- 
venient forms that are used in letters and that have 
come to have certain meanings generally understood. 
To know the conventional farms, then, and what they 
mean, and to have the ability of putting yourself in 
the place of the other person, are perhaps the two 
essentials in letter-writiog. 
71 
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Personal Lettws. — ^When 700 ai^ away from yoar 
family, or joor friends, 70a write to them not upon 
special occasions, but frequently, casually, in order to 
heep them in touch with the things you are doing and 
thinking. You are more free than in any other kind 
of letter to say whatever you wish to, in any way 
that you wish. Such letters vary in subject-matter 
and form according to the petBonal characteristics of 
the writers. Your personal letters will be as different 
from your sister's as yon yourself are different from 
her. No one bat yourself can decide what you will 
write to your brother or your friend, any more than 
any one but yourself can decide what you will say to 
them in conversation. That depends entirely upon 
what you are like yourself, and the particular relation 
existing between 70a and your friend, and the partic- 
ular oircnmstanoes under which yon write. Such 
letters are delightful not for their record of striking 
thoughts or interesting events, but because they will 
suggest strongly the personaIit7 of the writer. That 
ia their value and charm to the reader. As he reads, 
he can hear the tone of his friend's voice, he can see 
his gesture, and thos these letters take the place of a 
talk. 

SXAMPLB OF A PsBBONAL LbTTBB. 

[A letter written by "Lewis Carroll" to a little g^rL] 

Mt Deab Aut, — How are yon getting on, I wonder, 
with guessing those puzzles from * Wonderland ' ? If 
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yoQ think you have fonnd out any of the answers, you 
may send them to me ; and if they're wrong, I won't 
tell you they're right! 

You asked me after those tiiree cats. Ahl The 
dear oieatoiea I Do you know, ever since that night 
l^ey first came, they have n»oer l^ m«f Isn't it kmd 
of ^em ? Tell Agnes this. She will be interested to 
hear iL And they art so kind and thoughtful I Do 
you know, when I had gone out for a walk the other 
day, they got oU my books out of the bookcase, and 
opened them on the floor, to be ready for me to read. 
They opened them all at page 60, because they thought 
tiiat would be a nice useful page to begin at. It was 
rather unfortunate, though: because they took my 
bottle of gum, and tried to gum pictures upon the 
ceiling (which tiiey thought would please me), and by 
accideut they spilt a quantity of it all over the books, 
So when they were shut up and put by, the leaves all 
stuck together, and I can never read page 60 again in 
any of them ! 

However, they meant it very kindly, so I wasn't 
angry. I gave them each a spoonful of ink as a treat ; 
but Uiey were ungrateful for that, and made dreadful 
faces. But, of course, as it was given them as a treat, 
they had to drink it. One of them has turned black 
since : it was a whit« cat to begin with. 

Give my love to any children you happen to meet. 
Also I send two kisses and a bslf, for you to divide with 
Agnes, Emily, and Godfrey. Mind yon divide them 
fa^ty. 

Tours afFectionately, 

C. T. DODGSOH 

Would this letter be interesting to a little firl? What 
parts of it would particularly entertain and amose a * 
ohildl Does it sound as if the writer was making an effort 
to adapt his letter to bia reader) Did he enjoy writing 
itt 'miat is the secret of its delightfnUieaB? 
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A Lettxb vbok Thaoksrat to a Fsibitd. 

Mt Dbab , 

I mastat let ttte pilot go on shore without shaking 
you bf the hand, and saying a last Ood bless you to 
you and all yours who have been so kind to me. I 
can't believe that we shall not meet many, many times 
before our life's journeys are ended ; and you will pay 
us a visit in England, or I and my girls will come over 
to you — wherever we are (There they go cheering for 
the " Arabia " as we pass her) I shall always have for 
you the most grateful feelings of regard. Now that 
we are really under way, it is best I think that the 
affair should be ended so — partings are the dreariest 
events of life and were always beat done quickly. God 
bless your kind wife and all her young ones ; and Strong 
and his children. My heart is quite full as I think of 
your kindness, and I am, and hope I shall always be, 
Sincerely your friend, 

W. M.T. 

What different wb^s of expresBing his love and grati- 
tude did Thackera; find? What ImpreaBion would this 
letter make upon the friend t Would jrou l>e glad to re- 
ceive such a kttert 

Pom in Letter-wiitliig. — The way in which aletter 
is written, quite as much as what is said in it, makes 
an imprassioQ of courtesy or disoourtesy. Yon would 
be as surprised to receive a letter that omitted all 
salotation, for example, as you would be to meet an 
acquaintance \vho did not say, "Good morning." 
We take each forms for granted when they are ob- 
served, that ia, they simply add to onr total impression 
of pleasure in the courtesy of a letter or a conversation. 
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Certain roles most be observed by every fastidions 
writer of letters : — 

1. Use cream, white, or very slightly tinted paper. 

I^per that is highly colored is most objectionable, 
and so is paper that is ruled. If you cannot write 
evenly npon nnllned paper, make use of a ruled sheet 
that may be slipped under the page and then removed. 

2. Use black ink. 

"So red or violet or puiple Ink should ever be 
employed, 

8. Usea whole sheet of paper. 

Do not write upon a {nge carelessly torn from a 
sheet, and showing a jagged edge. 

4. Write in a legible hand, using as few abbrevia- 
tions as possible. 

6. Leave maigins at both sides of yoor page and do 
not crowd your lines together. 

6. Number the pages of a long letter dearly. 

Follow some reasonable and Intelligible order of pages. 
It is well to keep the old fashion of going from page 
one to pages two, three, and four. 

7. Paragraph with oare. 

Do not b^n a new paragraph with each sentence, 
but paragra^ when you introduce a new group of 
thoQghts. 
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8. The place and date of writing shoold be given, 
for the conTemence of the reader. These may stand 
in the upper right-hand comer at the b^;inning of a 
letter, or at the left hand following the signature. 

Many a student has lost a position, or has failed to 
receive certaiD information in answer to a question, 
simply because that student neglected to place any 
address upon his letter, 

9. The salntation should be courteous and not too 
familiar. It should stand in a line by itself. 

To a person whom you tnow well you may be as 
aflectioiiate and iniormal as you like, but to a com- 
parative stranger you should exhibit every mark of 
respect. My dear Mr. £rovm is considered a more 
fonual salutation than Deca- Mr. Brown. Never, under 
ordinary circumstances, useUie salutation. Dear Friend. 

10. The complimentary close should be oourteoos, 
and should occupy a line by itself. 

.AffectionaUy yours. Sincerely youra. Very truly 
yovrt, Youra reepec^fkiSyy Fait\^tSy yours are the moat 
usual forniB. Never sign yourself Hattily youra y such 
a close is impolite to your correspondent, for it sug- 
gests that you have not respect enough for him to 
write in a careful, leisurely manner. Only the first 
word in the complimentary close should be capitalized. 
In formal notes it is permissible to sign oneself thus: 

Thanking you for your note, I am 

Very truly yours, 

WlLUAM AVSTIS. 

11 The signature should be the full name of the 
writer, except in intimate personal letters. 
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If it is preferred, tlie middle name may be represented 
by an initial as, Hemry F. Warpid. An unmanied 
woman writing to a stranger a letter that requires an 
answer, signs beraelf thns: 

Makt S. Ai>.uis. 

(Miss) Mary S. Adams. 

A married woman signs herself thus : 

Mast S. Adams. 
(Mrs. George B. Adams.) 

t2. The superscription of the envelope should be 
clear and free from too many abbreviations. 

Do not allow yoorself to write hurriedly and 

carelessly: 

Mr. J. C. BrowneU, 

Cor. 8th Ave. <fc Map. St. 

N. T. aty. 

It is fiir more courteons to adopt such a form as 
this:— 

Mr. J. C. Brownell, 

Comer 8th Avenue and Maple Street, 
New York City. 

Por the pnnctnation of the address, the salatation, 
the complimentary close, and the sapersoription, stndy 
the forms given in this section. The laws are very 
flexible ; some people avoid any pnnotoation in these 
positions except the period ^ter an abbreviation. 
Yotmg people will do well to punctuate fully. 

EXKBOISS. 

1. Write a letter to your sister, who is away from 
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home, telling her all the family news during the week 
she has been away. 

2. Write a letter to your mother telling her how yon 
are enjoying the vieit at your aunt's house. 

8. Write a letter to your friend telling him, or her, 
how you are spending your summer vacation. 

4. Write a letter to your grandfather telling him 
about your work in school. 

6. Write a letter to your unole telling blm about the 
fire last week. 

Notes. — Notes are not essentially different in char- 
acter &oni tetters. Some special occasion demands 
from you a brief letter, written for the most part upon 
one subject ; for example, a greeting at Kew Year's 
time or upon a birthday, an expression of thanks for 
a Christmas present, an invitation, or an answer to 
one. Such a commnnication — a note — may be writ- 
ten to a friend or to a mere acquaintance. Its brevity 
is not inconsistent with courtesy of expression. Be- 
member that words that are read sound strangely 
different from those same words when spoken, and in- 
terpreted by a certain tone of voice, or a smite. 
Therefore it is necessary to be even more scrupulousty 
polite in writing than in speaking. 

The two notes here quoted explain the occasions 
that called them forth, and suggest, in each case, the 
rotation between writer and reader. Note the ar- 
rangement of the address, the salutation, the com- 
plimentary close, and the aaperscription of the envelope, 
as well as the punctuation of each. 
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Dbab Phil,— 

Were you standing behind me in Scribner's 
laat Monday when I waa looking hungrily at 
lAdy Or^ory'fi 3ainU and Wonderaf I bare 
wanted to own that beautiful book, and it is 
a pleasure to have you send it to me. Thank 
you very much for such a delighUnl Christmas 
greeting. 

Mother and Elizabeth join me in love to you 
all and best wishes for the New Tear. 
Sinoerely your friend, 

Elbamob Jackson. 

27 Irving Place, 
New York. 

December 27, 190S. 
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Mb. Philip Sxitbhsow, 



t 8l8t Street, 
New York City. 
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Hamilton, Kew York. 

Mt dear Mhs. Andbrsok: — 

It will giye me great pleasure to take luncheon 
with you next Tuesday, and to meet Miss Alden. 
Thank yon for aakii^; me. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Hasion Tatx«b. 

Janoaty flftli. 
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MbS. DoITAXD AlTDKBSOH, 

Hamilton, 

Madison County, 

Mev Tork. 



The following is a hasty and discourteous note from 
a stadent who had asked a teacher to name a day on 
which that teacher might be consulted.' 

Dbab Miss Blank ; — 

It will be impossible for me to see yon to-day. 
Conld you make another appointment for me for Satur- 
day or for tlie first part of next week F 

Very sincerely. 

A courteous note would have been : — 

My dbab Miss Blank: — 

I am very sorry to say that, on account of oar 
examination, it will not be possible for me to keep the 
appointment you Bu^^st. Would you be kind enough 
to make another appointment for me next week t 
Very sincerely yours. 
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1. Write ft note of thanks for the last present yon 
leoeiTed. 

< 2. Write a note to ;oar teacher is school, asking 
irbat work was assi^ed on the day you were absent 

8. Write two of the following notes : — 

a. Ask & cQuain whom you have never met to 
take lancheon with you when ha is passing 
throi^h your town on the way home from a 
visit 

b. Ask the friend of one of your friends to come 
to see you on the day when you visit his or 
her town. 

e; Apologize to your next door neighbor, vrith 
whom you are very slightly acquainted, for 
your dog's disgraceful manners in scratching 
a hole in this neighbor's new screen door. 
d. In the name of some child whom you know, 
ask a special favor of Santa Clans. 
4. Oive one of the notes written for Bzercise 8 to 
sometme else in the class in exchange for one of hll, 
and answer the note you receive. 

Fonnal notes written In the third person. — ^The 
etiquette and ceremonies of social life demand, upon 
certain occasions, notes which are practically all form, 
that is, in which the personality of the writer counts 
for nothing. He mast conform rigidly to certain 
rules. The emphasis laid upon form in such commaoi- 
cations is indicated by the very name we give to them 
-T-formal notes — and the unimportance of the vrriter's 
individuality is suggested by the fact that they are 
written in the third person. Such notes are usually 
invitations or answeni to invitations. 
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A XoTK Giving am Ikvitation to IhMNBB. 



Mrs. Thomas Irving requests tiie ple&sare of 
Mias lAQfl'B company at dinner on Taesday, 
February the fourth, at seven o'clock. 

29 Dearborn Park, 

January the thirtietii. 



Many people prefer to say February fourth rather than 
Fd>ruary the fourth. Either form id in good use. 
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A NOTB DsCLINmG AH InTITATIOM to DlNNBB. 



MiB8 Lane re^^rets that apreriouB engagement 
prevents her from accepting Mrs. Irviog's bind 
invitation to dinner on Tuesday, February tiie 
fourtli, at seven o'clock. 

2 Uniyeraity Place, 

January the thirty-flrBt. 
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A XOTB ACCEPTUTQ AH iNVITATIOir TO DlHirBB. 



Miss Idtne accepts with pleasure Mrs. Irvioff's 
kind iiiTitation to dinner on Tuesday, February 
the fourth, at seven o'clock. 

8 TTniversity Place, 

January the thirty-first. 
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In these forms, notice what is meant by *' writing 
in the third person." Any peraon mentioned, your- 
self included, is spoken of by name and then referred 
to as "he" or "she" consistently throughoat the 
note. The substance of such a note explains who 
writes it and to whom it is written ; hence salutation, 
complimentary close, and signature are all omitted. 
The answer to an invitation should correspond in style, 
in a general way, to the invitation, the date and hour 
being exactly repeated, as above. Notice the form in 
which the writer's address and the date, are written, 
the spacing and the margins. Do not n&e abbrevia- 
tions, either in the note or on the envelope. The only 
abbreviations permitted are, Mr., Mrs. and the use of 
the initial in place of the middle name. TJpoQ some 
formal invitations in the third person it was the fashion, 
until lately, to write R. S. V, P. in the lower comer, 
but this nse of initials for the French words Bespondes 
s'U wyua plait (reply if you pleaae) is now replaced by 
the use of Please Reply. In formal notes never use 
an ofBoial title such as, Doctor, or Reverend. These 
titles are for nse in business or in ordinary letters. 



1. Bring to olaas for discussion, any formal notes, 
written in the third person, that you can procure. 
Since social conventions change neatly from time to 
tjme, these notes will doubtless differ in some points 
of form from the notes quoted above as examples, and 
hence will be Interesting for disoosslon. 
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% The ceptain of a college football or boaketball 
team is visiting ods of your friendB. Write a formal 
note in the thiixl person from the football or basketball 
team of your school, inviting him to be present at a 
game. 

8, Write the answer. 

4. Write an invitAtion to a friend to dine with you. 

6, Write an answer to an invitatioii to a wedding. 

6. Write an answer to an invitation to a dance. 

7. Tour club expecte to give an entertainment some 
evening. Write a note inviting your teacher to attend 
Uiis entertainment. 

8. Write a note such as a young man would send 
asking a young lady if she would accept an invitation 
to go to a lull game with him. 

Business letters and their forms. — Although the 
particular circomstauces that call for business letters 
difFer, these letters ore more alike in their general char- 
acter than personal letters are. This is because bosi- 
ness letters are written often to strangers, and their 
object is not to express the individuality of the writer, 
but to state a matter of bosiness in the clearest, briefest 
way. Certain special forms have been adopted, that 
difFer somewhat from those used in other letters. The 
observance of these forms is necessary for convenience 
and common understanding, and their value will be 
evident from an example : — 
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Whitesboto, N. T, 

Dec. 29, 1908. 
L. P. lAthrop & Co, 

241 Tremont St., Bostou, Maes^ 

Deas Sibb: — 

SiDce the goods I ordered in my letter of Dec 
26th are not in stock, I must change my order. 
It you receive the materials early, so that I can 
have them by Jan. 6tb, you may send tiie full 
number of yards ordered. Otherwise, please send 
me five yards of the linen, instead of twelve, and 
cancel my order for the muslin. 
Very truly yours, 

Ellbn Cabt. 

Mbs. JoHir B. Cabt, 

106 Hemlock Avenue, 
"WMtesboro, 

N.T. 
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Try to discover the reason for each part of this form 
bylmaginineyourself tobe the man in the employment 
of L. P. lAwrop &. Co^ whoee business it is to attend 
to this matter and reply to the letter. Ask yoaraelf 
these questions : Of what use is it for me to know, be- 
fore I read this letter, tbe place from which it was 
sent, and the day on which it was written? Why 
should I read next tbe name and address of tJie company 
to whom the letter was sent ? 

The heading of a business letter contains the address 
of the writer and the date. The name and address of 
tbe person or persons for whom the letter is intended, 
are written next, on two lines. For abbreviations 
permissible in business letters, study the forms given. 
8alatfl.tions in business letters to strangers are, "Dear 
Sir," "My dear Sir," "Dear Sirs," "Gentlemen," 
"Dear Madam," "My dear Madam," "Ladies." 
Persons with whom you are slightly aoquainted, may 
be addressed bj name in a business letter as : — 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 2, 190S. 
Mr. Richard B. Adams, 

Secretary of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, Brookfleld, 
Hy dear Mr. Adams : — 

BXBRCIBB. 

Criliciae the punctuation, the att/le, and the/'orm of 
the/oUomng letter, 

£ng. Dept., 

Wellealey, Haea. 
Will 70U kindly send me a ooj^ of the ajllabue of the 
course in Eng. called, " Outline History of Eng. Litera- 
tuie." Will forward price if you will indicate same. 
Tbure truly 
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Usually, a peraon vho is writing a business letter 
that necessitates an answer encloses a stamp, stuck 
lightly in the upper comer of the sheet, lliis rule is 
to be observed when a writer asks a personal favor, 
advice, or a recommendation, or information from any 
one not a friend. In writing to large business firms 
it is not necessary to enclose a stamp. 



1. Bring to class any husineas letters recently 
vrritten, that you can procure, and discuss them fully. 

2. Write the following lettera, being as courteous 
and bosinesslike as possible in form and expression : — 

(a) To the secretary of a collie, asking for a 

catalogue. 
{b) To a publishing company, ordering some 

books, (live them all the necessary in- 



(e) To a dry goods firm, ordering materials or 

samples. 
8. You have been referred to some one who gives 
private lessons in a subject that you wish to study : 

(a) Write him a letter about the matter, that 

shall bring you all the information that you 

need in regard to price, hours, etc. 
(i) Give the letter to another member of the 

class in exchange for his, and write a reply to 

the one you receive. 

General Boggestlons In regard to Letters. — Kemem- 
ber that almost every letter necessitates an answer, A 
correqpOBdeBce between friends should not be one- 
sided. If jou expect your friend to write to yon it is 
essential for yon to answer his letters with snfflcient 
promptness to mak#him feel that you enjoy them and 
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desire to prolong your friendship. Before answering 
a letter, read it over in order to bear the substance of 
it freshly in mind. Answer all the questions yonr 
friend may ask and make some friendly comment upon 
the news he gives you about himself. Tell him about 
anything that has recently happened to you. If yon 
know his parents or his brother or his sister send some 
greetings to them such as Id-nd regards, rememhraneet, 
love, or good wiahea. 

A note of acknowledgment and thanks is absolutely 
necessary after the receipt of any gift, unless you can 
thank the giver in person. Even if the not© is very 
brief it will convey to the giver of the gift the as- 
surance of your gratefulness and of your sense of 
courtesy, 

A note should always be written to a person who 
has entertained you at dinner or for a longer aaasou 
of hospitality, unless you are able to call upon that 
person and express your appreciation orally. If you 
visit a relative, or a friend, for a night, or for a week, 
do not forget to write within a week after your return, 
expressing your gratitude for the entertainment you 
have had and for the pleasure you have enjoyed. 

A written, or engraved, invitation of any kind 
demands a prompt and courteous answer. 

A letter of congratulation to a friend who has some 
piece of good fortune, who has become engaged to be 
married, or who has received some distinction, is always 
a pleasure to the recipient. 
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A letter of condolence should be written to a friend 
who has met with some grief, the death of a relative 
or some other misfortune, and should cair/ your 
sympathy. 

It is always a mark of respect and of courtesy to 
express gratitude for any importfuit act of kindness. 
If your teacher has, during the year, devoted her 
time to helping you overcome the difficulties of a 
subject that has proved very hard for yon, thank her 
orally, or write a brief note. 

No gentleman or lady ever writes an anonymous 
letter. 

Never write intimate personal news upon a postal 
card. Some people consider the postal card a medium 
for bnsin^s communications only, and resent being 
addressed by such means on private matters. 

Avoid, in your lett««, a blunt and imperious style. 
Ask a favor gracefully, use the words please, and 
than& you, with sincerity. 

Never seal a note or letter which yoa send by a 
friend. Place upon the envelope:— 

Miss Dorothy Nichols, 
Kindness of Miss Thompson. 



Uiss Dorothy Nichols, 
4 Park Streei^ 
Kindness of Miss Thompson. 
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Famous Letters In litentare. — There are many 
charming letters from the pens of famous men and 
women, letters which maj be read with pleasure 
as well as with profit. Read, sometime, those of 
Charles Lamb, Robert Lonis SteTenson, James Russell 
Lowell, Lotiisa M. Alcott, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, Jonathan Swift, Horace Walpole, Thomas Oray, 
and Thomas Oarlyle. 
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Purpose of Kamtlon. — A narratlTe Ig a recital of 
events; its aim is to tell clearly and vividly how 
something happened, and to teU this in Boch a way 
that a reader will understand the ocourrenoe almost as 
well as if he had been a spectator, 

Stnidy tha foSMoing extract, answering th€ guagUont 
ielow. 

(1) When I was about four years old, havhig been 
cm amicable terms for a while with a bla^ NeT^onnd- 
land, tiben on probation for watch-d(^ at Heme Hill, 
after one of our long summer journeys my first thought 
on getting home was to go to see Lion. (2) My mother 
tmstdd me to go to the stable with our one serving- 
man, Thomas, giving him strict orders that I was not 
to be allowed within stretch of the dog's chain. 
(8) Thomas, for better security, carried me in his arms. 
(4) IJon was at his dinner, and took no notice of either 
of us ; on which I besonght leave to pat him. (6) Foolish 
Thomas stooped toward him that I might, when the 
dog instantly flew at me, and bit a piece clean out of 
the comer of my lip on the left side. (6) I was brought 
up the bock stairs, bleeding fast^ but not one whit 
frightened, except lest Lion should be sent away. 
(7) Lion indeed had to go ; but not Thomas : my 
mother was sure he was sorry, and I think blamed 
herself the most. Ruskin : Pra^trita. 

95 
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Cliaracters. — How manj persona appeaj* in this 
DarratiTe? Wlio is the hero? What definite facts are 
told about his age, his home, his friendship with 
Thomas, and with the dog? 

Action By action we mean that which is <£>n«, 

or that which happens. What was done by the 
child, by Thomas, by the dog, by the mother ? 
Which part of the action was most important, most 
exciting ? 

Order of Events in Narration. — In what order did 
the writer tell these events? With what did he 
begin? With what did he end? Would the narra- 
tion have been more interesting if he had begun by 
saying, " When I was about five years old I was bitten 
by a Newfoundland " ? What effect upon the nar- 
rative would it have to sulstitute sentence five for 
sentence two, and sentence seren for sentence six? 
Would it be any easier to understand? What effect 
upon the interest of the story would'it have to add after 
sentence three " Thomas had a holiday last week. He 
went to the fair ' ' ? 

Setting: Place and Time. — In what place did this 
incident happen ? At w:hat time? Where was the 
hero carried after he was bitten? Would the narrative 
be as clear if these allusions to place and time were 
left out? 

EZSBCIBB. 

1. Write a theme narrating some incident of your 
own childhood. T^e care that you make your r«ider 
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know vhen, where, and how the incideDt occamd, how 
old you were, and what people were with you. 

2. Write a theme narrating some incident in your 
brother's hfe, or your sister's. 

8. Tell the story of your flrat day in the high achooL 

4. Explain how yoa found a horseshoe. 

6. Tell how you took your pets to your uncle's 
house one summer day. 

Jleterite the foBoioing extract, changing the fir»t person 
to the third and adding information about th« person^ 
tha place, and the time. 

When eve has fairly set in, therefore, I sally forth, 
tightly bnttoninff my shaggy overcoat, and hoiBtins my 
umbrella, the silken dome of which imioediately resounds 
with the heavy drumming of the invisible rain-drops. 
Pausing on the lowest doorstep, I contrast the warmth 
and cheerfulness of my deserted fireside with the drear 
obscurity and chill discomfort, into which I am about to 
plunge. Now come fearful auguries, innumerable as the 
drops of rain. Did not my manhood cry shame upon me, 
I should turn back within doon, resume my elbow-chair, 
my shppers, and my book, pass such an evening of slug- 
gish enjoyment as the day has been, and go to bed in- 
glorious. Hawthorne: Night Sketchaa. 

If B narrative is to be ahoat several people the author 
may do one of the followii^ things:— (1) He may 
choose one person for " hero " and tell the sto^, making 
that person's actions more important than those of any 
one else, relating the other actions very briefly by 
means of subordinate clauses and phrases. (2) He may 
choose the few most Important erents and tell those, 
following the order of time, and adding the other in- 
cidents briefly by means of subordinate clauses and 
phrases. 

In the next passage, one perstm is made prominent 
and the other people are subordinated. 

; 
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Bow many difFerent persona are spoken of in this 
extract? How has the writer shown Uiat Tom is the 
hero here? How many times is his name used? In 
sentence five how many persons are mentioned ? What 
is each one doing? What kind of sentence is this? 
How many objects has looking ai t Note how the writer 
has made Tom most prominent by mentioning him first 
in the sentence and by mentioning the other persons in 
subordinate clauses. Point out all the adverbs of time 
in the pa68i^^ ; point out all the present participles. 
Why did the writer use eo many present participles? 
I>o they make the action more, or less, vivid than the 
past tense would have done ? 

Cl) A quarter past one now struck, and the bell began 
tolling for dinner, so the? went into the ball and took their 
places, Tom at the very bottom of the second table, next 
to the praeposter (who sat at the end to keep order there), 
and East a few paces higher. (S) And now Tom for Uie 
first time saw his future schoolfellows in a body,' (3) In 
they came, some hot and ruddy from football or long 
walks, some pale and chilly from hard reading in their 
studies, some from loitenug over the fire at tibe pastry- 
cook's, dainty mortals, bringing with them pickles and 
sauce bottles to help them with their dinners. (4) And 
a great big-bearded man, whom Tom took for a master, 
began calling over the names, while the great joints were 
being rapidly carved on a third table in the corner by the 
old verger and the housekeeper. (6) Tom's turn came 
last, and meanwhile he was all eyea, looking first with awe 
at tile great man who sat close to him, and was helped first, 
and who read a hard looking book all the time he was eat- 
ing; and when he got up and walked ofi to the fire, at the 
small boys round him, some of whom were reading, and 
the rest talking in whispere to one another, or stealing 
one another's bread, or shooting pellets, or digging their 
forks through the tablecloth. (6) However, notwithstand- 
ing his curiosity, he managed to make a capital dinner by 
the time the big man called " Stand upl " and said grace. 
HuQHES: Tom Brown at Bugby. 
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In this passace below, the importaDt events are 
related in chnnuMogical orler. 

He iat down b; the gate, and wben a man came out he 
Stood up, opened his mouth, and pointed down it to show 
that he wanted food. The man atared, and ran back up 
the one street of the Tillase shouting for the prieit, who 
was a big, fat man dressed in white, with a red and yel- 
low mark on his forehead. The priest came to the gate, 
and with him at least a hundred people, who stared and 
talked and ahouted and pointed at Howgli. 

KiPLiNO : The Junglt Boole. 

In the next extract is one person made prominent or 
are all the persons equally prominent ? la the order 
obronotogical or not? 

Saint Christopher was a ^ant in the land of Oanaan, 
known b^ the name of Offero, who in his pride of great 
atren^th resolved to serve none but the greatest king on 
earth. At last he thought he had found the master he de- 
sired, and entered hia service; hut he soon observed that 
at anf mention of the name of Satan this king trembled. 
Offero forced from him the confeasion that he feared the 
evil apirit, and determining to serve him no longer, went 
in search of the Satan who was stronger than he. He 
soon met a terrible being at the head of a great host, and 
hearing it was he whom he sought, entered his service. 
On their march they psssed a cross, st the sight of which 
Satsn was filled with terror, and OSero obliged him to 
own that he feared one Jeaus Christ of Nazareth who had 
died on it. Therefore Ofiero at once left the service of 
the devil, snd wandered on, till at last he met a hermit, 
and asked him the way to Christ. The hermit told him he 
must fast and pray; but Offero said such service he could 
not understand. 80 then the hermit told him to use his 
great atrength to carry the weak over a atream near by, 
which was swollen to a torrent. This service Offero gladly 
accepted, and he built himself a hut of boughs by the 
river, where he lived ready to come to the aid of any who 
needed him. He had pulled up a whole palm-tree as a 
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stafF, and gupported by this, unweariedl? carried all vho 
called him, across the river. One night he heard a child's 
voice caUing him, and after much search with his lantern, 
be found a little child by the water's edge who begged to 
be taken over. Offero at once took him on his shoulder, 
but the winds and the wayes rose fiercely, and the child 
weighed heavier than anything he had borne before, and 
it sometimes seemed aa if OfEero could never reach the 
opposite shore. When at last he did so, the Child told 
him it was the Maker of the World he had carried on bis 
shoulder, and that He had tbua accepted bis service. In 
token of this He bade Offero plant his staff, which at once 
bore leaves and fruit. The Child vanished, but Offero 
fell down and worshipped, and from that day his name was 
changed to Christopher, for he had borne Christ. Travel- 
ling soon after to a city called Samos he was taken as a 
Christian, and remaining stesdfafit in the faith, was 
scourged and beheaded. On his way to death he prayed 
that all who beheld him, putting their trust in Cod, should 
not suffer from earthquake, tempest, or fire. It is for 
this cause that representations of Saint Christopher are 
BO lar^ and frequent, for it is an old belief that " Who- 
soever shall behold the image of Saint Christopher, on 
tiiat day shall not faint or fail." 

£. A. Gbbbne: 8a\ni% ani ihwr SvmboU, 



Jtearrange the foUovnng narratiot^ giving it atricth/ 
chronological order. 

After his servitude under Omphale was ended, Hercules 
sailed with eighteen ships against Troy. For Laomedon, 
king of that realm, had refused to give Hercules the 
horses of Neptune, which he had pronaiBed in gratitude for 
the rescue of his daugrhter Hesione from the sea monster. 
The hero, overcoming Troy, placed a son of Laomedon, 
Friam, upon the throne, and gave Hesione to Telamon, 
who, with Peleaa, Oicles, and other Greek heroes had 
accompanied him. 

0a7LET : Glauic Mj/tha. 
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From the for^oin^ examples we bare fonnd that a 
narratiTe tells about some action. It gives infor- 
matioa abont the people who acted, abont the place 
where the OTentfi occurred, and the time when they 
occurred. A narratiTe must have noity, telling the 
beginning, middle, and end of some one adventure, 
or occurreooe ; it should have coherence, dealing 
vrith events in the order in which they happened. A 
writer of narrative ought always to keep to the subject, 
and avoid dragging in information aboot persons or 
things not connected with bis story. 

SXKBCIBB. 

Oriticiae, in the foSowinff theme, written hy a hoy who 
wa» asked to teU the etory of the French and Indian 
War, t^tellinff, punctuation, and narratioe sfrttcfurs. 

FrvmA and Indian War. 

They wore neat uniforma and they learned to fight in 
the woods they loaded their grins lieing on the ground and 
fired from behind trees and stumps. 

Lord Howe was the most famous general, and he 
changed his soldiers drees when they marched and he cut 
off his own head of hair so that they would know how to 
appreciate theirs and he washed his own linen in the brook 
to set a good example to bia soldiers. 



Write themes on the following sttfy'eOa. 

1. How I spent last Saturday. 

2. How I spent last we^. 

8. How I spent my vacation last aummer. 
4. How my brother and I visited our consin. 
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S. How John and George and Harry went on a fiah- 
iniT trip. 

S. How Mai7 and SuBsn and Helen found arbutoa 
last Bpring. 

7. How Jobn lost his position in the bank. 

8. How Agnes bouglit her CbriatmBs presents. 

9. How Ur. White bronglit a poppy home from New 
York. 

10. How Urs. White found the pupi^ after it had been 
lost. 

11. How OoIumboB discovered America. 
13. How I won the boat-race. 

13. How three boye were lost in the woods. 

14. How Evangeline found Oabriet 

16. How my brother broke his aim in the footbaD 
game. 

Dlalogns. — Pialogae is often introduced into a nar- 
rative to break up the monotony of the recital by one 
person, and to make the characters seem more real. 
In the selection below, we see dialogue (conversation 
between two persons), and brief, very brief, monologue, 
(a speech made by one person). 



Qoing for tha I>oaor. 

One night I had eaten my hay and was lying down 
in my straw fast asleep, when I was suddenly roased 
by the stable bell ringing very load. I heard the door 
of John's house open, and his feet nmnii^ up to the 
Hall. He was back again in no time ; he unlocked 
the stable door, and came in, calling out, ** Wake up, 
B^uty I you must go well now if ever you did " ; and 
almost before I could think, he had got the saddle on 
my back and the bridle on my he^ He just ran 
around for his ooat, and then took me at a quick trot 
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Qp to the Hall door. The Squire stood there, with a 
lunp In bis hfuid. * 

"Now, Johc," he said, **ride for yoar life — that is, 
tor your mistreas' life ; tbere is Dot a momeDt to lose. 
Give this note to Dr. White ; give your horse a rest 
at the inn, and be back as soon as you can." 

John said, "Yes, sir," and was on my back in a 
minnte. The gardener who lived at the lodge had 
heard the bell ring, and was ready with the gate open, 
and away we went through the park, and through the 
village, and down the hill till we came to the tolUgat«. 
John called very loud and thumped on the door ; the 
man was soon out and flung open the gate. 

" Now," said John, "do you keep die gate t^n for 
the doctor ; here's the money," and off we went again. 

There was before us a long piece of level road by 
the riverside ; John said to me, " Now, Beauty, do your 
best," and so I did ; I wanted no whip nor spur, and 
for two miles I galloped as fast as I could lay my feet 
to the ground ; I don't believe that my old grandfather, 
who won the race at Newmarket, could have gone 
faster. Wben we came to the bridge, John pulled me 
up a little and patted my neck. " Well done. Beauty I 
good old fellow," he said. He would have let me go 
Blower, but my spirit was op, and I was off again as 
fast as before. The air was frosty, the moon was 
bright; it vras very pleasant. We came through a 
village, then through a dark wood, then uphill, then 
downhill, till after an e^ht miles' run we came to the 
town, tlux)ugh the streets and into the market-place. 
It was all quite still except the clatter of my feet on 
the stones — everybody ires asleep. The church clock 
struck three as we drew up at Dr. White's door. 
John rang the bell twice, and then knocked at the 
door like Uiunder. A window was thrown up, and Dr. 
White, in his night-cap, pat his head out and said, 
•• What do you wantP " 

"Mrs. Gordon is very ill, sir; master wants you to 
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go at once ; be thinks alie will die M yoa cannot get 
there. Here is a note." 

" Wait," he said, " I will come." 

He shut the window and wEta soon at the door. 

"The worst of it is," he said, «that my horse has 
been out all day and is quite done up ; my son has just 
been sent for, and he has taken the other. What is to 
be done ? Can I have your horse ? " 

" He lias come at a ^lop nearly all the way, sir, and 
I was to give him a rest here; but I think my master 
would not be against it, if you think fit, sir." 

" All right," he said j "I will soon be ready." 

John stood by me and stroked my neck ; I was very 
hot. The doctor came out with his riding-whip. 

" You need not take that, sir," said John ; « Black 
Beau^ will go till he drops. Take care of him, sir, if 
yon can ; I should not like any harm to come to him." 

"No, no, John," said the doctor, " I hope not," and in 
a minute we had left John far behind. 

I will not tell about our way back. The doctor was 
a heavier man than John, and not so good a rider; 
however, I did my very best. The man at the toll- 
gate had it open. When we came to the hill, the 
doctor drew me up. " Now, my good fellow," he said, 
" take some breath." I was glad he did, for I was 
nearly spent, but that breathing helped me on, and 
soon we were in the park. Joe was at the lodge gate ; 
my master was at Uie Hall door, for he had heard us 
coming. He spoke not a word ; the doctor went into 
the house with him, and Joe led ma to the stable. 

A. Sbwell ; Black £eauty. 

2ZEBCIBS. 

SetoriU the preceding passage, turning aM the conver- 
talion into narratioe and telling, not what the peraona 
taid, InU tohat they did. You will need to omit a great 
deal and to avoid using the aecond person. 
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Paragraph Stmcture. — In a narratiTe where there 
is dialogue, ever/ new speech of any length forms a 
new parag^ph. Btudy the passage above, noting the 
number of paragraphs and the length of each, 

EZBBCISE. 

Jtewite the foUouting, giaing information aiout <OcA 
character. Make vp the conversation between the Fox 
and the Lion. Mserciee great care in the uae of relaiiive 
pronount ; be eure that it is aiuiaya dear to which of 
the three characters " he " refers. £e careful in the con- 
atrtiction of j/ottr paragraphs. 

An Asa and n Fox, having made a compact, vent out 
into the fields to hunt. They met a Lion on the way. The 
Fox, aeeing the impending danger, made up to the Lion, 
and whispered that he would betray the Ass into his 
power, if he would promiae to leave him (the fox) nn- 
harmed. The Lion having agreed to do bo, the Fox con- 
trived to lead the Ass into a enare. The Lion no sooner 
saw the Ass secured, than he fell at once upon the Fo^ 
reserving the other for his next meaL 

Absop: Fables. 

Paragraph Stmcture and Sentence Structtire. — 
What is the action in the narratiye below ? How 
mach time is covered by the story ? How many char- 
acters are there ? Who is the most important actor ? 
What guided the author in his division into paragraphs ? 
What is the sentence structure in paragraph two? in 
paragraph foor? Why did the author choose such dif- 
ferent structure for the sentences in these two para- 
graphs? Did the author try to place emphatic words 
at the beginning and at the end of the sentences? 
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An txtract frtym. iht story of Oeorgt and Sarah 
Oreen, who lost their Hbm on the mountains while 
Joumej/ing homefi-om Langdaiehead. 

They quitted the scene, professing to obey some ad- 
vice or other upon the choice of roads ; but, at as early 
a point as they coald do so unobserved, began to 
ascend the hills, everywhere open from the rude car- 
riage-way. After this, they were seen no more. They 
had disappeared into the cloud of death. Voices were 
heard, some hours afterwards, from the mountains — 
voices, as some thought, of alarm ; othera said, no — that 
it was only the voices of jovial people, carried by the 
wind into uncertain regions. The result was, tliat no 
attention was paid to the sounds. 

That night, in little peaceful Easedale, six children 
sat by a peat fire, expecting the return of tlieir parente, 
upon whom they depended for their daily bread. Let 
a day pass, and they were starved. Every sound was 
heard with anxiety ; for all this was reported many a 
hundred times to Miss Wordsworth, and those who, 
like myself, were never wearied of hearing the details. 
Every sound, every echo amongst the hills was listened 
to for five hours — from seven to twelve. At lengtti, 
the eldest girl of the family — about nine years old — 
told her littie brothers and sisters to go to bed. They 
had been taught obedience; and all of them, at the 
voice of their eldest sister, went off fearfully to their 
beds. What could be their fears, it is difficult to say ; 
they had no knowledge to instruct them in the dangers 
of the hills; but the eldest sister always averred that 
they had a deep solicitude, as she herself had, about 
their parents. Doubtless she had communicated her 
fears to them. Some time, in the course of the evening 
— but it was late and after midnight — the moon arose 
and shed a torrent of light upon the L^ngdale fells, 
which had already, long hours before, witneased In 
darkness the death of their parents. 
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That night, and the following morning, came a 
further and heavier fall of snow; in consequence of 
which the poor children were completely imprigoned, 
and cnt off from all possihility of communicating witJti 
their next neighbors. The brook was too much for 
tiiem to leap; and the little, orazy, wooden bridge 
could not be crossed or even approached with safety, 
from the drifting of the snow having made it impos- 
sible to ascertain the exact situation of some treacber- 
ons hole in its timbers, which, if trod upon, WDuld have 
let a small child drop through into the rapid waters. 
Their parents did not retum. For some hours of the 
morning, the children clung to the hope that the ex- 
treme severity of the night had tempted them to sleep 
In Langdale ; but this hope forsoofc them as the day 
wore away. Their father, George Green, had served 
as a soldier, and was an active man, of ready resources, 
who would not, nnder any circumstances, have failed 
to force a road hack to his family, had be been still 
living; and this reflection, or rather semi-conscious 
feeling, which the awfulness of their situation forced 
upon ijie minds of all but the mere infants, taught 
them to feel the extremity of their danger. The poor 
desolate children of Blentam Ohyll, hourly becoming 
more ruefully convinced that they were orphans, gave 
many evidences of this awaldi^ power, as lodged, by 
a providential arrangement, In situations of trial that 
most require it. They huddled tc^ther, in the even- 
ing, round their hearth-fire of peats, and held their 
little councils upon what was to be done towards any 
chance — if chance remained — of yet giving aid to their 
parents ; for a slender hope had sprung up that some 
hovel or sheep-fold might have furnished them a screen 
(or, in Westmoreland phrase, a Iridd) against the 
weatiier quarter of the storm, in which hovel they 
might be lying disabled or snowed up ; and, secondly, 
as regarded themselves, in what way they were to 
make known their situation, in case the snow should 
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continae or increaae ; for eturmtion stared them in the 
face^ if tiiey should be confined for man; days to their 
house. 

Meantime, the eldest sister, little Agnes, thoogh sadly 
alarmed, and feeling the sensation of wrineet as twilight 
came on, as she looked oat from the cottage door to 
the dreadful fells, on which, too probably, her parents 
were lying corpses, (and possibly not many hundred 
yards from their own th refold), yet exerted herself to 
take all the measures which their own prospects made 
prudent. And she told Misa Wordsworth, that, in the 
midst of the oppression on her little spirit, from vagae 
ghostly terrors, she did not fail, however, to draw some 
comfort from the consideration, that the very same 
causes which produced their danger in one direction, 
sheltered them from danger of another kind — such 
dangers as she knew, from books that she had read, 
would have threatened a little desolate flock of children 
in other parts of England ; that if they could not get 
out into Graamere, on the other hand, bad men, and 
wild seafaring foreigners, who sometimes passed along 
the high-road in the vale, could not get to them ; and 
that, as to their neighbors, so far from having anything 
to fear in that quarter, their greatest apprehension was 
lest they might not be able to acquaint them with the 
situation ; but that, if that could be accomplished, the 
very sternest amongst them were kind-hearted people, 
that would contend with each other for the privilege of 
aasistingt^em. Somewhat cheered with these thoughts, 
and having caused all her brothers and sisters — except 
the two little things, not yet of a fit age — to kneel 
down and say the prayers which they had been taught, 
tiiis admirable little maiden turned herself to every 
household task that could have proved useful to them 
in a long captivity. First of all, upon some recollection 
that the clock was nearly going down, she wound it 
ap. Next, she took all the milk whioh remained from 
what her mother had provided for the children's con- 
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sttinption daring her absence, and for the breakfaat of 
the following morning — this luckily was still in suffl- 
cient plenty for two days' consumptioo, (skimmed or 
'blue' milk being only one half-penny a quart, and the 
quart a most redundant one in Grasmere) — this she 
took and scalded, so as to save it fi'om turning sour. 
That done, she next examined the meal chest; made 
the common oatmeal porridge of the country, (the 
burgoo of the royal navy ;) but put all of the children, 
except the two youngest, on short allowance ; and, by 
way of reconciling them in some measure to this stinted 
meal, she found out a little hoard of flour, part of 
which she baked for them upon the hearth into little 
cakes; and this unusual delicacy persuaded them to 
tiiink that they had been celebrating a feast. Next, 
before night coming on should make it too trying to 
her own feelings, or before fresh snow coming on 
might make it impossible, she issued out of doors. 
There her first task was, with the assistance of two 
younger brothers, to carry in from the peat stack as 
many peats as might serve them for a week's con- 
sumption. That done, in the second place, she ex- 
amined the potatoes, buried in * brackens,' (that is, 
withered fern :) these were not many ; and she 
thought it better to leave them where they were, ex- 
cepting as many aa would make a single m^ under a 
fear that the heat of their cottE^ would spoil them, if 



Having thus made all the provision in her power for 
supporting their own lives, she turned her attention to 
the cow. Her she milked ; but, unfortunately, the milk 
she gave, either from being badly fed, or from some 
other cause, was too trifling to be of much consideration 
towards the wants of a large family. Here, however, 
her chief anxiety weis to get down the hay for the 
cow's food from a loft above the out-house : and in this 
she succeeded but imperfectly, from want of strength 
and size to cope with tlie di£Bciiltles of the case ; besides 
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that the increasing darkness by ttda time, together 
with the gloom of the place, made it a matter of great 
Belf-oonquest for her to work at all ; and, aa respected 
one night at any rate, she placed the cow in a situation 
of luxurious warmth and comfort. Then retreattBg 
into the warm house, and 'barring' the door, she sat 
down to undress the two youngest of the children ; 
them she laid carefully and cosily in their little nests 
upstairs, and sang them to sleep. The rest she kept 
up to bear her company until the clock should tell them 
it was midnight \ up to which time she had still a 
lingering hope that some welcome shout from the hills 
above, which they were all to strain tbeir ears to catch, 
might yet assure them that they were not' wholly 
' orphans, even though one parent should have perished. 
No shout, it may be supposed, was ever h«Lrd ; nor 
could a shout, in any case, have been heard, for the 
night was one of tumultuous wind. And though, 
amidst its ravings, sometimes they fancied a sound of 
voices, still, in the dead lulls that now and then auc- 
ceeded, they heard nothing to confirm their hopes. As 
last services to what she might now liave c^ed her 
own little family, Agnes took precautions against the 
drifthig of the snow within the door and the imperfect 
window, which had caused them some discomfort on 
the preceding day ; and, finally, she adopted the most 
systematic and elaborate plans for preventing the pos- 
sibility of their fire being extinguished, which, in the 
event of their being thrown upon the ultimate resource 
of their potatoes, would be absolutely (and in any event 
nearly) indispensable to their existence. 

The night slipped away, and another morning came, 
bringing with it no better hopes of any kind. Change 
there had been none, but for the worse. The snow had 
greatly increased in quantity; and the drifts seemed 
far more formidable. A second day passed like the 
first; little Agnes BtUl keeping her little flock quiet, 
and tolerably comfortable ; and still calling on all the 
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elders in socceadon to say tiieir prayers momiiig and 
night 

A third day came ; and whether it was on ttiat or on tiie 
toorth, I do not now recollect ; but on one or the other- 
there came a welcome gleam of hope. The arrangement 
of the snow-drifts had shifted during the night ; and 
though the wooden bridge was still impracticable, a 
low wall had been exposed, over which, by a very con- 
siderable circuit, and crossing the low shoulder of a 
hill, it seemed possible that a road might be found into 
Grasmere. In some walls it was necessary to force 
gaps; but this was effect^ without much difficulty, 
even by children ; for the Westmoreland walls are 
always ' open,' that is, uncemented with mortar ; and 
the push of a stick will readily detach so much from 
the upper part of an old crazy field wall, as to lower it 
sufficiently for female or for childish steps to pass. 
The little boys accompanied their sister until she came 
to the other side of the hill, which, lying more sheltered 
from the weather, and to windward, offered a path on- 
wards comparatively easy. Here they parted ; and 
little Agnes pursued her solitary mission to the nearest 
honse she could find accessible in Grasmere. 

Dk QuiNCEY : Recollections ofOrasmvre. 

Words. — Study the following passage, pointing out 
all tlie verbs. Note their vividness, and give defini- 
tions for each. Name those which are transitive and 
those which are intransitive. Jiewrite this passage, 
putting all the verbs into the present BabjoncUve mood. 

Here we foond a seaweed, with an immense brown 
leaf, and trailed it beliind us by its long snake-like stalk. 
Here we seized a live horseshoe by the tail, and counted 
the many claws of the queer monster. Here we dug 
into the sand for pebbles, and skipped them upon the 
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Bor&ce of the water. Here we wet oar feet while ex- 
amining a jelly flab, which the waves, haviBg just tossed 
it up, now sought to snatch away again. Here we trod 
along the brii^ of a fresh water brooklet, which flows 
across the beadi, becoming shallower and more ahallow, 
tUl at last it sinks into the sand, and perishes in the 
effort to bear its little tribat« to the main. 

HaWthobns : Foot-pritUa on the SeatAora, 

Study the sentence Btracture and words in the fol- 
lowing extract. Rewrite tbe extract, making clear, 
orderly, complete sentences and substitnting more vivid 
verbs for thoee used. 

Jan. 14. Nothing to do at our ofDce. Thence into 
the Hall, and just as I was going to dinner from West- 
minster Hall with Mr. Moore (with whom I had been 
in the lobby to hear news, and bad spoke with Sir 
Anthony A^ley Cooper about my Lord's lodgings) to 
his bouee, I met with Captain Holland, "who told me 
that he hath brought his wife to my house, so I posted 
home and got a dish of meat for them. They staid 
with me all the afternoon, and went home in the 
evening. Then I went with my wife and left her at 
marked and went myself to the coffee-house, and heard 
exceeding good argument against Mr. Harrington's 
assertion that overbalance of property was the founda- 
tion of government. Home, and wrote to Hinchin- 
broke, and sent that and my other letter that missed of 
going on Thursday last. So to bed. 

Sahokl P&pyb: Diary. 

The Abstract. — An abstract la a brief condensation 
of a longer composition. It is very important for 
every one to know how to make an abstract, for in 
oar daily life we are oonBtantly called npon to give 
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abstracts of oonTeraation, of books, of BermonB, or of 
letters. Sometimes the term Btunmaty or resume is 
used instead of abstract. 

Stady the following example of an abstract of 7%6 
W\fe in Washington Irving'e Sketch-Book. 

It is the story of a young and rich merchant, who, a 
few months before Ms marriage to a lovely girl, was 
suddenly reduced to poverty. The terrible news had 
not yet gone abroad, and the husband lived in mortal 
dread of the hour when his wife, ^m and bred in 
luxury, would be obliged to face the evils and mortifl- 
cations of the common lot. He revealed his sad per- 
ple:dty to Irving, who advised him to take bis wife 
into hia confidence, and make her acquainted witii the 
whole extent of their misfortune. She bore it 'like an 
angel*. They removed to a cottage in the country, 
covered with vines and honeyauckles, to which they 
transferred only one object that spoke of their former 
gtmidear, — hex harp. 

Paxtoit : Ct^taint of Initiutry. 



J/ciibs an aiairact 0/ the Bdeetion onpagea 106-llX. . 
Make two abstract of each of the foBowing xeorhe. 

The first abetrBct should be about one page in length, 
the second, three pages. 

Pilgrim^ 8 Progreai, Robintan Cruaoe, OuiUver^B 
Travel*, Franklin's Autobioffraphy, Scott's Ivanhoe, 
Whifctier's Snow- Bound, Longfellow's JSoangeline, 
Biawatha, or I7te CourUhip ofJUOee Standiah, 
8 
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Porpoae of DescrlptioQ. — The aim of descriptioii is 
to make another person see as clearly as possible some- 
thing that 70U have seen or have imagined. Descrip- 
tion does not, however, always concern itself with 
objects that can* be seen; often it aims to make a reader 
anderstand how various things have affected the hear- 
ing, or the sense of taste, or of smell, or of touch. A 
description may be read to a blind person, explaining 
how a certain bird sang, or how a flower smelled, 
and he will have a comparatively accurate idea of that 
which is described. Description seeks to reproduce 
in other minds tme perceptions of purely concrete 
things, things perceived by the senses, things that we 
can see, or hear, or smell, or touch, or taste. 

A person who wishes to write vivid descriptions 
most learn to observe very closely, he must train all 
his senses constantly. Before he can make other 
people see things he most see them accurately himself; 
before he can make other people enjoy his descriptions 
he most learn to take pleasure in the objects he 
observes. 

Color. — Probably the first thing that the ordinary 

human being notices is color. We observe what colors 

a child wears, we take pleasure in colored pictures, an 
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aDtninn landscape, the blue water, or the gorgeous 
effects of sunset. Learn to enjoy color, and learn also 
to mention definite, specific colors so that your au- 
dience will know exactly what shade to pictore in the 
mind's eye. 



Point out, in the following passage, every noun and 
every adjective that suggests color. Are there any verbs 
that suggest color t Name all the unusual wordt in the 
second paragraph. What does the title, Pageant of 
Summer, mean T What is the one central idea of the 
passage t 

AU the procession of living: and growing thingi poMca. 
The grass stands up taller and still taller, the sheaths open, 
and the stalk arises, the pollea clings till the breeze sweeps 
it The bees rush past, aad the resolute wasps; the 
humble bees, whose weight swings them along. About the 
oaks and maples the brown chafers swarm, and the f^n- 
owls at dusk, and the blackbirds and Jays by day, cannot 
reduce their legions while they last. Yellow butterflies, 
and white, broad red admirals, and sweet blues; think of 
the kingdom of flowers which is theirs! Heavy moths 
burring at the edge of the copse ; green, and red, and gold 
flies; gnats, like smoke, around the tree tops; midges so 
thick over the brook, as if you conld haul a net full; tiny 
leaping creatures in the grass; bronze beetles across the 
paUi; blue dragonflies pondering on cool leaves of water- 
I^ntain. Blue jays flitting, a magpie drooping across 
from elm to elm; young rooks that have escaped the hostile 
shot blundering up into the branches; missel thrushes 
leading their fledglings, already strong on the wing, from 
field to field. An egg' here on the sward dropped by a 
starling; a red ladybird creeping, tortoise- like, up a green 
fern frond. Finches undulating through the air, shooting 
themselves with closed wings, and linnets happy with tb^ 
young. 
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Oolden dandeliona disca — gold and oruige — of a hue 
more beautiful, I think, than the higher and more visible 
buttercup. A blackbird, gleaming so bhick ia he, Bplaahing 
in the runlet of water across the gateway. A ruddy king- 
fiaher swiftly drawing himself, aa you might draw a atroke 
with a pencil, over the surface of the yellow buttercups, 
and away above the hedge. Hart's-tongue fern, thick 
with green, so green as to be thick with ite colour, deep 
in the ditch under the shady hazel bouf^. White 
meadow-Bweet lifting its tiny florets, and black flowered 
sedges. B. Jefpebieb; The Pageant of SwAmer. 

CoBect, f^om the hooks you have been reading thia 
year, and bring to doit, a U»to/ twmty-Jioe leordi Hgnt- 
J^ing color. 

SXKBCI8B. 

Detcribe each oj^ the following >~ 

1, A sunset. 

2. A painting. 
8. A necktie. 

4. A shop-window. 
6. A robin. 

6. The variouB stamps issued by the United States 
Sovermnent. 

7. A maple-tree in autumn. 

8. A carpet. 

9. A waU paper. 

10. A person's complexion. 

Form. — Form is noted easily by most obserrers. 
Too are likely to know the shape of your new hat, or 
of the flower-beda in your garden, or of the shell yoa 
fonnd on the seashore, or of the new pin given to yoa. 
You can draw a circle, or a horseshoe, or a lucky* 
bone ; you know how the new moon looks, and you 
can, perhaps, recognize the tracks of a rabbit in the 
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BDow. You are constantly being asked to describe 
the sliape and fona of varioos things, and 70a need to 
learn the power of close obserration. 

Stndy the following descriptions, pointing oat the 
words that suggest form, the shape of anything, its 
size, its height, its position. 

The white, paved waggon-track, s by-patii of the 
sacred way to Eleusia, zigz^ged through sloping olive- 

yards, from the plain of silvered blue 

Waitbr Patbb : Qrtde Studio. 

From the palace yoo could see the rows and rows of 
roafieas houses that made up the city, looking like 
empty honeycombs filled with blackness. 

R. KiPUNO : 7%e Jungle Sook. 

A Tomb. 

A great table of black marble supports the recUning 
figures of the duke and duchess, who lie there peace- 
fi^y and majestically, in their robes and crowns, with 
their beads each on a cushion, the pair of whic^ are 
supported, from behind, by three charming little kneel- 
ing angels ; at the foot of the quiet couple are a lion 
and a greyhound, with heraldic devices. At each of 
the angles of the table is a large figure in white marble 

of a woman elaborately dressed Round the 

sides of the tomb are small images of the apostles. 

Hehbt Jakxb ; A lAttle Tour in France. 

What is the location of the house described below? 
What is its size? its shape? Explain the value of 
each italicized word in suggesting form. By what 
partionlars and details has the author explained the 
idea in " weather-beaten " ? 
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Howerer, as you begin to find the way a trifle more 
open, you will not fail to notice on ttie rigtit-hand side, 
about midway of the square, a emali, Iok brick house of 
ft story and a half, aet out upon the aidew&lk, as 
weather-beaten and mute aa an aged beggar fallen 
asleep. Ite comiffated roof of dull red IUm, sloping 
down toward you with an inworrf curve, is overgrown 
with weeds, and in the fall of the year is gay with the 
yellow plumes of the golden-rod. You can almost 
touch with your cane the lower edge of the broad, over' 
hanging eaoet. The batten shuttera at door and window, 
with hinget like those of a pottem, are abut with a 
grip that makea one'a knuckUa and naiia feel lacerated. 
Save in the brick- work itself there ia not a cranny. 
You would say the house has the lockjaw. There are 
two doort, and to each a single chipped and battered 
marble step. Continuing on down Uie aide-walk, in a 
Une with Uie house, is a garden masked from view by a 
high, dose board-fence. You may see the tops of its 
fruil>-trees, pomegranate, peach, banana, fig, pear, and 
particularly one large orange, close by the fence, that 
must be very old. 

Cabins : Old Creole Ikiga, 



■ZSBCISS. 

Deaerlhe the form of the following o^ecU:— 

1. A public bnildin^r. 
3. Your house. 

3. Your Dew skates. 

4. Your boat 
6. A bicycle. 

6. A dachshund. 

7. A swallow. 

8. A sunflower. 

9. A pine tree. 
10. A bat 
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In deBCTibii^ people a writer needs to have a quick 
appreciation of color and form, and be able to give a 
euggeative bat not too minute description of the &ce, 
figure, dress of the person whom he is trying to picture. 

In the following descriptioDs point out every word 
that suggests form or color. 

We walked in, and Frances rose from her aeat near the 
table to receive us; her mourning; attire gave her a re- 
cluse, rather conventual but withal very diatinguiahed 
look; its ^ave simplicity added nothing to beauty, but 
much to dignity; the finish of the white collar and mmn- 
ehettes aufficed for a relief to the merino gown of solemn 
black; ornament was foraworn. Frances courtesied with 
sedate grace, looking, as she always did, when one first 
sccoated her, more a woman to respect than to love. 
Charlotte Beiont£: The Professor. 

A woman came from the thicket more beautiful than 
any dream he had ever dreamed. She was clad in a saffron 
robe over white that was like the shining of the sua on 
foam of the aea, and this was claspt with great bauds of 
yellow gold, and over ber shoulders was the golden rip- 
pling fiood of her hair, the sprays of which lightened into 
delicate fire, and made a miat before him, ia the which 
he could see ber eyea like two blue pools wherein purple 
shadows dreamed. Sharp: Deirdrt, 

The young man had laid down his sketch-book and 
risen. His bushy light-brown curls, as well aa his yontb- 
fnlness, identified him at once with Oelia's appari- 

" Dorothea, let me introduce to you my consin, Ur. 
Ladislaw. Will, this is Misa Brooke." 

The couHin waa so close now, that, when he lifted hia 
bat, Dorothea could see a pair of gray eyes rather near 
together, a delicate ir^gular nose with a little ripple in 
it, and hair falling backward ; but there was a mouth and 
chin of a more prominent, threatening aspect than be- 
longed to the type of the grandmother's miniature. Toung 
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Ladulftw did not feel it neoeasaiy to smile, as if he were 
charmed with fhia introductioa to his future second couaia 
and her relatlTes; but wore rather a pouting air of dis- 
content Oeoboe Euot : Jf MJdJamarcA. 

Motion. — In the following passage point out all the 
verbs that describe motion. How many of these are 
participles? Point oat all the nouns and adjectives 
that describe motion. Explain the meaning of each of 
the following words in the third sentence : "swayed," 
"whirled," and "drifted". What are the three 
chief characteristics of the dancers? 

Thx TaranteBa. 

(1) The mnletresses left their beasts to browse about 
the door of the inn and came into the little public 
room, where were already the wife and sister of the 
landlord, and took their places vie-d-vis while the land- 
lord seized his tambourine and beat from it a wild and 
lively meaaure. (2) The women were barefooted and 
hoopless, and they gave us the Tarantella with all the 
beauty of natural movement and free floating drapery, 
and with all the splendid grace of pose which animates 
tiie antique statues and pictures of dancers. (8) They 
swayed themselves in time with the music; then filled 
with its passionate impulse, advanced and retreated 
and whirled away ; snapping their fingers ahove their 
heads, and looking over their shoulders with a gay and 
laughing challenge to each other, they drifted Uirough 
the ever-repeUed figures of flight and wooing, and 
wove for us pictures of delight that remained upcm the 
brain like tlie effect of long-pondered vivid colors, and 
still return to illume and complete any representation 
of that indescribable dance. 

W. D. HovfBixs : Salian Jovmeyt, 
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Sound. — Make a list from the folloTring passages of 
all the words that describe sound, grouping them 
under the heads : — nouns, adjectives, and verbs. To 
how many different things is the sound compared? 

" List«n to tiie ground-ice. It knocks." 
When they kneeled this time they heard the m(»t 
carious mutBed grunts and knockings, apparently under 
their feet. Sometimes it sounded as though a blind 
puppy were squeaking ; then as if a stone were being 
ground on hard ice ; and again, like muffled blows on a 
drum : but all dragged out and made small, as though 
they travelled through a little horn a weary distance 
away. R. Kiplino : The /Second Jungle Book. 

Has the first paragraph in the passage below one 
central idea? Why does the author describe these 
other soonds? Kame all those which the loon's 
cry resembles. Name all sounds of wild beasts or of 
birds that the writer has mentioned. What makes 
him a good judge of the loon's cry? At what time is 
it most distinct? Under what circnmstances? Does 
he make you hear the sound? Could you imitate the 
cry? 

In the middle of the night, as indeed each time that 
we lay on the shore of a IsJie, we heard the voice of the 
loon, loud and distinct, from far over the lake. It is a 
very wild sound, quite in keeping with the place and 
the circumstances of the traveler, and very unlike the 
voice of a bird. I could lie awake for hours listening 
to it, it is so thrilling. When camping in such a wild- 
erness as this, you are prepared to hear sounds from 
some of its inhabitants which will give voice to its 
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'wildneas. Some idea of bears, wolves, or paatbera rous 
in your head naturally, and when this note is first heard 
very far off at midnight, aa you lie with your ear to the 
ground, — the forest being perfectly still about you, you 
take it for granted that it ia the voice of a wolf or some 
other wild beast, for only the laat part is heard when 
at a distance, — you oonclude that it is a pack of wolves 
baying the moon, or, perchance, cantering after a 
moose. Strange as it may seem, the " mooing " of a cow 
on a mountiun-side comes nearest to my idea of the 
voice of a bear ; and this bird's note resembled that. 
It was the unfailing and characteristic sound of those 
lakes. We were not so lucky as to hear wolves howl, 
though that is an occasional serenade. Some friends 
of mine, who two years ago went up the Caucomgomoc 
River, were serenaded by wolves while moose-hunting 
by moonlight. It was a sudden burst, as if a hundred 
demons had broke loose, — a startling sound enough, 
which, if any, would make your hair stand on end, and 
all was still again. It lasted but a moment, and you'd 
have thought there were twenty of them, when prob- 
ably there were only two or three. They heard it twice 
only, and they said that it gave expression to the wild- 
erness which it lacked before. I heard of some men 
who, while skinning a moose lately in the woods, were 
driven off from the carcass by a pack of wolvea, which 
ate it up. 

This of the loon — ^I do not mean its laugh, but its 
looning, — is a long'dxawn call, as it were, sometimes 
^gularly human to my ear,— hoo-hoo-ooooo, like the 
hallooing of a man on a very high key, having thrown 
his voice into his head. I have heard a sound exactly 
like it when breathing heavily through my own nostrils, 
half awake at ten at night, su^^esting my atQnity to 
the loon ; as if its language were but a dialect of my 
own, after alL Formerly, when lying awake at mid- 
night in those woods, 1 1^ listened to hear some words 
or syllablee of their language, but it chanced that I 
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listened in vain until I heard the cry of the loon. I 
have heard it occasionally on the ponds of my native 
town, but there its wildness is not enhanced hy the 
surrounding scenery. — Thokbau : The Maine Woods. 

Name all the sounds heard during the night de- 
scribed by the author of the next extract. Are they 
loud or soft ? Point out all the verbs that describe 
the sounds; all the words that suggest silence. 

For the most part, there was no recognition of hnman 
life in the night, no human breathing was heard, only 
the breathing of the wind. As we aat up, kept awake 
by the novelty of our situation, we heard at intervals 
foxes stepping about over the dead leaves, and brush- 
ing the dewy grass close to our tent, and once a mus- 
quaab fumbling among the potatoes and melons in our 
boat; but when we hastened to the shore we could 
detect only a ripple in the water ruffling the disk of a 
star. At intervals we were serenaded by the song of a 
dreaming sparrow or the throttled cry of an owl ; but 
after each sound which near at hand broke the stillness 
of the night, each crackling of the twigs, or rustling 
among the leaves, there was a sudden pause, and deeper 
and more . conscious silence, as if the intruder were 
aware that no life was rightfully abroad at that hour. 
There was a fire in Lowell, as we judged, this night, 
and we saw the horizon blazing, and heard the distant 
alarm-bells, as it were a faint tinkling music borne to 
these woods. But the most constant and memorable 
sound of a summer's night, which we did not fail to 
hear every night afterward, though at no time so in- 
cessantly and BO favorably as now, was the barking of 
the house-dc^ from the loudest and hoarsest bark to 
the faintest aerul palpitation under the eaves of heaven, 
from the patient but anxious mastifF to the timid and 
wakeful terrier, at first loud and rapid, and then &int 
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and slow, to be imitated ouly in a whisper; wow>ffow< 
vow-wow-wo-wo-w-w. Even in a retired and uniohab- 
ited district like this, it waa a BufiBciency of sound for tiie 
ear of night, and more impreesive than any music. I 
have heard the voice of a hound, just before daylight, 
while the stars were shining, from over the woods and 
river, for in the horizon, when it sounded as sweet and 
melodious as an instrument. The hounding of a dog 
pursuing a fox or other animal in the horizoa may have 
first suggested the notes of the hunting-horn to alter- 
nate with and relieve the lungs of the dog. This natural 
bugle long resounded in the woods of the ancient world 
before the horn was invented. The very dogs that sul* 
lenly bay the moon from fnrmyarde in these nights 
excite more heroism in our breasU than all the civil 
exhortations or war sermons of the age. «I would 
rather be a dog, and bay the moon," than many a Roman 
that I know. The night is equally indebted to the 
clarion of the cock, with wakeful hope, from the very 
setting of the sun, prematurely ushering in the dawn. 
All these sounds, the crowing of cocks, the baying of 
dr>gs, and the hum of insects at noon, are the evidence 
of nature's health or sound state. 

Thokeav : Concord and Merrimack Jtivert, 



Detcribe thefolloioing toundt: — 

1. A door that needs to be oiled. 

2. A saw in use. 
8. A bird's song. 

4. Tour friend's voice. 

6. A freight- train being awitched to another track. 

6. The wind at night. 

7. Footsteps on froaty ground. 

8. The electric fan. 

9. The machioer; in some mill. 

10. The noise attending a football game. 
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Smell. — Fragrance, the odor of anything, is easy 
to detect but harder than anything else to describe, 
because we have not in oar language many words 
descriptive of smell. 

In the passages below, name all the adjectives that 
describe odor. Collect all the comparisons, all the con- 
trasts introduced in order to describe the subject dis- 
cussed. What special nonna are used which in them- 
selves suggest some smell to you ? What sn^^pestions 
of color and of form are here ? 

The other day, when I walked to Goodman's Hill, it 
seemed to me that the atmosphere was never so full of 
fragrance and spicy odors. There is a great variety in 
the frafp'ance of the apple-blosaoms as well as in their 
tints. Some are quite spicy. The air seemed filled 
with the odor of ripe strawberries, though it is quite 
too early for them. The earth was not only fragrant^ 
but sweet and spicy, i-eminding ua of Arabian gales, 
and what mariners tell of the Spice Islands. 

Tbobbad; Summof. 

Again I scent the white lily, and a season I had 
waited for has arrived. How indispensable are these 
experiences to make up the summer. It is tiie emblem 
of purity, and its scent su|^sts it. Growing in stag- 
nant and muddy water, it bursts up so pure and fair to 
the eye and so sweet to the scent, as If to show us what 
purity and sweetness reside in and can be extracted 
from the slime and muck of earth. 

H. D. Thokbau : Summer. 

And because the breath of Sowers is far sweeter in 
the air, where it comes and goes like the warbling of 
music, than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit 
for that delight than to know what be the flowers and 
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plants that do best perfume the air. Roees, daoiaak 
and red, are fast flowers of their smells ; so that you 
may walk by a whole row of them, and find nothing of 
their sweetness ; yea, though it be in a morning's dew. 
Bays likewise yield no smell as tiiey grow ; rosemary 
littie, nor sweet marjoram. That which above all 
others yields the sweetest smell in the air is the violet, 
especially the white double violet, which comes twice a 
year, about the middle of April, and about Barthol- 
omew-tide ; next to that is the musk rose ; then the 
strawberry leaves dying vrith a most excellent cordial 
smell ; thea the flower of the vines — it is a little dust, 
like tjie dust of a bent which grows upon the cluster 
in the first coming forth ; then sweet-brier; thenwall- 
fiowers, which are very delightful to be set under a 
parlour, or lower chamber window; then pinks and 
gilliflowers, especially the matted pink and clove- 
gilliflower ; then the flowers of the lime tree; then the 
honeysuckles, so they be somewhat afar off. Of bean 
flowers I speak not because they are field flowers ; but 
those which perfume the air most delightfully, not 
passed by as the rest, but being trodden upon and 
crushed, are three — that is bumet, wild thyme and 
water-mints; therefore you are to set whole alleys of 
them to have the pleasure when you walk or tread. 
Bacon: On Gardens. 

Btudy the purpose of the next passage by explaining 
what the italicized words suggest of color, form, sound, 
or smell. 

It was a bright, cheerful apartment, giving upon 
the laurels of the rocky hillside, and permeated, like 
the rest of the house, with the wholesome spice of the 
vcdUy — an odor that, in its pure desaicating property, 
seemed to obliterate all flavor of alien human habita- 
tion, and even to dominate and etherialize the app^iz- 
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Aijr smell o{ the vlaiids before them. The hare, thin- 
itiff, planed^ boarded walls appeared to reeeut any 
decoration that might have moored of dust, decay, or 
moisture. The four large windows and long, open 
door, set in scanty strips of the plainest spotless muslin, 
framed in themselves pictures of woods and rock and 
sky of limitless depth, color, and distance, that made 
all other adornment impertinent. Nature, invading the 
room at every opening, had banished Art from tiiose 
neutral walls. 

Bbbt Habtb : A I'hyUis of the Sierras. 

Touch. — Study in the following descriptions the 
way in which the feeling of cold, or dampness, size, 
consistency are noted. Study the verbs, adjectivea, 
and adverbs in each extract, pointing out those which 
are especially picturesque. What is the structure of 
the sentences? By repetition of what word did the 
author of the first extract give greater unity here? 

Wet weattier was the worst: the cold, deep, 
clammy wet, that wrapped him up like a moist 
great-coat: the only kind of great-coat Toby owned, 
or could have added to his comfort by dispensing with. 
Wet days, when the rain came slowly, thickly, ob- 
stinately down; when the street's throat, like hia own, 
was choked with mist ; when smoking umbreltae passed 
and repassed, spinning round and round like so many 
teetotums, as they knocked against each other on the 
crowded footway, throwing off a little whirlpool of un- 
comfortable sprinklings; when gutters brawled and 
waterspouts were full and noisy ; when the wet from 
the projecting stones and ledges of the church fell drip, 
drip, drip, on Toby, making the wisp of straw on 
which be stood mere mud in no time ; those were the 
days Uiat tried him. Dickens : 7^ ChxTnes. 
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Green rushes, lon^ aad thick, standing up above 
the edge of the ditch, told the hour of the year as dis- 
tinctly as the shadow on the dial the hour of the day. 
Green and thick and sappy to the touch, they felt like 
summer, soft and elastic, as if full of life, mere rushes 
ttiough they were. 

K. Jbffbbibs : The Pageant of Summer. 

What interesting contrasts our climate affords. In 
July you rush panting into the pond to cool yourself 
in tepid water, when the atones on the bank are so 
heated that yon cannot hold one tightly in your hand, 
and horses are melting on the road. — Now you walk 
on the same pond frozen, amid the snow, with numbed 
flngera and feet, and see the wat«r target bleached and 
stiff in the ice. Thobkau : Winter. 



Descr^ with reference to the eenee of touch : — 

1. The feeling of the snow sgainst youi face in a 
winter stonn. 

2. A walk on a dusty road in Hummer. 

3. The difference between plush and silk. 

4. The fur of a Better dog. 

6. Your experiences in climbing a hill when the only 
path waa over pebbles and jutting rocks. 

6. The senBBtions of a person walking along a sandy 
beach at low tide, 

7. How you felt when you pinched your finger in the 
door. 

Taste. — In the following description point out every 
word that describes something to eat. Point out 
every word that tells how any article of food wonld 
taste. Are there any references to color, form, mo- 
tion, soond, smell, or loach? 
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Sncb heaped-up platters of cakes of Tarioaa and 
almost indescribable kinds, known only to experienced 
Dutch housewives I There was the doii^fhty dough- 
nut, the tender oly-koek, and the crisp and crumbling 
cruller ; sweet cakes and short cakes ; ginger cakes 
and honey cakes, and the whole family of cakes. And 
then there were apple pies, and peach pies, and pumpkin 
pies; besides slices of ham and smoked beef; and 
moreover delectable dishes of preserved plums, and 
peaches, and pears, and quinces, — not to mention 
broiled shad and roasted chickens ; together with bowls 
of milk and cream, all mingled hi^ledy-pi^ledy, 
pretty much as I have enumerated tbem, with the 
motherly tea<pot sending up its clouds of vapor from 
the midst. 

W. iBvnra : TTIa Xegend of 81^^ SbUow. 

He forth from the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd j 
With jellies sooUier than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syropa, tinct with cinnamon : 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one. 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 

JoBK KsATB : Th« £k}e of <% Agnea. 

BXESCISX. 

Deacribt each of theJbUowinff o^ectt a— 

1. A watch. 

3. A pin. 

8. An umbrella you have lost 

4. Your new dress. 

5. A football oostume. 

6. Your fountain-pen. 

7. Your pet dog. 
9 
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8. The binding of a book. 
S. A lamp ahada 

10. A bunch of grapes. 

11. A piece of aweet-scented geranium. 

12. A canary bird. 

18. Tout picnic in the woods. 

14. A pin-wheel or a rocket in action. 

16. An electric fan. 

Paragraph Stractore. — Study the following descrip- 
tion, pointing out every reference to anything (1) 
Been, (color, shape, or movement), (2) heard, (3) 
smelled, (4) touched, (5) tasted. Where was the 
author? Did he stand still or move ahout? What has 
guided the author in his division into paragraphs? 
What would be the eflEeot of substituting paragraph four 
in place of paragraph one, or in place of paragraph 
two? What was the first thing the author noticed? 
the second? the third? the fourth? Is this the order 
in which you would have noticed things? 

It is the last day of July : for a ttionsand versts on 
every side lies Russia,— home. 

The whole sky is a shadowless blue ; one little cloud 
only floats upon it and melts away. A windless, sultry 
calm ; the air like warm milk. 

The larks trill, the doves coo, the swallows sweep by 
with their swift and noiseless flight ; the horses neigh 
and crop the grass; the dogs stand about, gently 
wagging their tails, but not barking. 

There is a mingled smell of smoke, hay, tar, and 
leattier. 

The hemp is ripe, and gives forth its penetratii^ 
but pleasant odor. 

In a deep, gently.sloping ravine grow rows of thick- 
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topped, weather-beaten willowa. Below them flows a 
brook ; in its bed the stones quiver beneath the rip< 
pling surface of the water. In the distance, whei-e 
earth and sky join, is to be seen the blue line of a 
broad river. 

On one side of the ravine are a number of neat little 
bams and atorebouses, their doors all carefully closed ; 
OD the other side, half a dozen peasants' hute built of 
flr logs and boards. Every roof is surmounted by a 
bird-hoose on the top of a tall pole ; on the gables are 
tin horses' heads with stiff manes. The rough panes 
of glass shimmer with all the colors of the rainbow. 
On the window-shutters are vases of flowers painted 
in a very primitive fashion. Before the houses stand 
heavy benches, vrith here and there a cat curled up in 
a ball, with pointed transparent ears ; behind the high 
threshold is the cool dark interior. 

L TocEGDKKiBPF : Potmt in Prote. 

XZSBCISB. 

CritieiM the/oBoteinff description and reiorite it, avoid- 
in ff th€ favU* you have pointed out 

It was dark and cold in the place and that sound 
frightened me. 

I was ten years old. 

The night before I had read a detective stor^ and had 
enjoyed it immensely. 

I thought I amelled amoke in the woods. 

The description of camping alone had made me want 
to camp too. 

It was April. 

There were a nnmber of pine trees near me and the 
wind made a queer, soft sound among the branches. 

BZSBCISB. 

Write a deeeription of a landacape, atating what day 
it ia, where you are, wAat you see, hear, emell, or touch 
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Sentence Structure, and Words. — What is Uie 
Btructure of each sentence in each of the following 
passages? Analyze the first three sentences in the 
first extract. Point out in each extract the words 
that describe color, form, motion, sound, smell, touch, 
and taste. Bewrite the first passage omitting every 
adjective. What effect does the omission of the 
adjectives have upon the description? 

That spring the mohwa tree, that Baloo was so fond 
of, never flowered. The greeny, cream-colored, waxy 
blossoms were heat-killed before they were bom, and 
only a few bad-smelling petals came down when he 
stood on his hind legs and shook the tree. Then, inch 
by inch, the untempered heat crept into the h«irt of 
the Jungle, turning it yellow, brown, and at last black. 
The green growths in the sides of the ravines burned 
up to broken wires and curled films of dead stuff ; the 
hidden pools sank down and caked over, keeping the 
last least footmark on their edges as if it had l^u cast 
in iron; the juicy-stemmed creepers fell away from 
the trees they clung to and died at their feet; the 
bamboos withered, clanking when the hot winds blew, 
and the moss pulled off the rocks deep in the Jungle, 
till they were as bare and as hot as the quiveiii^ blue 
boulders in the bed of the stream. 

R. Kipling : The Second JungU Book. 

What are the most unusual words in the passage 
above? How many different forms of the verb appear 
here? Bewrite the passage, arranging it in such a way 
that you can omit the prepositions. This will mean 
substituting adverbs and adjectives in place of prepo- 
sitional phrases, and substituting one verb for another. 
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The Btorm iacreased witJi the night. The sea was 
laahed into tremendous confneion. There was a fearful, 
sullen sound of rushing; waves and broken surges. 
Deep called unto deep. At times the black volume of 
clouds overhead seemed rent asunder by flashes of 
lightning that quivered along the foaming billows, and 
made the succeeding darkness doubly terrible. The 
thunders bellowed over the wild waste of waters, and 
were echoed and prolonged by the mountain waves. 
As I saw the ship go staggering and plunging among 
these roaring caverns, it seemed miraculous that she 
regahied her balance, or preserved her buoyancy. Her 
yuds would dip into the water; her bow was almost 
buried beneath the waves. Sometimes an impending 
surge appeared ready to overwhelm her and nothing 
but the dextrous movement of the helm preserved her 
from the shock. 

When I retired to my cabin, the awful scene still 
followed me. The whistling of the wind through the 
rigging sounded like funereal wailings. The creaking 
of the masts ; the straining and groaning of bulkheads, 
as the ship labored in the weltering sea, were fright- 
ful. As I heard the waves rushing along the side of 
the ship, and roaring in my very ears, it seemed as if 
Dc«tii were n^ng ronnd this floating prison, seeking 
for his prey ; the mere starting of a nail, the yawning 
of a seam, might give him entrance. 

W. Ibvinq : The Voyage. 

From the foUowing paaaa^ make a table of descrip> 
tive adjectives under the heads : oolor, form, motion, 
sound, touch, smell, taste. 

It vras ft solitary road, which seemed to lead to the 
very heart of some world of leafy, tempered beauty, 
for June was passing along the water-ways, and all the 
land was quick with leaf and blossom. A wind was 
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abroad in the aoft marsh grass and In the purpling 
feathery grasses of the higher meadow lands, where 
butter-cups and daisies nodded in the waving green. 
Xow aod then across the shadow of flickering branches 
came the soft gleam of yellow wings or blue, and once, 
from far away, rippled the notes of a young bobohnk 
that was singing madly for the mere joy of living. At 
long intervals, from out the sheltering branches of elm 
tree or of maple, rose the duil red chimneys of a farm- 
house, whose doorways and windows were half hidden 
by blossoming lilacs and syringa bushes ; and sgain, 
on some green sea-meadow or rocky headland, stood 
out the rough gray stone walls of a rich man's summer 
home. An air of quaint distinction rested upon one 
old-fashioned place in a sheltered cove at the right, 
where smooth-hewn pillars of granite rock, surmounted 
by balls of stone, guarded tlie entrance. A hedge of 
Bpirea, whose long sprays were now in delicate bloom 
trf white, marked the confines of the lawn ; a wide 
graveled driveway, bordered by overarching elms, led 
to a great colonial miansion, whose white walls and tall 
pUlars gleamed out softly from behind green branches 
of elm and pine ; and all, perhaps because of some 
touch of wildness in the micut grass and the luxuriant 
foliage, wore a storied look. Neglect, which had not 
yet brought it an air of desolation, seemed to hint of a 
full tide of life that had come and gone, and to the 
eyes of Uie girl who waa gazing at it, window and 
doorway and threshold were eloquent. 

MiiBGABET Shbbwood : TKt Coming o/tfu Tide, 



Writea description of each of tlte/oHoKinff au^'ect* :-~ 

1. A Toad. 

2. A mountain. 

3. A river. 
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4. A forest. 

6. A walk in the country. 

Find tu)0 descripHona in one of^foOtl^ng books, 
and be ready to read them in dasB. 

The Sir Moger de CoverUy Papere ; Franklin's Au- 
UMography ; Ivanhoe ; The Vicar of WaJt^fietd; 2%e 
Courtship of JilRU* StandisA. 
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Part II 

BECOND YEAR'S WORK 



CHAPTER I 
THB FIBST PRINCIPLEB OP RHETOBIO 

Rhetoric (Greek, art of oratory) ia concerned with 
the art of speaking and of writing. Grammar shows 
ns how to speak with correctnesa ; rhetoric shows us 
how to speak with clearness, force, and beauty. The 
lecturer who is awkward or careless In his speech is 
Qsoally called uninteresting, no matter how important 
his ideas may be. People do not listen willingly to a 
man who takes no pains to deliver opinions in a clear 
and effective way, but they will listen to a person who 
thinks oat in advance just what he wants to say, and 
attempts to present his ideas attractively. Who is the 
best lectmrer you have ever heard ; who in your 
circle of aoqaaintances cau tell a story in the most 
thrilling fashion ? Is it not the man or tiie woman 
who cares enough to explain what yon do not un- 
derstand, and who holds your attention by speak 
ing enthusiastically, choosing as vivid phrases as 
possible ? The word most frequently used by the 
average reader in criticising literature is the word 
' < interesting. ' ' People expect to be held, not repelled, 
by what they read. How is a speaker to learn to be 
** interesting," what most he do ? He must study the 
art of rhetoric. There are no mysterious secrets which, 

■36 
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once learned, will give him magic control over his 
hearers ; the art of rhetoric is simple : it necessitates 
constant work, but does not demand extraordinary 
powers. Kot every one can become a great writer, 
yet every one can learn the few rules that help as to 
become clear, forcible, and even beautiful, in our 
method of speaking and of writing. 

The Audience. — First of all, a writer should know ex- 
actly what he wishes to say, how much and how little. 
This he cannot discover unless he is aware of the na- 
ture of the people to whom he is talking, his audience. 
He should try to find out three things about his 
audience: 

(1) how much the audience already knows about 

the subject he wishes to discuss; 

(2) how much interest it has in that subject ; 
(8) how well-educated it is, in generaL 



For what audience was each of the following books 
written? 

lxia<i\}\,oe, lAtile Women, Tha Boya of '61. Blaclc 
Beauty, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Tom Broum at Rwghy, 
Treasure Island. 

Give the reasons for your decision. 
If you are writing a letter to one of your school- 
mates you will write in a way unlike that which you 
would use in writing to your grandfather. He would 
not understand your allusions to school aftairs unless 
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yoa were to ezplaia clearly. A man who ia writing 
a book about histoiy decides whether it is to be a text- 
book for boys and girls in the grammar-school or a 
reference book for teachers, and he thinks oat very 
carefoUy the best way of writing for his special 
audience. Everybody has laughed at the pompons 
people who use long words to young children, or who 
'* show off " their knowledge of classical mythology 
in the presence of the uneducated. Such behavior 
is not only bad ta«te, but a siga of ignorance on the 
part of the speaker, who has not taken the time to 
consider his audience. Before you write a theme, or 
a letter, or before you begin to tell a story, try to 
discover the three important facts about your andience, 
and help that audience, as much aa you can, to under- 
stand you. 

BXBKCtSC. 

1. Write a theme trying to interest your father in 
some book that you liave read and enjoyed. Write 
another theme tiying to interest your sister in the 
same book. 

2. Rewrite the following passages so that a girl or 
boy of nine would understand them. 

Some books are to be tasted, otheia to be Bwallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested. 

Bacon: OfStudie$. 

ProcrastinatioQ is the thief of time. 

TouKO. 
Hope springs eternal in the himum breast. 
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Unity and Coherence In the Whole Composition. — 
Having detennined the nature of his andience, the 
writer most try to make his readers share his knowledge 
and hia appreciation, by presenting his material in such 
a way that they will understand dearly, quickly, and 
with enjoyment. 

Criticise the following theme. 

The Sotton Public lAbrary. 

I have been asked to write an account of the Boston 
Public Library. I saw It In my summer racation when 
my older brother and I spent a week in Boston. We 
had a glorious time, yisiting ererything. I climbed 
Bunker Hill Monument. It was a pretty hot day but 
I am ^ad I did it. Faneuil Hall was interesting and 
the State House too. The library is a long building 
and Bates Hall is the place where people read. There 
are a great many book-stores in Boston, I bought two 
or three books. There was a policeman in Kites Hall. 
We didn't see many policemen in Boston. Perhaps 
because the streets are so narrow policemen are not 
needed. There are some splendid old manuscripts in 
the library in a cases with colored pictnres. The Art 
Museam m Boston has some famous pictures. I'm 
glad I saw the Pablic Library. 

Bo you understand what the Public Library looks 
like, how it is arranged? How many subjects besides 
the Boston Public Library are discussed? Which 
subject is most interesting to the writer? Is this 
theme about one thing; has it unity or "oneness "? 
Rewrite the theme omitting everything not connected 
with the Library. 
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K the subject of tim theme were My Trip to Boston 
would you have any trouble in underatanding it ? 
Remember to state your subject very exactly. Do not 
promise to write about one subject unless you mean to 
keep that promise. 

Bearrange the sentences in this theme so that all ' 
those which relate to the Boston Fablio Library will be 
grouped together. Which form is easier to follow ? 
Which is more orderly ? 

The name given by the rhetoricians to orderliness 
of ideas in writing, is coherence. To "cohere" means 
to "stick together,'* and a coherent theme is one in 
which ideas that belong together are kept together. 

Unity may be secured by keeping to one subject ; 
coherence, by treating that subject in orderly fashion. 

Outlines. — Unity and coherence are absolutely 
essential in any successful piece of writing, and they 
are the test of ezceEence. Ko work can be clear, 
forcible, or beautiful without possessing unity and 
coherence. Describe one thing at a time; proceed 
in a systematic orderly fashion through your theme, 
trying to avoid confusion of ideas. In writing a 
long theme it is wise to make an outline before you 
begin, for an outline will save much time and will 
serve to guide you in an accurate and careful 
fashion. Most young people resent very much the 
idea of making such an outline, for they think, very 
wrongly, that no writer of importance ever did such 
a thing ; they believe that great men do not regard 
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saoh simple laws. No man or woman ever wrote a 
sDccessful or great piece of literature without having 
some outline worked out and kept in mind or else 
committed to paper. The making of an outline is as 
essential as the making of sentences ; it is one of the 
conditions of writing well. Again and again teachers 
say that some of the best writers of themm are 
students who are yery proficient in mathematics. The 
reason for this ia that mathematics teaches these 
students to be careful, exact, and reasonable in writ- 
ing; they do not hurry throogh their themes, but take 
time and thought to make then unified and coherent. 
A bouse cannot be built without a thoroughly made 
plan, a theme likewise must have a plan. 



1. Turn to the table of contents in Green's Short 
Sietory of the English People and study bis outline, 
noting bis divLaion into chapters. 

2. Look at the table of contents in Gayley'g The 
Claeeio MytM in, Mifflisfi Jdteraiure and study bis 
method of division into chapters. 

How to Make an Outline, — An ontline may be 
formal or informal ; it may be a few notes jotted down, 
or an elaborate plan in tabulated form (tabulated, 
in form of a table or chart). Below are given two 
oatUnes of the following paragraph. 

The sun shone, the water danced and sparkled, 
and presently we raised our s^ and took the gale that 
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blev for Capri — an oblong height rising ton miles 
beyond out of the heart of the azure gulf. On the way 
thither there was little interest but that of natur^ 
beaaty in the bold, picturesque const we skirted for 
some distance ; though on one mighty rocb there were 
the ruins of a seaward-looking Temple of Hercules, 
with arches of the nnmistakeable Roman masonry, be- 
low which the receding waves rushed and poured over 
a jutting let^ in a thunderous cataract 

W. D. HowxLLS : Italian Jinameyt. 

Informal outline, composed of notes. 

Journey to Capri. Weather. Appeaianoe of Capri 

in distance. 
Temple of Hercules. 

Formal outline in tabulated form, composed of heads 
and subheads. 

I. Conditions tmder wtiich we started for Oaprl 

1. Sunshine. 

2. Water sparkling. 

8. Gale blowing for Capri. 
n. Description of Capri. 

I. Oblong height ten mUes oat In the gait 
nL Objects of interest noted dnrii^ the voyage. 
1, Katural beauty of bold coast 
% Ruins of Temple of Hercules. 

In outlining a whole theme, or an essay, it ii cm- 
tonutrj to use snoh a form as this : 

A. Introduction : Statement of theme. 

B. I)evelopment of theme. 

C. Conclusion. 
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Oatline of The Object of the Spectator. 

A. Introdactlon. 

Purpose of aatbor defined : to inatract and to 
divert his readers. 

B. Development. 

I. Recommendation to fomiUea to read the paper 
At breakfast. 
n. Suggestion that Spectator will be devoted to 
morals and nottodiscoBSions of public events. 

III. List of classes in society to whom the paper is ' 

recommended. 

IV. Promise to supply idle men of fashion with 

topics of coDversation. 
Y. Statement of value of paper to women. 

C. Conclusion. 

Promise to discontinue Spectator as soon as the 
author begins to grow dulL 



Make a formal outline of the following .- — 

I had never known Florence more charmiag than 
I found her for a week in that brilliant October. She 
sat in the sunshine beside her yellow river like the 
little treasure-city that she has always seemed, without 
commerce, without other industry than the manufacture 
of mosaic paper-weights and alabaster Cupids, without 
actuality, or energy, or eameatneas, or any of those 
ruf^^ virtues which in most cases are deemed indis- 
pensable for civic robustness ; vrith nothing but the 
littie unaugmented stock of her medisval memories, 
her tender-colored mountains, her churches and palaces, 
pictures and statues. There were very few strangers ; 
one's detested fellow sight-seer was infrequent; the 
native population itself seemed scanty ; the sound of 
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wheela in the streets was bat occasional ; by ei^t 
tfclock at nig^bt, apparently, every one had gone to 
bed, and the wandering tourist, still wandering, had 
the place to bimaelf — bad the thick abadow-masses of 
the great palacea, and the shafts of moonlight striking 
the polygonal paving-stones, and the empty bridges, 
and the silvered yellow of the Amo, and the stjllness 
broken only by a homeward step, accompanied by a 
snatch of song from a warm Italian voice. My room 
at the inn looked out on the river, and was flooded all 
day with sunshine. There was an absurd orange- 
colored paper on the walls ; the Amo, of a hue not 
altogether different, flowed beneath ; and on the other 
Bide of it rose a line of sallow houses, of extreme an- 
tiquity, crumbling and mouldering, liulging and pro- 
truding over the stream. (I seem to sp^k of liieir 
fronts; but what I saw was their shabby backs, Trhich 
were exposed to the cheerful flicker of the river, while 
the fronts stood for ever in the deep, damp shadow of 
a narrow medissval street.) All this brightness and 
yellowness was a perpetual delight ; it was a part of 
that indefinably charming color which Florence always 
aeeniB to wear as you look up and down at it from the 
river, from the bridges and quays. This Is a kind of 
grave brilliancy — a harmony of high tints — which I 
know not how to describe. There are yellow waits 
and green blinds and red roofs, and intervals of brilliant 
brown and natural-looking blue ; but the picture is 
not spotty nor gaudy, thanks to the colors being dis- 
tributed in large and comfortable masses, and to its 
being vashed over, as it were, by some happy softness 
of sunshine. The river-front of Florence is, in short, 
a delightful composition. Fart of its cbarm comes, <^ 
course, from the generous aspect of those high-based 
Tuscan palaces which a renewal of acquaintance with 
them has again commended to me as the most dignified 
dwellings in the worid. Nothing can be finer than 
that loc^ of giving up the whole immense ground-floor 
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to simple porpoees of Testibule and staircase, of court 
and high-arched entrance ; as if this were all but a 
massive pedestal for the real habitation, and people 
were not properly housed unless, to begin with, they 
should be lifted fifty feet above the pavement. The 
great blocks of the basement ; the great intervals, 
horizontally and verticiUly, from window to window 
(telling of the height and breadth of the rooms within) ; 
the armorial shield hung forward at one of the angles ; 
the wide-brimmed roof, overshadowing the narrow 
street ; the rich old browns and yellows of the walls — 
these definite elements are put t(^ther with admirable 
art. 

Hen BT James : Portraits of Placea. 

There are as many kinds of oatlines as there are 
kinds of writing, and each writer has liberty to make 
his outline as be likes, so long as it is clear and orderij. 

BXXRCIBS. 

Make OuUinetfor the foUowing themes : — 

1. A visit to Kew York, Wasliiii^on, Chicago, or Hma 
other large city. 

S. A description of the interior of your hoTise. 

3. A description of the outaide of some public building. 

4. An explanation of the reason vhy you like Latin 
better than mathematics, or mathematics better than 
Latin. 

The Paragraph. — la order to help the reader to 
know when new ideas are to be introduced, a writer 
forms a fresh paragraph. Paragraph meant, formerly, 
a line drawn in the margin to call attention to a change 
of subject ; to-day paragraph means that section of a 
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composition in which a single unified idea is expressed, 
A paragraph baa been called ■'& wbole composition in 
miniature,** To call attention to the beginning of a 
new paragraph, we follow the practice of indenting the 
first word of the new division of the subject so that 
a slight break in the body of the text is noticeable 
to the eye. Look at several books, observing the 
arrangement of paragraphs. 

The Paragraph: Unity and Coherence. — Study the 
division into paragraphs in the following extract. 
What is the nnmber of lines in each paragraph? How 
did the author decide in what order to arrange hia 
paragraphs? Has he made his subject clear by this 
arrangement or would another be more satisfactory? 
Try the effect of substituting paragraph three in place 
of paragraph two. 

In a hall, the height of which was greatly dispro> 
portioned to its extreme length and width, s long 
oaken table, formed of planks, rough-hewn from the 
forest, and which had scarcely received any polish, 
stood ready prepared for the evening meal of Cedrio , 
the Saxon. The roof, composed of beams and rafters, 
had nothing to divide the apartment from the sky 
except the planking and thatch ; there was a huge fire- 
place at either end of the hall, but as the chimneys 
were constructed in a very clumsy manner, at least eis 
much of the smoke found its way into the apartment, 
as escaped by the proper veot. The constant vapor 
which thia occasioned, had polished the rafters and 
beams of the low-browed hall, by encrusting them 
with a black varnish of soot. On the sides of the 
apartment hung implements of war and of the chase, 
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and there were at each comer folding doora which 
gave access to other parts of the extensive building. 

The other appointments of the mansion partook of 
the rude simplicity of the Saxon period, which Cedrio 
piqued himself upon maintaining. The floor was 
compoaed of earth mixed with lime, trodden into a 
hard substance, such as is often employed in flooring 
our modern bama. For about one quarter of the 
length of the apartment, the floor was raised by a 
step, and this space, which was called the dais, was 
occupied only by the principal members of the family 
and visitors of distinction. For this purpose, a table 
richly covered with scarlet cloth was placed traus> 
versely across the platform, from the middle of which 
ran the longer and lower board, at which the domes- 
tics and inferior persons fed, down towards the 
bottom of the hall. The whole resembled the form 
of the letter T, or some of those ancient dinner- tables, 
which, arranged on the same principles, may be still 
seen in the antique Colleges of Oxford or Cambridge. 
Hassive chairs and settles of carved oak were placed 
upon the dais, and over these seats and the more ele< 
vated table was fastened a canopy of cloth, which 
served in some degree to protect the dignitaries who 
occupied that distinguished station from the weather, 
and especially from the rain, which in some places 
found its way through the ill-constructed roof. 

The walls of this upper end of the hall, as far as 
the dais extended, were covered with hangings or 
curtains, and upon the floor was a carpet, both of 
which were adorned with some attempts at tapestry, 
or embroidery, executed with brilliant or rather gaudy 
colouring. Over the lower range of table, the roof, as 
we have noticed, had no covering ; the rough plas- 
tered walls were left bare, and the rude earthen 
floor was nncarpeted ; the board was uncovered by 
a cloth, and rude massive benches supplied the place 
of obairs. 
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In the centre of the upper table, were placed two 
chairs more elevated than the rest, for the master and 
mistress of the family, who presided over the scene of 
hospitality, and firom doing so, derived their Saxon 
title of honour, which signifles "The Dividers of 
Bread." 

Scott: IvasnJwt, 

From a study of the foregoing passage it is clear 
that oertaiu laws govern the structure of paragraphs 
in a theme. A paragraph may be long or short tmt 
must always be a complete unit of thought coher- 
ently connected with the other paragraphs In a com- 
position. 

Study the following paragraph, noting how the 
author has limited himself to the topic announced in 
the opening sentence. 

The Spanish muleteer has an inexhaustible stock of 
songs and ballads, with which to beguile his incessant 
way-faring. The airs are rude and simple, consisting 
of but few inflexions. These he chants forth with a 
loud voice, and long drawling cadence, seated sideways 
OQ his mule, who seems to listen with induite gravity, 
and to keep time with his paces, to the tune. The 
couplets thus chanted are often old traditional romances 
about the Moors; or some legend of a saint; or some 
love ditty ; or, what is still more frequeut, some ballad 
about a bold contrabandista, or hawiy biindalero ; for 
the smuggler and the robber are poetical lieroes among 
the common people of Spain. Often the song of the 
muleteer is composed at the instant, and relates to 
some local scene, or some incident of the journey. This 
talent of singing and improvising is frequent in Sx>ain, 
and is said to have been inherited from the Moors. 
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There Is Bometbing wildly pleasing in listening to 
these ditties among the rude and lonely scenes they 
illustrate, accompanied as they are, by the occasiomU 
jingle of the mule-belL 

Ibtutq: Th« AUuxmbriM, 

What makes the following paragraph lacli unity? 

Boys like books of adventure more than girls do. It 
is beranse they enjoy life in the open air and delight 
in hearing how people who live free, wild lives 
manage, to get food, drink, and clothing and to pro- 
tect tibemselves from wild beasts or from other men 
who are in desperate circumstances. A pirate is a 
man who captures merchant vesaels on the high seas 
and steals all the valuables. Sometimes he sells the 
seamen into slavery. Bret Harte*8 stories of western 
life are full of exciting adventores. 

Seotence Strnctnre : Unity, Coheniice, and Em- 
phasis. — A sentence (Latin aentire^ to feel, to think) 
is the expression in words of a complete thoaght. It is 
a nnified idea presented to other people by means of a 
form in which a subject is represented as doing, 
thinking, or experiencing something. Every sentence 
shotild contain one thonght, expressed in such a way 
as to be absolutely clear and coherent. Study the 
following sentences, noting that each is a complete, 
coherent unit. Analyze each, referring to the Review, 
page 10, for the rules of English grammar. 

The fiur understanding between Sir Roger and his 
chaplain, and their mntiuil concurrence in doing good, 
is the more remarkable because the very next village 
is famous for the differences and contentions that 
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rise between the parson and the squire, who live in a 
perpetual state of war. The parson is always preach- 
ing at the squire, and the squire, to be revenged on 
the parson, never comes to church. The squire has 
made all his teuEints atheists and tithe-stealers ; while 
the parson instructs them ever; Sunday in the dignity 
of his order, and insinuates to them in almost every 
sermon that he ia a better man than his patron. In 
short, matters are come to such an extremity that the 
squire has not said his prayers either in public or 
private this half-year ; and that the parson threatens 
him, if he does not mend his manners, to pray for 
him in the face of the whole congregation. 

AsDisoif : Tht Sir Roger de Coverley I'apert. 

TTnlty. — -Wliat makes the following sentences lack 
nnity? 

1. Henry went to Baltimore and Venus crossed 
the sun. 

2, My pencil cost ten cents bat I foimd a bird's 
nest, 

8, When I b^an to study woodcarving I thought I 
should never lifae it but I did learn to Ijke it better 
than painting in water-colors, a pastime that I found 
very amusing last winter when 1 was getting well 
from an attack of the grip that lasted several weeks 
and kept me out of school for a long time, longer than 
I ever was out l>efore except when Mary bad scarlet 
fever and we couldn't leave the house. 

4. A d<^ is more expensive tlian a cat U you like 
dogs. 

6. The exhibition of pictures was very widely 
advertised and many people came to see them at the 
risk of much personal inconvenience because the night 
was stormy and a high wind was blowing. 
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Be Bnre that every sentence you write has one, and 
only one, central idea in it. Do not drag into one 
sentence two topics that are not vitally related. 

Coherence. — ^What makes the following sentences 
incoherent? 

1. When nearly dry do not open the nmbrella or it 
will stretch out of shape while drying. 

2. How little we know the people we eat and go to 
church and talk with I 

8. The humor is rather obscure but when you have 
acumen you see it. 

4. He tried to catch Richard's steed hut he kills 
ten of their steeds and escapes. 

5. The MorUhly Magazine will offer twelve prizes of 
1260 each, three a year, for four successive years, to 
college graduates receiving the degree of bachelor of 
arts for the best poem, the best essay and the best 
short story. 

6. Yale fears Princeton more than Harvard. 

7. Shoes are blacked and oiled inside. 

8. Orders are coming every day for shoes, some of 
large size. 

9. Mr. Hays has in preparation a work on the 
Ruminants of North America to be fully illustrated by 
himself. 

10. She grew up a healthy, vigorous child, a good 
scholar, and a hard worker in the house and on the 
farm, sometimes driving the cows barefooted by star- 
light before the sun was up. 

11. A young turkey, which I had adopted when 
chirping within the uncracked shell, died. 

12. The papers pleased the boys that were illus- 
trated. 

These sentences illustrate ambiguity (Latin amhi- 
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gore, to wander about aimleBsly). Bewrite them so 
that they will be properly cohereot. Make a list of all 
the faults that appear here and avoid these faults in 
your own themes. These errors are all due to faults 
in grammar. In order to gain coherence, Trrite gram- 
matically and, further, observe the following rule. If 
the opening phrases and clauses in your sentence b^n 
with one constmction, keep to that construction and 
do not disturb your reader by sudden and nnneoessary 
conges. Change constructions only when you wish 
to avoid monotony. 

Compare the following paaeages, and note bow 
inferior the second is to the first because in the second 

% danae U glTen when you expect an adJectlTe, 

& Terb *' " ' a noun, 

an adjsctlre " " " " " a noun, 

a clause " " " " " a prepositional phnue, 

a conjunction " " " " '• an adverb, 

a clause " " " " " an adjective, 
a prepodtlonBl 

phraae " " " " " a pronoun, 

Qie passlTe voice " " " *' " the active voice. 

Now their separate characterB are briefly these. 
The man's power is active, progressive, defensive. 
He la eminently the doer, the creator, the discoverer, 
tiie defender. His intellect is for speculation and in< 
ventioQ; his enei^y for adventure, for war, and for 
conquest wherever war is just, wherever conqnest 
necessary. But the woman's power is for rule, not tor 
battle, and her intellect is not for invention or creation, 
but for sweet ordering, arrangement, and decision. 
She sees the qualities of things, their claims, uid tiieit 

Rubxik: Se»am« and lAHtt. 
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Now their separate characters are briefly these. 
The man's power is active, progreasive and ho i» pre- 
pared for defenee. He la eiuinently the doer, the 
creator, he discovers, he is the defender. His intellect 
is for speculation and is inoentioe,' his energy for ad- 
venture, for war and fie is a conqueror wherever war is 
just, or i/ conquest is a neceasity. But the woman's 
power is for rule, not for battle, and her intellect is 
not for invcDtion but is creative, for sweet ordering, 
arrangement and she makes decisions. She eeee the 
qualities of things, and their claims and the places of 
them are seen by her. 

Emphasis. — Emphasis in the sentence may be 
gained in varions ways. The order of words should 
be carefully determined. The word that comes first 
as well as the word that comes last has much influence 
upon a reader. Compare the following passages. In 
which do the sentences have more emphatic begimungs 
and endings? Is the order that of usual prose, the 
subject and its modifiers followed by the predicate and 
its modifiers? 

Unhappy they must surely be, to have offended you 
so grievously. — Landok. 

They must surely be unhappy, so grievonaly to 
have offended you. 

From this ship, which he had thus twice spared, be 
received hia death, — Southkt. 

He received bis daath from this ship which he had 
spared twice. 

" Strange," cried I, " Can any be found to hate a 
man, whose life was wholly spent in entertaining and 
Instructing his feUow creatures?" 

I cried, " Strange, can any be found to bate a man 
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whose life was wholly spent in entertaining ftnd in< 
atmcting his fellow creatures f " 

Study the following extraota, determining the value 
of the position of eooh word, R&iorite each, changing 
the order of words. 

Us, that, with laureled heads, were passing from 
tiie cathedral, they overtook, and, as with a garment, 
they wrapped us round witli thunders greater t^ian 
our own. 

Db QumcBY : Tht Miglish Mail Coach. 

In all accidents oontentedness huya great peace of 
spirit and is the cause of felicity that is very great. 
Adapted from Jsskht Tatlob. 

How do the blackbird and throssle with their mel- 
odious Toices bid welcome to the cheerful spring, and - 
in their fixed months warble forth such ditties as no 
art or instrument can reach tol 

ISAAK WaXTOK. 

What in the structure of these sentences makes the 
passages monotonous and unemphatic? 

1. A birch tree is one of the prettiest trees that 
grow. It is usually very white. It has glossy green 
leaves. It is slender and graceful. It is found in the 
north. It sometimes grows tall and lai^. It isea^y 
seen from a distance. It is my favorite tree. 

2. And when Sir Ector heard such noise and light 
in the quire of Joyous Qard he alit and put his horse 
from him, and came into the quire, and there be saw 
men sing and weep. And all they knew Sir Ector, 
but he knew not them. Then went Sir Bors unto Sir 
Botor, and told him bow there lay his brother Sir 
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Lanncelot dead ; and then Sir Eotor threw his shield, 
sword, and helm from him. And when he beheld Sir 
Launcelot's visage, he fall down in a swoon. And 
when he waked it were bard any tongue to tell the 
doleful complaints that he made for his brother. 

Malobt : Le Morte Darthur, 

Unity, coherence, and emphasis may be gained by 
thinking in advance. We have seen how advantageous 
it is to make an outline for a theme, and for a paragraph ; 
learn to make an outline for your sentences. Before 
yon begin your sentence, determine what your leading 
idea is. Do not admit any ideas that are disconneoted, 
and foreign. Think of your other sentences, avoid 
monotonous repetition, give your emphatic words an 
important place. 1 

Simple, Complex, and Compound Sentences. — Ton 
have alrwkdy found in studying grammar that sen- 
tences may be simple, complex, or compound ; that 
they may be declarative, interrogative, imperative, and 
exclamatory. In the following passage stat« which 
sentences are simple, which are complex, and which 
are compound. Analyze each. 

Tou complain since, that the luys laugh at yon 
and do not care about you, and that you are notti'eated 
as you were at home. My dear, that is one chief reason 
for your being sect to school, to inure you betimes to 
the unavoidable rubs and uneertaia reception you may 
meet with in life. Tou cannot always be with me, and 
perhaps it is well that you cannot. But you must not 
expect others to show the same concern about yon as I 
should. Ton have hitherto been a spoiled ctuld, and 
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bare been used to have your own way a good deal, 
both in the bouse and among your play-fellows, with 
whom you were too fond of being a leader : bnt yon 
have good nature and good sense, and will get the 
better of this in time. You have now got among boys 
who are your equals, or bigger and stronger ttian 
youmel^ and who have something else to attend to be- 
sides humoring your whims and fancies, and you feel 
this as a repulse or piece of injustice. But the first 
lesson to leam is that there are other people in the 
world besides yourself. There axe a ncmber of boys 
in the school where you are, whose amusements and 
pursuits (whatever they may be) are and ought to be 
of as much consequence to them as yours can be to 
you, and to which therefore you must give way in 
your turn. The more airs of childish seQ-importance 
you pve yourself, you will only expose yourself to be 
the more thwarted and laughed at. True equality is 
the only true morality or true wisdom. Remember 
always that you are but one among others, and you 
can hardly mistake your place in society. In your 
Other's house you might do as you plee^ed : in the 
world you will find competitors at every torn. You 
are not bom a king's son, to destroy or dictate to 
millions : you can only expect to share their fate, or 
settle your diflerences amicably with them. Yon fd- 
leady find it so at school ; and I wish you to be recon< 
died to your situation as soon and with as little pain 
as yon can. 

Hazlitt: On thi Conduct of lAfe ; or, 

Adoice to a School-Soy. 

Point ont the declarative, the interrogative, and 
the exclamatory sentences in the extract below. 
Analyze each. 

The advocates of Charles, like the advocate of otJwr 
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malefactora f^aiust whom OTerwhelming eviclence is 
produced, generalljr decline all coDtroversy about the 
facts, and content Uiemselves with calling teBtimony to 
chEuacter. He had ao many private virtues ! And 
had James II no private virtues? Was Oliver Crom- 
well, his bitterest enemies themselves being the judges, 
destitute of private virtues ? And what, after all, ai'e 
the virtues ascribed to Charles ? A religious zeal, not 
more sincere than that of hia son, and fully as weak 
and narrow-minded, and a few of the ordinary house- 
hold decencies which half the tombstOQes in England 
claim for those who lie beneath them. A good father I 
A good husband I Ample apolc^es indeed for fifteen 
years of persecution, tyranny, and falsehood. 

Macaulat : Essay on MiUon, 

Long and Short Sentences. — Sentences may be 
shorii or long according to the purpose of the author, 
A short sentence usually gives force and clearness to 
style ; it holds the reader's attention, by compressing 
an idea into small space. A long sentence gives 
smoothness, ease, and graciousness to style ; it avoids 
abruptness and the tendency toward brusqueness that 
may be seen in the short sentence. A theme made up 
entirely of short sentences is likely to be disjointed 
and jerlQr, if made op of long, it may be obscure. 
Avoid e 



Xetorite the foSoteing long eerUencee, breaking them 
tq> into a aeries of short sentences. 

Life being very abort, and the quiet hours of it few, 
ve ought to waste none of them in reading valueless bodu; 
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and valuable books ehould, in a cIviliEed country, ba 
within the reach of every one, printed in excellent form, 
for a just price; but not in any vile, vulgar, or, by reason 
of emallnesB of type, phyBicalJy injurious form, at a vile 
price. EusKiN. 

Then I totd how good she was to all her grand-chil- 
dien, having us to the great houae in the holidaya, where 
I in particular used to spend many hours by myself, in 
gazing upon the old busts of the twelve Caesars, that had 
been Emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads would 
seem to live again, or I to be turned into marble with 
them; how I never could be tired with roaming about that 
huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, with their 
worn-out hangings, fluttering tajtcstry, and carved oaken 
panels, with the gilding almost rubbed out, — sometimes 
in the spacious old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost 
to myaelf, unless when now and then a solitary gardening 
man would cross me, — and how the nectarines and peaches 
hung upon the walls, without my over ofiering to pluck 
them, because they were forbidden fruit, unless, now and 
then, — and because I had more pleasure in strolling about 
among the old melancholy-looking yew-trees, or Uie firs, 
and picking up the red berries, and the fir-apples, which 
were good for nothing but to look at, — or in lying about 
upon the fresh grass with all the fine garden smells around 
me, — or basking in the orangery, till I could almost fancy 
myself ripening too along with the oranges and the limes 
in that grateful warmth, — or in watching the dace that 
darted to and fro in the fish-pond, at the bottom of the 
garden, with here and there a great sulky pike hanging 
midway down the water in silent state, as if it mocked at 
their impertinent friskings; — I had more pleasure in 
these busy-idle diversions than in all the sweet flavors of 
peaches, nectarines, oranges, and such-like common baita 
of children. Charles Laub: Dreatn Children. 

Before he can tell what cadences he truly prefers the 
student should have tried all that are posaible: before he 
can choose and preserve a fitting key of words, he should 
have long practised the literary scales; and it is only 
after years of such gymnastic that he can sit down at last, 
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legiona of words Bwarmiu^ to hii call, doEens of tunui of 
phrases Bimultaueously bidding for his choice, and he 
himself knoving what he wants to do and (within the 
narrow limit of a man's abiUt:r) able to do it. 

S. L. Stetemsoit: Memories and PortraiU. 

The Sunday the twentieth day of June in the year 
of our Lord Ood a thousand three hundred fourscore and 
nine there were people in Paris and without such number 
that it was marvel to behold; and the same Sunday in the 
morning there was assembly made in the church of Saint 
Denis of noble ladies of France, such as should accompany 
the queen, and of such lords as should assist the queen's 
litten and other ladies'; and there was of the burgesaea 
of Paris twelve hundred on horseback ranged in the fields 
on both sides of the way, apparelled in gowna of one suit 
of cloth of baudkin, green and crimson. 

Froibsabt: Chroniclet, traoalated by Bemeis. 

If we would know what a Univenity is, considered 
in its elementary idea, we must betake ourselves to the 
first and moat celebrated home of European literature 
and source of European civiliiation, to the bri^t and 
beautiful Athena, — Athena, whose schools drew to her 
boaom, and then sent back again to the business of life, 
the youth of the western world for a long thousand years. 
Newman. 

bxbbcibx. 

Sewrtte the following short Bentences making fliem 
Icmger. In order to do this be sure that your sentence 
is grsnunaticaUy perfect, has a proper sabject and 
predicate. Connect two abort sentences by employing 
conjunctions : — if, ket, though, because, vvlets, for, 
tKer^ore, hence, and, but, either, or, neither, nor. Form 
relative claases by using teho, which, what, and thM. 

Called for my flowered handkerchief. Worked half 
a Tiolet-leaf in it. Eyes ached and head out of order. 
Threw by my work, and read over the remaining part of 
Aarengtebe. AotnaoH. 
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Was any woman, do 7011 suppose, ever tlie better for 
pOBsessin^ diamondat But bow many have been made 
base, fnToloua, and miserable by desiring themt Was 
ever man the better for having coffers full of goldt But 
who shall measure the guilt incurred to fill them t 

RUSEIK. 

Latimer was set free, and at once taken into high 
favor. He was even urged to resume hia bishopric. But 
he did not want again to be immersed in public affairs. 
He was old and weary. * * But he did not mean to 
niBt out. He could and would preach. And men would 
hear him. The great English heart had a warm place for 
old Master Latimer. He never opened his mouth but 
men of every rank crowded about to listen. 

S. E. HBaRics: Some Heretics of Yetitrday. 

Words : Clearness, Force, and Beauty. — The im- 
pression made by a writer depends very largely upon 
the kind of words he uses, hia diction (Latin, dictio, 
a speaking, a word). If a writer chooses his words 
carelessly, ignorantly, he will not only fail to interest 
his readers but will also aronse in them contempt, or 
amusement over his work. Diction chosen with regard 
for clearness, force, and beaaty gives readers pleasure, 
and helps them, without loss of time or temper, to 
understand a writer's meaning. Clearness, force, and 
beaaty in diction are very closely united; in gain- 
ing one characteristic we usually gain the other two. 
Certain definite steps, however, may be taken in order 
to win each characteristic. 

Clearness. — Clearness is due to the choice of words 
which convey exact meanings. Select the words that 
represent exactly what you mean, do not use words 
carelessly or ignorantly. 
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Study tha foUowitiff pottage and rmorite it, uting tha 
wcrtU that really convey the meanwg intended. 

Obseire me. Sir Anthony. I would by no means 
wish a daughter of mine to be a progeny of learning ; 
I don't think ao much learning becomes a young 
woman ; for instance, I would never let her meddle 
with Greek or Hebrew, or algebra, or simony, or fluz- 
ions, or paradoxes, or such inflammatory branches of 
learning — neither would it be necessary for her to 
handle any of your mathematical, astronomical, diabol- 
ical instruments. — But, Sir Anthony, I would send her, 
at nine years old, to a boarding-school, in order to learn 
a little ingenuity and artifice. Then, sir, she should 
have a supercilious knowledge in accounts ; — and as 
she grew up, I would have her instructed in geometry, 
that she might know something of the contagious 
countries ; — but above all. Sir Anthony, she should be 
mistress of orthodoxy, that she might not mis-spell, 
and mis-pronounce words so shamefully as girls usually 
do; and likewise that she might represent the true 
meaning of what she is saying. This, Sir Anthony, is 
what I would have a woman know , — and I don't thiiik 
there is a superstitious article in it 

SHBaiDAH : TlU JRiwA. 

"Every student must know the exact meaning of each 
word he uses and should guajd against mistakea due to 
ignorance. If you are in doubt about a word, go to 
the dictionary ; do not allow your carelessness to make 
yon ridiculous. A study of the etymology of each 
new word will help you to remember the meaning. 
The following words are frequently misused. After 
yoa have learned what each one means, practise using 
it correctly. Try to introduce these into your themes. 
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Affect, effect — AS'''* ^ ^ ^^'^ > ^'"^ °>By be either a 
noun or a verb. His speech affected (influenced) his 
hearers and so effected (brought about) reforms. 

Aggravate, annoy. — Aggravate means make heavier 
or worae and should never be confused with atmoy. 
The disease was aggravated by his carelessness. 

Allosion, ninslon, — An aUturion is a reference ; an iSu- 
»ion is a aec^tive idea. There was an aSution to Plato 
in his lecture. Heniy was subject to Ubieiont. 

Apt, likely, liable. — Apt refers to a person's natural 
inolinatiou, Ukeltf to his probable course of action, 
Kable to something that threatens him. He is apt to 
talk excitedly. He is lik^ to come home early. He 
is liable to prosecution. 

Artist, artisan. — An artist is a creator of art ; an 
arUaan is a mechanio or workman who may ezecnte 
the ideas of an artist. 

Arocation, vocation. — An avocation Is a pastime / a 
votxuion is a r^fular profession or business. 

Balance, Temalnder. — Salance is used only in con- 
nection with bookkeeping ; remainder may be nsed to 
indicate that which is left of certain things. 

Beside, besides. — Beside ia a preposition, meaning at 
the tide of; besides is properly an adverb, meaning 
moreover, also. The words were formerly identified 
but usage to-day insists upon separating them. 

Claim, malntntii — Claim means demand as ort^s 
right, maintain means assert (with supporting proofs). 
He claimed the picture and maintaiTied that it was 
his. 

Continoal. contlnaoos. — A tiling is continual when it 
proceeds with only sl^bt interruption or cessation, 
continuous when tbere is no interruption or cessation 
whatever. 

Council, coonsel. — A council is a deliberative body, 
which sometimes gives counsel, or adttice. 

Credible, creditable. — Oredibie means deserving of 
Mi^, creaUuMe means estimaiUy deserving of praise. 
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Tlie news is hardly credihU. A creditaite performance 
VB8 g^ven by the clnb. 

Delldons, deUghtfoL— i^ef^ciou* should be applied 
ohiefly to ttiat which givea pleasure to the senses of 
taste or smell. JMigh^l is a term tiiat embraces more 
subjects and may be applied to more abstract objects 
or ezperienoes. The fruit was ddicioa: The lecture 
vas Migh^fuL 

Demean, lower. — Demean, sigTilfles to conduct, bear 
one's self; it does not mean lower one^t u^f by vnbe- 
coming conduct. 

Deprecate, depredate, disparage.— -deprecate means 
regret deeply; depreciate^ »si intransitive verb, means 
daiine in value; diaparage means t>yure by unfair or 
iynorant criticiam. He deprecated his behavior that 
day. Money has depreciated in value. He made diS' 
paraging remarks about his cousin. 

Emigrant, immigrant. — An emigrant is a person who 
goes away from a country to find a new home. An 
immigrant is a foreigner who has arrived in a country 
with the intention of making it his home. 

Snonnlty, enormonsness. — Mtormity refers to moral, 
enormoueneat to physical qualities. We were startled 
by the enormity of his crimes. We were surprised at 
the enormoveneta of the elephant. 

Handsome, pretty. — Sandtome is used chiefly In ref- 
erence to something larger and more dignified than a 
merely ^reUy thing. A handsome man, a pretty box. 

Healthy, healthful, wholesome. — A person who eats 
v>fwleeom& food and lives in a futdt!^/^ climate will 
probably be healthy in mind and body. Wholesome 
and keailh/fd apply merely to inanimate things and are 
often interchangeable, healthy refers to animate things. 

Imaginary, Imagliuitlve. — Anything which exists 
only in the imagination is imaginary, as, an imaginary 
character or scene. Imaginative is applied to persons 
who possess imagination. 

lAtest, last. — I-ateat means that which has most re- 
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oently appeared, la»% means that which ts final and 
conclusive. His Uitett book need not be his Jaat book. 

Leom, teach. — Learn is intransitive and raeans recetoe 
ideas ar^ facta; teach means impart learning to others. 

Lie, lay. — Lie is intranaitive and means be in are- 
dining position ; lay is transitive and means place in a 
reclininff position. 

ZJke, love. — Like may be applied to things and also to 
persons; looe is geneially applied to persona. Love 
should never be used in reference to one's K&ing for 
food. 

Luxuriitnt, loxurlooa. — A. person is luxurious, a plant 
or some other v^etable grovth is luxuriant. 

Mad, angry. — -^o^ means mentally disordered, often 
tiirough esitreme anger. 

Hataali common. — Mutual means reciprocal. Two 
friends may have a cwnmon friend but not a mtOual 
friend. Friends may have mutual regard for each 
other and common tastes. 

Only, alone. — Alone means unaccompanied. Onljf 
means t/tat which has no equal or companion. He waa 
the only man who dared go atone to the cave. 

Oral, verbal. — Oral means spoken, verbal may mean 
spoken or written. 

Prescribe, proscribe. — W^e prescribe medicine, or rem- 
edies ; we proscribe persons, denounce them, force them 
to exde of some sort 

Persecute, prosecute. — Prosecute may mean foBote 
out a purpose, or subject a person to legal process. J'er- 
secute means atmoy or injure. 

Pitifnl, pitiable. — Pitiable means deserving of pity. 
Pitiful means ,/WI of pity. 

Raised, brou^t up. — Anfanals are raised^ children 
are brought up. 

Recipe, receipt. — We have a recipe tat makii^ oake^ s 
receipt for a bill paid. 

Relative, relation. —A person connected with another 
by birth is a r^Hve, not a rela^on. 
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Scholar, student. — Only a very acoompllflhed ttudent 
is worthy to be called a acholar. 

Shall, wfll. — Wm is constantly misused by careless 
speakers and writers who say » Will I do this ? " "I 
will enjoy g^in^ " instead of " Shall I do this ? " " I shall 
enjoy goii^." Be sure to use shaU in the first person 
when refenin^ to mere faturity. If yon are in doubt 
about these two words, refer to pa^ 48. 

Sit, set. — iSit is intransitive, aet is transitive. He seta 
the basket on the table and ailt in a chair. 

Station, depot. — The railway statirm, the freight ^ot 
are proper terms. J>^>ot is applied to the place where 
inanimate objects are received or stored. 

Transpire, happen. — Tratupire means come out grad- 
ttaUy and aecr^y. It transpired that Brown bad com- 
mitted a crime and the community was shocked. 

Technical wwds. — Wcnrds that are need in oonneo- 

lion with special sabjeots, in the technique of certain 
industries or studies shoold be careftilly distinguished. 
Often the technical terms of one subject will be on- 
famJHur to students of another sobjeot. How many 
of the teohnical terms in the following extract do you 
know? 

J^odO. 

Scape 6 inches to 1 foot high, when In flower il-edged, 
erect and furrowed, slightly inclined. SpaUie at nrst 
snljierbaceous, but scarlous before the flowers expand. 
Buds at first erect, afterwards drooping, the flower in- 
clined or nearly hcoizontal. Perianth tube about } 
inch long, yellow tinged with green, perianth-segments 
about 1 inch long, Bafaa£ute, primrose-yellow. Crown 
golden yellow, 1 to 1} inch long, usually with the 
mouth straight, or very slightly turned outwards, 
lather deeply crenate-serrate, and often with 6 shallow 
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inciaiotu, which divide it into 6 segments, which, how- 
ever, aa their edges are Dsoally contiguoQS, are not 
shorter th&n the crown, the style slightly exceeding 
the stamens. Sowskbt : English Botany. 

Chemistry, zoology, astronomy, langoages, philoso- 
phy, and other branches of study; banking, mining, 
law, medicine, and other oocnpations have their tech- 
nical terms. Do not nse a technical term nnlees yon 
are snre of its meaning and onless yoa are sure that 
yoor reader will onderstand it. 

Explain the meaning of each of the following 
toohnioal terms : — 

Endorse, identify, diairUegrate, oondenae, preei^tate, 
Kood-vaaffular system, half-baok, touch-down, He, put, 
okech'tnate, solder. 

Archaic (old-fashioned) words and obsolete (oat of 
nse) words are not admitted in good prose. 

Point out the archaic words in the sentences below 
and give the modem equivalent 

Here am I, and wode within tlte wood. 

Shakbbpbabje. 

Tot he was a tnmisb man and melancholious. 

Fboissabt. 

She made great dole ont of measure. Malobt. 

Worthiest and excellentest books. Miltox. 

Xook in the dictionary for the meaning of eftsoones, 
eke, perchance, hale, gwdh, /orsooth, listeth, let and 
hindrance, yclept. 
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Force. — Force in diction may be gained by employ- 
ing words which are definite, specific, not those 
which are vague and general. Seek to be original in 
your diction, aiming at a fresh, vigorous interpretation 
of the subject you are treating. 

Specific words. — A specific word is one that points 
out a specie$ or small division of a larger division called 
by scientists the ffenw. We may speak of the genve, 
d<^ and its apeciet, setter, Newfoundland, terrier, 
collie, and others. It is always better to use a spe- 
cific term than a geueral term, always wiser to be 
definite, exact, precise, than indefinite. Try to avoid 
saying, "the carpenter fixed the door;" say "the 
carpenter mended the door" or " the carpenter pat 
new hinges on the door." Below are some examples 
of the two kinds of words. 



bDRmnTE AND Qehebu. 


DiVUII'i'K AMD Spsoifio 


>rosDS. 


WOBDS. 


Anliud. 


Hone, dog, cat, cow, abeep, et«. 


Flower, 


Boae, violet, bradnth, gennfum. 




pink. eUL 


Tim. 


Beech, oak, mftple, pine, etc 


WorkrauL 


Carpenter, plumber, roofer, gar 




dener. etc. 


Color. 


Sed, blue, green, yellow, etc 


HoUdv. 


Thanksgfying, Pourtli of July. 




Washlagton'B Birthday. 


Form. 


Round, square, oblong, irregular. 




etc 




Bread, sandwiches, Ice-cicao^ 




cake, coffee, eto. 
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In these and in other cases it is possible to be mora 
specific still by adding some descriptive adjectiTe, as : 
"a pink rose," "a large horse," "an expert car- 
penter," *'a rainy Thankj^ving," "chocolate ice- 
cream," **a tall beech." 



Jn the postage belov>, point out ail tAe novna that give 
ffeneral meaninge and aU those that give epec\ftc mean- 



What is most Btrikiog in the Maine wildemesa is the 
contiDuousness of the forest, with fewer open intervals 
or glades than you had imagined. Eicept the few burnt 
lands, the narrow intervals on the rivers, the bare tops of 
the high mountains, and the lakes and streams, the for^ 
est is uninterrupted. It is even more grim and wild 
than you had anticipated, a damp and intricate wilder- 
ness, in the spring eveiywhere wet and miry. The as- 
pect of the country^ indeed, is universally stem and sav- 
age, excepting the distant views of the forest from hills, 
and the lake prospects, which are mild and civilizing in a 
degree. The lakes are something which you are unpre- 
pared for; they lie up so high, exposed to the light, and 
the forest is diminished to a fine fringe on their edges, 
with here and there a blue mountain, like amethyst 
jewels set around some jewel of the first water, — so 
anterior, so superior, to all the changes that are to take 
place on their shores, even now civil and refined, and fair 
as they can ever be. These are not the artificial forests 
of an English king, — a royal preserve merely. Here pre- 
vsil no forest laws but those of nature. The aborigines 
have never been dispossessed, nor nature disforested. 

It is a country full of evergreen trees, of mossy silver 
birches and watery maples, the ground dotted with in- 
sipid, small red berries, and strewn with damp and moss- 
grown rocks, — a country diversified with innumerable 
lakes and rapid streams, peopled with tiout and varioui 
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cpedee of leucwct, with salmon, shad, and pickerel, and 
other &hes; the forest resounding at rare intervals with 
the note of the chickadee, the blue-jay, and the wood- 
pecker, the acream of the £sh-hawk and the eagle, the 
laugh of the looa, and the whistle of ducks along the 
solitary streams; at night, with the booting of owla and 
howling of wolves; in summer, swarming with myriads 
of black flies and mosquitoes, more formidable than 
wolves to the white man. Such is the home of the moose, 
the bear, the caribou, the wolf, the beaver, and the 
Indian. Who shall describe the inexpressible tenderness 
and immortal life of the grim forest, where Nature, 
though it be mid-winter, is ever in her spring, where the 
moss-grown and decaying trees are not old, but seem to 
enjoy a perpetual youth; and blissful, innocent Nature, 
like a serene infant, is too happy to make a noise, except 
by a few tinkling, lisping birds and trickling rills? 

Thorbau : The Maino Wooda. 

In the following pai»age» point out aB the nouns that 
are apecifie rather than generaL Point out aB the ad- 
jective! that help to increase the dejinitenets of picttire. 
Point out all the verba that give ipecifc, definite, pic- 
lureague ideas rather than thote which are vague and 
general. 

A wide plain, where the broadening Floas hurries on 
between its green banks to the sea, and the loving tide, 
rushing to meet it, checks its passage with an impetuous 
embrace. On this mighty tide the black ships — laden 
with the fresh-scented fir-planks, with rounded sacks of 
oil-bearing seed, or with the dark glitter of coal — are 
borne along to the town of St. Oggs, which shows its aged, 
fluted red roofs and the broad gables of its wharves be- 
tween the low wooded hill and the river-brink, tinging 
the water with a soft purple hue under the transient 
glance of this February sun. Far away on each hand 
stretch the rich pastures, and the patches of dark earth, 
made ready for the seed of broad-leaved green orcqis, or 
toached already with the tint of the tender-bladed, 
. tntmnn-aowQ com. There is a remnant atiU of the last 
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Tear's golden dusters of bee-hive ricks rising at intfirrals 
beyond the hedgerows; and everywhere the hedgerows are 
studded with trees; the distant ships seem to be lifting 
their masts and stretching their red-brown sails close 
among the branches of the spreading ash. Just by the 
red-roofed town the tributary Hippie flows with a lively 
current into the Floss. How lovely the little river is, 
with its changing waveletsl It seems to me like a living 
compsnion while I wander alon? the bank and listen to 
its low, placid voice, as to the voice of one who is deaf 
and loving. I remember those large dipping willows. I 
remember the stone bridge. 

And this is Dorlcote Uill. I must stand a. minut« or 
two here on the bridge and look at it, though the clouds 
are threatening, and it is far on in the afternoon. Eves 
in this leafless time of departing February, it is pleasant 
to look at — perhaps the chill, damp season adds a charm 
to the trimly kept, comfortable dwelling-house, as old as 
the elms and chestnuts which shelter it from the northern 
blast The stream is brimful now, and lies hi^ in this 
little withy plantation, and half drowns the grassy fringe 
of the croft in front of the house. As I look at the full 
stream, the vivid grass, the delicate bright-green powder 
Boftening the outline of the great trunks and branches 
that gleam from under the bare purple boughs, I am in 
love with the moiatneas, and envy the white ducks that 
are dipping their heads far into the water here among 
the withes, unmindful of the awkward appearance they 
make in the drier world above. 

Qkoroe Euot: Th9 MUl on the Flats. 

Immediately below him the hillside fell awsy, dean 
and cleared for fifteen hundred feet, where a little village 
of stone-walled houses, with roofs of beaten earth, clung 
to the ateep tilt. All round it the tiny terraced Adds lay 
out like aprons of patchwork on the knees of the moun- 
tain, and cows no bigger than beetles grazed between the 
smooth stone circles of the threshing-floors. Loddng 
across the vslley, the eye was deceived by the siie of 
'Uiings, and could not at first realize that whst seemed 
to be low scrub, on the opposite mountain flank, was in 
tmib a forest of hundred-foot pines. Furun Blutgat saw 
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an ea^le swoop acrosB tbe gigantio hollow, but the great 
bird dwindled to a dot ere it was half-waj over. A few 
bands of scattered clouds strung up and down the valley, 
catching on a shoulder of the hilla, or rising up and dying 
out when they were level with the head of the pass. And 
" here shall I find peace," said Purun Bhagat. 

BCDTABD KiPLiNO: The Second Jttngh Booh, 

Among the first habits that a young architect should 
learn, is that of thinking ia shadow, not looking at a de- 
sign in its miserable liny skeleton; but conceiving it as 
it will be when the dawn lights it and the dusk leavea 
it, when its atones will be hot, and its crannies cool; 
when the lizards will bask on the one, and the birds 
build in the other. Let him design with the sense of cold 
and heat upon him; let him cut out the shadows, as men 
dig wells in nnwatered plains; and lead along the lights, 
as a founder does his hot metal; let him keep the full 
command of both, and see that he knows how they fall, 
and where they fade. His paper lines and proportiooa 
are of no value: all that he haa to do must be done by 
spaces of light and darimess; and his business is to see 
that the one is broad and bold enough not to be swallowed 
up by twilight, and the other deep enough not to be dried 
like a shallow pool by a noon-day sun. 

JoBH BcsKiN: The Seven Lampt of Archiiectwv. 



BmariU tha /otbwinff, tubtHtuHng apectjtc wordt/or 
th« ffoural v)Ord$. 

I went out behind the building and saw a place full of 
flowers. Birds were moving above and some were making 
a noise. A person came with something to give the 
birds. I passed up and down seeing the flowers. The 
trees at the sides were being moved by the air. The time 
I was there was the best time to see growing things. 

FigoratiTe words. — One speoi&I kind of apecifio 
diction is that composed of what we call flgnratiTe 
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words, or words that bring to onr minds certaia 
figures, outlines, pictures, resemblances, which will 
help us to understand an idea more clearly. This kind 
of language is called also metaphorical, or, character- 
ized by the presence of one or more metaphors. A 
metaphor (from Greek, to carry over, to transfer) 
transfers the qualities or powers of one class to another 
class. A man says, "I echo what I hear," We 
know very well that no human being echoes ; it is the 
power found in inanimate things. We oall a certain 
insect a yellow-jacket but, as a matter of faot^ he has 
no jacket. 



&!udy C^ /oUoteitiff acntencM, potnHng out the meta- 
phors in each and thm- e^ppropriateneas, 

1. He is a steain engine. 

5. One newspaper is The PUot, another The Beacon. 
8. His speech was an entering wedge for the subject of 

tarifi reform. 

4. Dr. Henry is a fertile and fluent speaker. 

6. M7 new servant is a jewel. 

6. He added a new plank to the Bepublican platform. 

7. The sand of our life runneth as fast diough the 
hour glass be set in the sunshine of prosperity, as in the 
gloomy shade of afflit^on. — Fulleb. 

8. He writee passionately; because he feels leeevly; 
forcibly, because he conceives vividly; he sees too clearly 
to be vague ; he is too serious to be otiose ; he can analyze 
bis subject, and therefore be is rich; be embraees it as a 
whole and in its parts, and therefore he is consistent; be 
has a firm hold of it, and therefore be is luminous. When 
his imagination wells up, it overflows in ornament; when 
bis heart is touched, it tkrUla along bis verse. He always 
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has tbe ri^t word for the right idea, and never a word 
too much. If he U brief, it ia because few words suffice; 
when he is lavish of them, atill each word has its maril:, 
and aids, not embarrasaea, the vigorous march of his 
elocution. He expresses what all feel, but all cannot 
sa;; and his aayiugs pass into proverbs among his people, 
and his phrasee become honaehold worda and idioms of 
their daily speech, which ia ieaaelaied with the rich frag- 
ments of his Ungnage, aa we aee in foreign lands tiie 
marbles of Roman grandeur worked into the walls and 
pavements of modem palaces. 

Nbwicaii. 

ITomber of words. — Oompreaaion, conciseness, the 
nse of one ezpreBsive word in place of many, is a help 
towEird force in diction. Avoid tantology, verbosity, 
and redtmdaat^. 

Taatology is the repetition of words meaning the 
same thing. " Popular with the people," <* His head 
was decapitated " are ezamplee. 



Itearite the foUovtinff aeniences, avoiding tavtotogj/. 

1. He was a hTpocrite and a deceiver. 

2. Astronomy ia the atudy of the celestial heavens, 
8. He made an oral report by word of month. 

4. The color of the sky was azure blue. 

fi. The book was beautifully illustrated with pictures. 

6. When I woke up I got up and shut up the window. 

7, Hs referred back to the banning of the book. 

Verbosity (wordiness) Is the characteristic of compo- 
sitions where too many words are used to express an 
idea. Rednndanc; (superflnity) is the characteristio 
of compositions where unnecessary, superfluous words 
are used. A passage that is verbose most be rewritten 
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In order to improre the style, vhile a passa^ that baa 
redundant words may be impiorod by striking oat the 
r worda. 



McA« the foUowing paaaaget more concUe, ettfier by 
rttoriting them or by ttriJcing out certain word*. 

Ton will undoubtedly be elad uid thankful to know, 
jay good friend, that m; uncle, my brother's brother, has 
finally, after all these years, leairied the truth and the 
vhole truth about the luifortnnate stolen jewels. 

His face wore a white, pa^ waxen hue that startled and 
frightened her; but otherwise it was very cheerful, and 
^itirely free from the careworn, anxious, uuhappy expree- 
aion that had hitherto overshadowed it before. 

Mr. Brown has layished upon the text a luxury of rich 
lines and colors destined to add new fame to bis artistie 
and already much admired work and has made this 
beautiful book the most exquisite gift hook of the year. 

A collection of the most famous and most widely 
known and popular Bongs that have endeared themselTes 
to faithful lovers for many generations will be published 
for all who enjoy music 

" Oh dear, idr-<ieai^' said Mrs. TuUiver, " to think of 
my china being sold i n t ha t way — and I bought it when 
I was married, just as you did yours, dnte and 8oi^: 
and I know you didn't like mine, because of the sprig, 
but I was fond of it; and there's never been a bit brokrai, 
for Fve washed it myself — and there's the tulip on the 
cups, -aad the roaes, Uiat anybody might go and look at 
them for pleasure." 

Adapted from The ilS.1 on the Float, 

Beauty. — ^Beanty, in diction, is gained by the pres. 
ence of dearnflw and force, and by the ohoice of words 
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frhich are in good nse. Follow the example of onl- 
tored writers who have a fastldioas regard for sini- 
plicity, dignity, and charm in language. A writer is 
not necessarily priggish or stilted because he tries to 
oonvej his ideas in a manner different from that need 
by illiterate speakers. Fomponsneas is not beauty and 
vnlgarity is not beauty. If yon avoid the two ex- 
tremes you will gain a certain amount of charm in 
your writing, and will not offend against the laws of 
good taste. 

Newly coined word3> or neologisms, should be 
avoided. What words should be substituted for each 
of the following? Tram^agues^fwrvnyiim*, motomeer, 
New TarJcitit, mdgariana, etUh'u«e^ type-write, Uook- 
VKuhing (opposed to wkiteuxuking) , galore. How long 
have the following words been in good nae? Consult 
the dictionaries to see if they recognize them. Me^a- 
phone, maramiffram, garage, gra0, radvam, deotmm. 

Slang should be avoided. 8uch words aa grand, 
sure, ^>each, lobtter, rippmg, daisy, and others, as they 
are nsed by slangy people, are ezceediogly objection- 
able. They show not only a vulgar smartness in the 
manners of their user but, moreover, a sad lack of 
originality. 

Vulgarisms should be avoided. Under this name 
may be grouped the various words and expressions 
used carelessly in conversation by uneducated persons. 
Sometimes these words are those employed in certain 
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localities, only, and show the provincialism of the 
speaker. Soch expressions, as the following are to be 
Bhtinned, 

Admire to hnow, famor for reseTnhU, Me, htg, 
fuU for very, eom^)lexumed, reckon, gueaa, feioh, 
cute, peaky, right tmart. Bead good literature ; take 
pains to use the words you find in the best books; 
listen to the conversation of educated people, and 
imitate their speech. Do not permit yonrself to form 
the habit of vulgar exclamation snch as •.—forheamm^a 
aake, whai in the world, how under the aun, graotoua^ 
dear me, and other popular phrases. Bo not use *wA 
and ao as intensives, as in these sentences, which are 
iocorrect: — " He is so good-natured " ; "Sheissucha 
beautiful girl." Do not use gueaa too frequently, or 
such phrases as sort of, kind of, dcm't you Jonoto, J 
amd (colloquially aayi), listen, aay (exclamation), 1 
home got, lots of time. Never use the form Ihtmkaj 
lAanh you is preferred by people of culture. Avoid 
substituting real in place of very, as "He is real 
good.** Poor used in place of thin, and dear in place 
of ea^fenaioe are colloquialisms. Elegant, ofljofvl, nice, 
lovely, are used much too freely and extravagantly by 
the average woman. Avoid the frequent repetition of 
w^, why, you don't say ao, and all right in place of 
veryvjeU. 

Barbarisms are to be avoided. Barbarisms, words 
or expressions that are not English, are : — auto, ad, 
Jap, geni, phone, pants, ain't, and similar forms. 
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Fine writing; should be aroided. Never try to use 
bigh-soundiDg words and phraaea, or foreign words; 
never attempt to show off yoor learning, bat speak in 
simple, impretentioas language. Do not give such 
titles as gener<d, and profeaaor to people who have no 
claim to them. Lowell, in his preface to the £iglow 
Pa^aera, gave some famona examples of the fine writ- 
ing that one sees in many newspapers. From his 
instances the following are chosen. 

" Great flre " = « disastrous conflagration ". 
" House burned " = « edifice consumed ". 
<* Man fell " == " individual was precipitated •*. 
« Sent for the doctor " = « call^ into requisition the 
services of the bmily physician." 

Do not allow yourself to introdnce into your themes 
foreign phrases snoh as, persona grata, arjt rosa,/mm 
pcu, ncMesM (^iUge^ cum gnmo adHs, and similar ex- 
pressions. 

Try to avoid suoh absurd and hackneyed phrases as 
the following specimen of fine writing. 

Fixing his eyes upon the glorious object of her 
&oe, he noted her tresses, which he compared to the 
colored hyacinth of Arcadia, her brows to Uie mountain 
snows that lie on the hills, her eyes to the gray glister 
of Titan's gorgeous mantle, her alabaster neck to the 
whiteness of bis flocks, her face to borders of lilies 
Interseamed with roses. 

Greek: Mmaphon. 

yariety — Synonyms. — Beauty is gained, farther, 
by variety in diction. In order to avoid monotony, a 
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writer shonld learn not to repeat a word too freqaently. 
It is very annoying to readers to find the same word 
occurring over and over again. Enlarge your vocab- 
ulary by adding synonymB (ain-o-nims), ttuit is, words 
that have almost similar meanings. Synonyms for 
such a word as aff.rm are : — assert, mo^ntoin, dedara, 
aaamerate • for keen are : — eaiMtic, hiimgy harsh, out- 
twtg^ severe, sharp. 



Bring to class synonyms for the following words : 
run, taUe, firt, newspaper, father, building, hope, green, 
happy, good, bird, nice, pretty, like and look. 

BZXBCIBE. 

SuisHtvte synonyms for tha worth r^teated in fA« 
foQomng postages. 

I walked down the road and then I walked alonfi^ an- 
other road until I came to a beautiful wood where the 
brancbes of the trees came aliDoat down to the road. 

Ivanhoe is a book that every reader enjoys. No one 
can fail to enJD7 a book that faaa so much adventure in 
at. It is a book that even children enjo; for they can 
enjo7 the deacriptiona even if the7 cannot understand all 
the adventures. 

How many times has the antlior of the following 
passage used the word river? Whathas he substituted 
for it ? Find, in ttie dictionary, synonyms for all tlie 
italicized words. 

We stand now upon the river's brink. It may well 
be called the Concord — the river of peace and quietnesa — 
for it is certainly the most iinexcitable and tluggiak 
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Btream that ever loitmed, imperceptibly, torard ita 
eternity, the tea. Poaitively, I had lived three weeks 
beside it, before it grew quite clear to my perceptioa 
which way the current flowed. It never has a vivaeiout 
aspect, except when a northwestern breeze is vexing its 
surface, on a sunshiny day. From the iaezorable indo- 
lence at its nature, the stream is happily incapable of 
becoming the tlave of human ingenuity, aa is the fate of 
ao many « wild, free mountain torrent. While all thinga 
else are compelled to subserve som^ useful purpoae, it 
idlet its sluggish life away, its iatji liberty, without turn- 
ing a solitary spindle, or affording even water power 
enouBJi to grind the com that grows upon its banks. 
The torpor of ita movement allows it nowhere a }>Tight 
pebbly shore, nor so much aa a narrow atrip of glistening 
sand, in any part of its course. It slumbers between 
broad prairies, kissing the long meadow grass, and bathes 
the overhanging boughs of elder bushes and willows, or 
the roots of elms and ash-treee, and clumps of maplea. 
Flags and mahes grow along its plashy shore, the yellow 
water-lily spreads its broad flat leaves on the margin, and 
the fragrant white pond-lil; abounds, generally selecting 
a position just so far from the river's brink that it cannot 
be grasped, save at the luuuird of phinging in, 

Hawthobsk: 7%a Old itanse. 

Short Words and Long Words. — Some people be- 
lieve that only short words should be uBed in writing; 
others think that long words are more effeotire and 
more dignified'. It is not worth while to disonss this 
matter, for the best role is to nse the right word, the 
expressiTe, saggestive word, whether it is short or 
long. The only thing to gnard against is the danger 
of having too many short words or too many long 
words near together. People who use many long 
words are often laughed at on account of their pomp- 
ousness. Samuel Johnson, when he wasayonngmaji, 
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delighted in osing long, long words, sesqoipedaliaJi 

words, *'a foot and a half" long. This is the way in 

which he translated Shakespeare's verse, in 2£ad>eth: 

Heaven peep throng the blanket of the dark. 

Direct a glance of perquisition through the fleecy 
woven integument of ^e tenebroslty. . 



Study OtafoUtnoing paa$age» and make two tablet for 
*ach passage : — one of words ofotte or too syllables, on» 
tffwordt of mare than tao tyUablea, 

Now, §aid Christian, let me go hence. I^sy, Btay, 
Baid the Interpreter, till I have shewed thee a little moi^ 
and after that thou shall go on th; wa;. So he took him 
by the hand again, and led him into a very daik room, 
where there sat a Van in an Iron Gage. 

Now tiie Man, to look on, seemed very sad; he sat 
wil^ his eyes looking down to the ground, his hands 
folded together; and he sighed as if he would break bis 
heart. 

Bontam: Pilgrim's Progress. 

Tread softly and circumspectly in this funambu- 
Istory track and narrow path of goodness: pursue virtue 
virtuously; leaven not good actions, nor render virtue 
disputable; Stain not fair acta with foul intentions; 
maim not uprightness by halting circumstances, nor cir- 
cumstantially deprave substantial goodness. 

Consider whereabout thou art in Cebes's table, or that 
old philosophical pinax of the life of man: whether thou 
art yet in the road of uncertainties; whether thou hast 
yet entered the narrow gate, got up the hill and asperous 
way which leadeth unto the house of sanity; or taken that 
purifying potion from the hand of sincere erudition, 
which may send thee clear and pure away unto a virtuous 
and happy life. 

Bbowhx: CkrisHan Morai*, 
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"Well, 1117 lad," lie aald to Tom, when Ur. Stelling 
had left the room to announce the arrival to his wife, 
and Maggie had begun to kise Tom freely, "you look 
rarely] School agrees with you." 

" I don't think I om well, father," said Tom ; " I wish 
you'd ask Mr. Stelling not to let me do Euclid — it brings 
on the toothache, I ^nk." 

(The toothache was the only malady to which Tom had 
ever been subject) 

"Euclid, my lad— why, wbafa that?" said Mr. Tulli- 
ver. 

"Oh, I don't know: it's definitiona, and axioms, and 
triangles, and things. It's a book I've got to learn in — 
there's no eense in it." 

" Go, go ! " said Mr. TuLiver, reprovingly, " you mustn't 
say so. You must learn what your master tells you. He 
knows what it's right for you to learn." 

"I'll help you now, Tom," said Maggie, with a little 
air of patronizing consolation. " I've come to stay ever 
80 long, if Mrs. Stelling asks me. I've brought my box 
and my pinafores, haven't I, father!" 

"Toil help me, you siUy little thing 1 " said Tom, in 
such high spirits at this announcement that he quite 
enjoyed the idea of confounding Maggie by showing her 
ft page of Euclid. "I should like to see you doing one of 
my lessons 1 Why, I leam Latin, tool Qiria never learn 
such things. ■ They're too silly." 

" I know what Latin is very well," said Maggie confi- 
dently. "Latin's a language. There are Latin words in 
the Dictionary. There's bonus, a gift." 

" Now, you're just wrong there, Miss Maggie 1 " said 
Tom, secretly astonished. " You think you're very wise ! 
But 'bonus' means 'good,' as it happens — ^bonus, bona. 



" Well, that's no reason why it shouldn't mean * gift,' " 
Bud Maggie stoutly. "It may mean several things — 
almost every word does. There's ' lawn,' — it means the 
grass-plot, as well as the stuff pocket-handkerchi^s are 
made of." 

"Well done, little 'un," said Mr. Tulliver, laughing, 
vHiile Tom felt rather disgusted with Maggie's ^owing- 
ness, though beyond measure cheerful at the thou^t 
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that she was goin^ to stay vith him. Her conceit would 
soon be overawed by the actual inspection of bis books. 
Oeobqe Euot : T'ht MUl on ike Flott. 

How to Incre&se oae's YocabulaTy. — How many 
words are there in jour vocabulaiy? Shakespeare 
used about fifteen thoaBand, Milton aboat eight thou- 
sand. Did you ever feel tongue-tied and embarrassed 
when people were talking with you? Do you ever 
hesitate for a word and wish you could talk as easily 
as some people do? You can acquire ease and fluency 
if yon care to earn some words, and are willing to 
work a little for your own advantage. The power of 
being a successful talker and writer comes partly from 
a natural gift, and from association with cultured 
people, but much comes from study and exercise. 

Form the habit of noting the words used by good 
talkers or good writers, look up new words in the 
dictionary, use these words yourself very often ; you 
will thug, slowly, gain a large vocabulary. Every 
student should own a small dictionary and should 
use it constantly. It is very helpful to keep a note- 
book in which each new word may be entered. A 
diary of discoveries in the world of words is a book 
to be treasured. 

Two means of accustoming yourself to the use of 
new and difficult words are to be found in reading 
aloud from the works of great authors and in copying 
extracts from them. It is excellent practice to read 
aloud, for you learn to pronounce new words and, also, 
to understand how to use them correctly. Bead a 
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story or a poem to your mother when she is sewing, 
read the news to your father when he is tired, read to 
your younger brothers and sisters front the books which 
they like best ; your time will not be lost, rather, you 
will gain very valuable training and will get out of the 
habit of Btammering and blushing when you are called 
upon in school to read aloud. If you copy extracts 
from the masterpieces of literature, this experience will 
make you notice, in unfamiliar words, spelling as well' 
as meaning. This does not mean that you are to 
imitate other writers, but, simply, that you are to get 
the benefit to be found in seeing how other persons 
have used words which you should learn to use. 
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PARAQRAFB STBTTCTUBB 

Derelopment of the Paragrapli. — In order to flB 
out the Bkeleton outline which you make for a theme, 
you will need to write very simply, remembering that 
perhaps your reader knows little or nothing about this 
subject. By obeying the following principles you will 
help your reader, very greatly, and will give him dear 
understanding of your thought. 

Topic Sentence. — Each paragraph may begin with 
a sentence which will announce the topic you expect 
to write about. This sentence is called the topic sen- 
tence. The remainder of the paragraph may be 
devoted to explaining this topic sentence. This is one 
of the hardest parts of writing themes, but it will be 
made easy if you remember that the important thing 
to do is to give very definite, very concrete, picturesque 
statements. If you are writing a theme about A Drwe 
you may begin in this way : 
184 
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A Drive. 

Saturday we drove for ten milea. [Topic sentence.] 
It was cold and windy but we liiul splendid air. I saw 
a flock of chickens run across the road as we turned a 
corner. Then some children, who were playing in 
the road, screamed and ran away when they saw us 
coming. 

Such a theme may be developed by answering the 
foUowing questions : — Why did you drive on Satur- 
day? Where did you drive, in the city or in the 
country? Was it hilly or level land? Were there 
bouses near? Did you meet other people? How 
many chickens were there? What color were they? 
Where did they run to? How many children were 
there? What were they playing? How were they 
dressed? Why did they scream and run away? 

Bwinit th» jxiragrajth, (mswering the queationa above. 

Details. — This method is what is called giving details. 
When you write a theme, try to think what questions a 
person would be likely to ask about the subject you 
are talking of, and answer these questions as clearly as 
possible. 

In the following passage study the italicized words, 
noting how each represents concrete, definite details. 
Note how the writer defines a gentleman by enumer- 
atmg various qualities and characteristics. 

For instance, the polished manners and high-bred 
bearing which are so difficult of attainment, and so 
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strictly personal when attained,— which are so much 
admired in society, from society are acquired. [Topic 
sentence.] All that goes to constitute a gentleman,— 
the carriaffe, gait, addreat, getturea, voice; the eaie, 
the aeif-poaseantm, the courtesy, the power of converg- 
ing, the talent of not offending ; the loity principle, 
the deticaey of thought, the happiness of expression, the 
teute and propriety, the generosity and forbearance, the 
candor and consideration, the opennesg of hand; — 
these qualities, some of them come by nature, some of 
them may he found in any rank, some of them are a 
direct precept of Christianity ; but the full assemblage 
of them bound up in the unity of an uidiTidual char- 
acter, do we expect Ihey can be learned from books ? 
Axe they not Qecessarily acquired, where they are to 
be found, in high society ? 

KswuAN : Jiiee and Progress of Vhiversitiee. 

Study the nezt extract to see how the author baa 
developed his topic sentence by means of simple, com- 
monplace facts. He kept watch of things he saw and 
vrrote them down in an easy, graceful, picturesque 
way. 

Of all the creatures of commercial enterprise, a canal 
baige is by far the moat delightful to consider, [Topic 
sentence.] It may spread its sails, and then you see 
it sailing high above the tree-tops and the wind-mill, 
sailing on Uie aqueduct, sailing through the green 
comlsjids : the most picturesque of things amphibious. 
Or the horse plods along at a foot-pace as if there were 
no such thing as business in the world ; and the man 
dreaming at tiie tiller sees the same spire on the 
horizon all day long. It is a mystery how things ever 
get to their destination at this rate; and to see the 
baizes waiting their turn at a lock, affords a fine lesson 
of how easily the world may be taken. There should 
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be many contented spirits on board, for sach a life is 
both to travel and to stay at home. 

The chimney amokes for dinner as you go along ; 
tbe banks of the canal slowly unroll their scenery to 
contemplative eyes; ttie barge floats by great forests 
and through great cities with their public buildings 
and their lamps at night ; and for the bailee, in his 
floating home, " travelling abed," it is merely as if he 
were listening to another man's story or turning the 
leaves of a picture book in which he had no concern. 
He may take tiis afternoon walk in some foreign country 
on the banks of the caual, and then come home b> 
dinner at his own fireside. 

R. L, Stbveitson: An Inlanti Voyage, 

Example or Illustration. — Sometimes an example, 
A particular, or specific instance, will help to form a 
paragraph, as in the selections below. A sabject 
otherwise not clearly understood may be made very 
plain in this way. 

Swallows seem to entertain the recollection of in* 
jury, and to resent it when an opportnni^ offers. 
[Topic sentence.] A pair of swallows built their nest 
under the ledge of a house at Hampton Court. It -waa 
no sooner completed than a couple of sparrows drove 
them from it, notwithstanding the swallows kept up a 
good resistance, and even brought others to assist 
Uiem. The Intruders were left in peaceable possession 
of the nest, till the two old birds were obliged to quit 
it to provide food for their young, They bad no sooner, 
departed than several swallows came and broke down 
i^e nest ; and I saw the young sparrows lying dead on 
the ground. As soon as tJie nest was demolished, the 
swallows began to rebuild it, 

Jbssb: Gleanings. 
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The social and moral side of athletice Is inextricably 
connected with the physical. [Topic sentence. J The 
athlete will always be the popular hero of the uader- 
graduates. He It is who seta the standard of courage 
and pluck, of the ability to do and, if necessary, to 
suffer, so that it is of the utmost importance that at 
the same time he be sound, honest, and reasonably 
proficient in his collie work. Last Fall one of our 
best football players was injured in a practice game. 
Two bones of his hand were broken, and the prospects 
for a successful season were so poor that this was 
looked upon as a calamity. But he was not to be put 
down by t^is. His hand was splinted and bandaged. 
He played in every game, and at the end of the season 
was unanimously and enthusiastically elected next 
year's captain. There was not a man in college who 
did not thrill with pride at such an exhibition of pluck, 
courage, and determination. Acts like that serve to 
set ideals of manliness before those who may never 
hope to uphold the honor of the University on the 
athletic field. 

R. T. McKenzix : Tht Univeraity and Physical 
Efficiency. The University Magazine. 

Comparison and Contrast. — A paragraph may be 
developed by comparing or contrasting one person or 
one object with another. 

Study the comparison in the following brief para- 
graph. "What is the value of introducing this reference 
to Miss Alcott? 

Tha Story.Book Oirk. 

As in Miss Alcott's famous story, Una is a narrative 
of a family in which a quartette of sisters play the 
principal parts, and, in spite of an entire difference in 
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the sceoes and characters, the resembltuice is carried 
farther by the fact that Miss Whyte pena a delightful 
tale of the everyday life of girls (and some boys) who 
are as charming and aa completely alive in their up-to- 
dati way as were Miss Alcott's " LitUe Women " of a 
generation ago. 

Thb Mi.cinLi,AN Coupaitt'b Catalogut, 

Note the contrasts brought out in the foUowing 



Dryden knew more of man in his general nature, 
and Pope in his local manners. The notions of Dryden 
were formed by comprehensive speculation ; and tiiose 
of Pope by minute attention. There is more dignily 
in the knowledge of Dryden, and rax/K certainty in 
that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either ; for both 
excelled lilcewiBe in proee ; but Pope did not borrow 
his prose from his predecessor. The style of Dryden 
is capiiciona and varied ; that of Pope is cautious and 
oniform. Dryden observes the motions of his own 
mind ; Pope constrains his mind to his own rules of 
composition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid; 
Pope is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden's 
page is a natural Held, rising into inequalities, and 
diversified by the varied exuberance of abundant vege- 
tatioQ ; Pope's is a velvet lavrn, shaven by the scy^e, 
and levelled by the roller. 

Sahubl Johnson : Tha Lift of Popt. 

Catise and Effect. — A paragraph may be developed 
by giving a cause in the topic sentence followed by a 
statement of its effects, or by giving a result in the topic 
sentence and aft«r it the explanation of its causes. 
Analyze the foUowing paragraphs, noting that the first 
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givM the effect followed by a statemeat of caoBe, the 
second gives the cause followed by its effects. 

(1) Soajrcely any paaaages in the poems of Milton are 
more geneially known, or more frequently repeated, 
t^ian Uioae which are little more than muster-rolls of 
names. (2) They are not always more appropriate or 
more melodious than other names. (3) But they are 
charmed names. (4) Every one of them is the flrstUnk 
in a long cbahi of associated ideas. (6} Like the dwel- 
ling-place of oar inftincy revisited in manhood, like the 
song of our country heard in a strange land, they 
produce upon us an efEect wholly independent of their 
bitrinslc value. (6) One transports us back to a re- 
mote period of history. (7) Another places us among 
the novel scenes and manners of a distant reglcm. 
(8) A third evokes all the dear classical recollections 
of childhood, the Bchoolroom, the d(w-eared Virgil, the 
holiday, and the prize, (9) A fourth brings before us 
the splendid phantoms of chivalrous romance, the 
trophied lists, the embroidered housings, the quaint 
devices, the haunted forests, the enchanted g^ens, 
the achievements of enamoured knights, and the smiles 
of rescued princesses. 

Macaulat: JifUton. 

The Turks had conquered piece by piece the whole 
of the Byzantine Empire. Constantinople which alone 
leoifuned, was taken in 1458 and became a Turkish 
oity. So ended the Roman Empire in the East. This 
event touched keenly the minds of the European 
Christians, even the pope preached a crusade against 
the Turks, but did not succeed in organizii^ it. As 
for the consequences which the taking of Constan- 
tinople had for the whole of Europe, the following 
have been noted : The learned men fled from Constan- 
tinople to the great cities of Italy especially to Florence, 
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where th^ brought Greek mantucrlpts and a taste for 
Greek learning. The YenetiaiiB and the Genoese^ who 
had coloniea throughout the Levant, were driven away 
by the Turka. Venice lost its possessions one by one. 
The commerce carried on between Italy and the Levant 
ceased, the great merchant republics of the Hiddle 
Ages, Venice and Genoa, were impoverished, and it 
was necesaary to find another route for commerce. 

Sbionobos : Mistory of Mediceval and Modem 
Civilization. Trans, by James. 

Unity, Coherence, and Emphasis In the Paragraph. 

— After you have collected material that may be used 
in youF paragraph, youmust next determine how much 
of it properly belongs in that paragraph, how much 
of it is related to your one subject. If yon violate the 
principle of unity by placing in your para^^ph ideas 
that do not belong there, your paragraph will be like 
a road where the by-paths are puzzling to the traveller. 
Unity must characterize every paragraph, and unity 
helps and is helped by coherence and emphasis. These 
three qualities are closely united in paragraph structure 
and if we gain one we nsually gain the other two. 

Climax. — The order of climax often gives emphasis 
and coherence to a paragraph, that is, the order in 
which ideas are arranged in a series be^nning with 
the least important and leading to the moat important. 
Compare the following arrangement, without climax 
and that on page 190, where there is climax. 

Scarcely any passages in the poems of Milton are 
more generally known, or more frequently repeated, 
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Uian tiiose which are little more than a muster roll of 
names. One transports us back to a remote period of 
history. They are not always more appropriate or 
more melodious than other names. Anotiier places ua 
among the novel scenes and manners of a distant regfion. 
A third evokes all the dear classical recollections of 
childhood, the schoolroom, the dog-eared Virgil, the 
holiday and the prize. A fourth brings before ua the 
splendid phantoms of chivalrous romance, the trophied 
luts, the embroidered housings, the quaint devices, the 
haunted forests, the enchanted ganlena, the achieve- 
ments of enamoured knights, and the smiles of rescued 
princesses. Every one 5l them is a first link in a long 
chain of associated ideas. Like the dwelling-place of 
our infancy revisited in manhood, like the song of onr 
country heard in a strange land, they produce upon as 
an effect wholly independent of their intrinsic value. 
But tliey are charmed names. 

Reference Words and Key- Words. — Often it is pos- 
sible to give a paragraph unity, coherence, and em- 
phasis by using reference words which force the reader 
to link the sentence he is reading with the preceding 
sentence. 

In the passage below, explain to what, in preceding 
sentences, the italicized reference words relate. Wliat 
parts of speech are these reference words? 

In bis early years Browning had always a great 
liking for walking in the dark. At Camberwell he was 
wont to carry this love to the point of losing many a 
night's rest There was, in particular, a wood near 
Dulwich, whither he was wont to go. TTiere he would 
walk swiftly and eagerly along the solitary and ligbUess 
by-ways, finding a potent stimulus to imaginative 
thoi^ht in the happy isolation thus enjoyed, wiUi all 
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the concturent delights of natural things, the vind 
moving like a spirit through the tree-branches, the 
drifting of poignant fragrancea, even in winter-tide, 
from herb and sappy bark, imperceptible almost by the 
alertest sense In the day's manifold detachments. At 
thi« time, too, he composed much in the open air. TMb 
be rarely, if ever, did in later life. Not only many 
portions of Paracetaua, but several scenes in Sk^fford, 
were enacted first in theae midnight silences of the 
Dulwlch woodland. Bere, too, as the poet once de- 
clared, he came to know the serene beauty of dawn : 
for every now and again, after having read late, or 
written long, he would steal quietly from the house, 
and walk till the morning twilight graded to the pearl 
and amber of the new day. 

WiLUAH Shaap: Zi/s 0/ Jiobert £rown%nff. 

The repetition of a key-word often increases tiie 
effectiveness of a paragraph. The writer locks the 
sentences together by the key- word, and the reader 
finds that the key- word helps him to nnlock the mean- 
ing of the paragraph. 

What is the key- word in the foUowing passage? 

The proposttton is peace. Not peace through the 
medium of war ; not peace to be hunted through the 
]ah3rrinth of intricate and endless negotiations ; not 
peace to rise out of universal discord fomented from 
principle in all parts of the empire ; not peace to depend 
on the juridical determination of perplexing questions, 
or the precise marking the shadowy boundarlea of a 
complex government. It is simple peace, sought in its 
natural course and in its ordinary haunts. It is peace 
sought in the principles of peace, and laid In principles 
purely padfic. I propose, by removing the ground of 
difference, and by restoring the former unsuspecting 
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confidence of tiie colonies in the mother coo&try, to 
give permaaent satiBfactioa to your people ; and (far 
from a scheme of ruling by discord) to reconcile them 
to each other in the same act and by the bond of Uie 
very same interest which reconciles them to the BritiEJi 
government. 

BuBKB ; Speech on Conciliation. 

The Stiminar7 Sentence. — If a paragraph deals vrith 
an idea that is somewhat bard to understand, a writer 
may make the matter clearer by use of a final sentence 
which gives a summary of the subject of the paragraph. 

Note in the following passage how effectively C^- 
lyle introduced hig idea with a brief topic sentence 
and concluded with a final sentence of snmmary. 

Still, we do not think that the blame of Bums's 
fulure lies chiefly with the world. The world, it seems 
to us, treated him with more rather than with less 
kindness than it usually shows to such men. It has 
ever, we fear, shown but small favor to ita Teachers : 
hunger and nakedness, perils and revilings, the prison, 
the cross, the poison-chalice have, in most times and 
countries, been the market price it has offered for Wis- 
dom, the welcome with which it has greeted those who 
have come to enlighten and purify it. Homer and 
Socrates, and the Christian Aposties, belong to old 
days ; but the world's Martyrolt^y was not completed 
with these. Roger Bacon and Galileo languish in 
priestly dungeons ; Tnsso pines in the cell of a mad- 
house; Camoens dies be^^ng on the streets of Lisbon. 
So neglected, so "persecuted they the Prophets," not 
in Judea only, but in all places where men have been. 
We reckon that every poet of Bums's order is, or should 
be, a prophet and teacher to his age ; that he has no 
right to expect great kindness from it, but rather is 
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boond to do it great kindness; that Bums, in partJcular, 
experienced fml; tlie nsnal proportion of the world's 
goodneas ; and that the blame of his failure, as we have 
said, lies not chiefly witb tlie world. 

Cabltu: Bum*. 



Write fxaragraphe deuelopinff each of the topic aen- 
fences ffiven below. Use concrete, picturesque detaOa, or 
easamplef, comparieon or contrast, cause or effect, in ordar 
to make your paragraphs dear. Make each sentence at 
intereating as the one that precedes it. Do not let j/our 
readei'a attention jlag. 

■ 1. A cat is mora selfish than a dog. 

Give an example hj referring to some ammal you 
know. 
3. Asphalt pavementB are alipper; in winter. 

Explain why the; are slippery and what acddcmta 
occur. Perhaps you have seen some one slip. 
8. Ky brother has a lar^ collection of foraign atampa. 
State from what countries they come and what 
they are like in color and in design. 
^ Winter sports are more exciting than Bummer sports. 
'SasBA those in both seasons and then give an 
account of some afternoon's game in order to prove 
your point. 

5. I walked three miles yesterday. 

Tell who went with you, where yon went, and state 
some incident of the journey. 

6. I expect to buy a fountain-pen. 

Tell what the result will be in your wriliiig and 
in other things. 
V 7. Henry was very tired yesterday. 

Tell what he had done to make himself tired. 

Transitions. — Every para^^ph, besides having a 
definite, onified subject, should be carefully related to 
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the other paragraphs in a theme, by means of skil- 
fal transitions. The transition (I^tin tratiHtto, going 
over), the passage from one subject to another, is one 
of the moat difficult parts of the theme, for it must be 
graceful and not awkward ; the link between the para- 
graphs should be clearly seen, and yet should not be 
as conspicuous as, *'KowI will stop telhog about 
John and will tell you about Mary." In your tran- 
sitions, follow the natural order of thought, and yon 
will not interfere with your reader's ability to f(dlow 
yon. 

Study the transitions in the following passage. How 
does the author prepare the way for each new 
paragraph? 

I call, therefore, a complete and generous edttcaticoi, 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the ofBces, both private and public, 
of peace and war. And how all this may be done 
between twelve and one-and-twenty, less time than is 
now bestowed in pure trifling at grammar and sophistry, 
is to be thus ordered : — 

First, to find out a spacious bouse and ground about 
it fit for an academy, and big enough to lodge a hundred 
and fifty persons, whereof twenty or thereabout may 
be attendants, all under the government of one, who 
shall be thought of desert sufficient, and ability, either 
to do all, or wisely to direct and oversee it done. This 
place should be at once both school and university, not 
needing a remove to any other house of scholarship, 
except It be some pecnliar college of law or physic, 
where they mean to be practitioners ; but as for those 
general studies which take up all our time from IJIly 
to commencing, aa they term it, master of art, it should 
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be absolute. After this pattern as many edifices may 
be converted to this use as shall be needful in every 
city throughout this land, which would tend mach to 
its increftse of learning and civility everywhere. Tliis 
Domber, less or more, thus collected, to tiie conve- 
nience of a foot- company, or iutercbangeahly two troops 
of oavalry, should divide their day's work into three 
parts B8 it lies orderly — their studies, their exercise, 
and their diet. 

For their studies : they shonld b^n with the chief 

and necesaary rules of some good grammar 

Milton : Tractate on Education. 

The transitions in the instance above are made by a 
kind of mathematical progress. In the next instance 
the transition is made by reference to time. Paragraph 
one tells what one character did, paragraph two tells 
what the second oharaoter did the next moment. 

Then did Christian draw ; for he saw it was time to 
bestir him ; and Apollyon as fast made at bim, throw- 
ing darts as thick as hail ; by the which, notwith- 
stwding all that Christian could do to avoid it, 
Apollyon wounded him in his head, his hand, and foot. 
This made Christian give a little back : Apollyon, 
therefore followed his work amain, and Christian again 
took courage and resisted as manfully as he could. 
This sore combat lasted for above half a day, even till 
Christian was almost quite spent; for you must know 
that Christian, by reason of his wounds, must needs 
grow weaker and weaker. 

Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, b^n to 
gather up close to Christian, and wrestling with bim, 
gave him a dreadful foil ; and with that Christian's 
svatd flew out of his band. Then said Apollyon, I am 
sure of thee now : and with that he had almost pressed 
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him to deaUi ; bo that ChristEan b^^ to despair of 
life. But as God would have it, while Apollyon was 
fetching hiB last blow, thereby to make a fuU end of 
this good man, Cbristiaii nimbly reached out his hand 
for his sword, and caught it, saying, " Rejoice not 
against me, O mine enemy 1 when I fall I shall arise," 
and with tiiat gave him a deadly thrust, which made 
him give back as one that had received his mortal 
wound. Christian, perceiving that, made at him again, 
saying, "Nay, in all these Uiings we are more than 
conquerors ttirough Him that loved us." And, with 
thaiC Apollyon spread forth his dragon's wings and 
sped him sway that Christian saw him no more. 
Bunt Air: Pilgrim's Progrett. 

In the next instance the transition is nmde by tam- 
ing the attention from one place to another, near by. 
What are the places treated by each paragraph? 

We will take the bird first; it is little more than a 
drift of the air, brought into form by plumes ; the air 
is in all its quills, it breathes through its whole frame 
and flesh, and glows with air in its flying, like a blown 
fame; it rests upon the air, subdues it, surpasaes it, 
out-races it, ia the air, consoioua of itself, conquering 
itself, ruling itselt 

Also into the throat of the bird is given the voice of 
the air. All that in the wind itself is weak, wild, use- 
less, in Bweetness is knit together in its song. As we 
may imagine the wild form of the cloud closed into the 
pei^ect form of the bird's wings, so the wild voice of 
the cloud into its perfect and commanded voice; un- 
weaned, rippling through the clear heaven in its glad- 
ness, interpreting all intense passion through the soft 
spring nights, bursting into acclaim and rapture of ohoir 
at daybreak, or lisping and twittering among the boughs 
and hedges through heat of day, lUce little winds 'SaX 
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only make the cowslip bells shake, and ruffle the petaU 
of Uie wild rose. 

Also, upon the plumes of the bird are put the colors 
at the air : od these the gold of the cloud, that cannot 
be gathered by any covetousoess ; the rubies of the 
clouds, that are not the price of Athena, but are 
Athena ; the Termilion of the cloud-bar, and the flame 
of the cloud crest, and the snow of the cloud and its 
shadow, and the melted bine of the deep wells of the 
sky — all these seized by the creating spirit and woven 
by Athena herself into fibres and threads of plumes; 
with ^rave on wave following and fading along breast 
and throat and opened wings, infinite as the dividing 
of the foam and the sifting of the sea-sand ; — even the 
white down of the clouds seeming to flutter up between 
the strongest plumes, seen but too soft for touch. 

BiTBKiif : Natural Mytht. 

In the next instance the transition is made by turn- 
ing from one subject to another. What are the sub- 
jeots disoossed ? 

As might be expected, the Inventive genius of the 
Greeks showed itself in the constructing of all manner of 
toys, and children devised for themselves perhaps all the 
games now known and many more besides. Aristotle 
says you must provide them with toys, or they will 
break things in the bouse, and the older philosopher 
Archytaa was celebrated for inventing the child's rat- 
tle. Plato also complains of the perpetual roaring of 
the younger, and the mischievousness of older, children. 
We may infer from these things that the Greek boys 
were fully as troublesome as our own. They had balls, 
hoops, swings, hobbyhorses, and dice, with dolls for the 
girls, and various animals of wood and earthenware, like 
the contents of our Noah's arks. They played hide and 
seek, blind man's buff, French and English, hunt the 
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dipper, the Italian morra, and many other gameB which 
the scholiasts and Germans have in vain endeavoured 
to explain. But for grown people, we do not find nuuiy 
games, properly spewing, played for the game's sake, 
like our cricket. There was very simple ball playing, 
and, of coarse, gambling with dice. Of gymnast^ 
exercises I will speak separately. 

As for the girls of the hoose, they were brought up 
to see and hear as little as possible. They only went 
out upon a few state occasions, and knew how to work 
wool and weave, as well as to cook. We may ^rly 
infer that the great majority of them could not read or 
write. The boys, on the contrary, were subjected to 
the most careful education, and on no point did the 
Greek lawgivers and philosophers spend more care than 
in the proper training, both physical and mental, of 
their citizens. The modern system, however, of public 
school training was not practised anywhere save at 
Sparta, where a state schoolmaster was appointed, and 
aU the Spartan boys taken out of the control of their 
parents. They lived together under the care of elder 
boys, as well as masters, so that the system of monitors, 
and even that of fugging, was in ordinary practice. 
They were encouraged to fight out their disputes, and 
were much given to sports and athletic amusements, 
just like our schoolboys. But the public school training 
and discipline lasted much longer at Sparta tlian among 
as, and embraced the university period, as well as (he 
Bcbool period, of life. 

In the other states of Greece, which were chiefly 
towns, or suburbs of towns, the system of day schools 
was universal, and the boys went to and from home 
under the cliarge of a special slave, chosen because he 
was no longer fit for hard work. He was called the 
boys' leader, or pedagogue, a word which never meant 
schoolmaster among the Greeks, though it is so ren- 
dered in our English Bible (Gal. iii. 24). The discipline 
of boys was severe, and they were constantly watched 
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and repressed, nor were they allowed to frequent the 
crowded market-place. Corporal punishment was com- 
monly applied to them, and the quaUty most esteemed 
in boys was a blushing shyness and modesty, hardly 
equalled by the girls of our time. Nevertheless Plato 
speaks of the younger boya as the moat sbarpwitted, 
insabordinate, and unmanageable of anim&la. 

Mabavft : Old Oreek Zff^ 

Is. the following passE^^ the transition is made hy 
repeating in the second paragraph certain words and 
phrases of the first paragraph. What are the words P 

And I say that the English reliance on our religious 
organizations and on their ideas of human perfection, 
just aa they stand, is like our reliance on freedom, on 
muscular Christianity, on population, on coal, on wetdth, 
— mere behef in machinery, and unfruitful ; and that it 
is wholesomely counteracted by culture, bent on seeing 
things as they are, and on drawing the human race 
onward to a more complete, or harmonious perfection. 

Culture, however, shows its single-minded love of 
perfection, its desire simply to make reason and the will 
of Ood prevail, its freedom from fanaticism, by its 
attitude toward all this maohinery, even while it insists 
tliat it is machinery. 

Akhold : &oeetne»i and lAgM. 

ZZXBCIBS. 

"WriU ahort t/tanea, making iraruiHoni in each ofiS^ 
VMya noted above. 

L An flccount of sn ezcuTBion down the river. 

In introducing' each new paragraph discuas a new 
part of the acener; 70U saw. 
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Give at least four Teasona, be^nning each para- 
graph with first, eecond, third, and fourth raaaon, 
TeapectiTely. 
S. How Tom and I gathered chestnuts. 

State how Tom got a stick and struck aome 
branches while ;ou picked up the nuts, then tell how 
you took his place. 
4. M7 courses in the High School. 

Explain to a cousin what studiea 70U take, de* 
■cribing each atadj in a separate paragraph. 
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of Exposition. — DescriptioH deals with 
cxinorete snbjeots; exposition, with those that are 
abstract, seeking to make ideas clear. Ezpositioii 
may be seen in Tarioas forms : the simplest is the 
exphuoation of some word, saoh as we find in the 
dictionary, the most complex is the explanation of 
some abstract theory, such a^ we find in Locke's 
EMoy on ihs Hivman Underetaaiding. Every day 
of onr Ures we are asked to explain something 
which another person does not onderstand ; it may be 
yon are asked why you enjoy stories of adventure, or 
why yon want to go to college. Snoh instances of 
exposition require on yonr part a statement of your 
personal preferences. Ton exponnd your viewj on 
these subjects, and you attempt to make some other 
person understand what yon think. A stranger may 
ask to be directed to a certain street in yonr native 
town ; yon give him directions, which act represents a 
kind of exposition. Ton are often asked to tell stnne- 
one about your course of study in the high school, or 
to make clear to a visitor what the arrangement of 
rooms in your house is, or to inform a friwid what 
method of training you tised in teaching yonr dog how 
203 
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to beg for his dinner. These are all verj simple Idnds 
of exposition. Mora elaborate exposition is demanded 
of yon when you are expected in school to explain the 
method by which our President is elected, or the use 
of the word eum, in Latin, or the importance of main- 
taining friendly relations between Germany and the 
United Btates. 

Kinds of Exposition. — Exposition may be : — 

1. Deflnitioii: an explanation of the mesningofa 
word or of a t«Tin, 

2. Explanation of a prooess. 

ex. the T"^l""g of paper. 

8. Explanation of a principle. 

ex. the educational BTstem of the TTnited 
States. 

4 E^Ianation of a purpose. 

ex. the purpose of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
coming to America. 

5. Explanation of a judgment about a person. 

ex, the character of a statesman. 

6. Explanation of a judgment aboat a thing. 

ex. the value of a flying machine. 

7. Explanation of a theory. 

ex. the origin of language. 



1. Bring to class five definitions of words, taken 
from the notes of some text-book. 
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2. Bring to class three expositioiu taken from the 
newspapers. 

8. Find three expository passages in the Sir Rogsr 
db Coverley papers, or In some other book you have 
been reading. 

4. Bring to class four expository passages chosen 
from (1) a geography ; (2) an arithmetic ; (8) a physi- 
ol^y ; {4j a grammar. 

Definition. — A definition aims to separate one ob> 
ject or abstract idea from all others, and to analyze 
it in gnoh a fa£ihion as to make its characteristioa 
vividly clear in words. There is hardly any 
other kind of writing which is more difficult than 
this, for definition requires deep thought and close 
scrutiny before it can be conmdered satisfactory. A 
writer needs to practice, if he hopes to leam the art of 
conveying information clearly to other people. 

The Brief Definition. — It seems a simple matter to 
define a commonplace object, or a familiar idea, yet 
there are many obstacles to be overcome before a 
good definition, short and to the point, is written. 
If we try to define the word circle we shall find per< 
plezity at once. 

1. " A drde Is something perfectly roand." 
[How doea it differ from a bo^f] 

SL ** A circle is a line that Tinf no end." 

[Hoto does it differ from a iquareT] 
t, "A circle is a curved line that has no end." 

[^Bov> doe» it differ from an ovalfj 
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4. " A drcle is a cnrred line, tiiat has no end, that 
could be drawn inside a sqaare, toncliing each of the 
four sides of tiie square." 

tytovH a nof be etuy to draw a figure ihat vovJd latufti 
thu d^nilion and j/et not be a circlet^ 

6. "A drcle is a £gare madfl of a drcolar line that 
has no end." 

[What it a circular linef] 

6. "A drcle is a ring." 

[Wkat does ring mean, — a aound, a piece of jcweWjf, or 
a fiawet\ 

7. ** A drde Is a drcuit endoaed by a curved drcnm- 



[What it fhe diiference in the meaning of ihete leordt, 
drclt, circuit, and cirev-mferencet] 

8. " A drcle Is a representation composed of a tix- 
cnnuunbluit perifery." 

\What it a circumambient periferyt It not the defini- 
tion kardtr to undgrttand that the word definadf^ 

9. ** A drcle la a figure, made of a curved line, that 
is not an oval and not undulating, that may be drawn 
inside a square, touching each of the four sides of the 
square exactly in the middlfl." 

lit not thit a long and confuting etatementf] 

In like manner the definition might be continued 
until a satisfactory definition is found, which would be 
the one given in a geometry ; — 

10. "A drcle Is a plane figure contained by a line 
everywhere equidistant from a point within called the 
centre." 
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1. A deflnition ahonld be brief, yet clear. 

2. A definition should separate the thing to 6e de- 
fined from others similar to it, bo that the reader will 
escape all confosion. 

8. A definition should be comprehensiTe, inclading 
every aspect of its subject, and not ignoring any 
flssentiaj. 

4. A definition should not repeat the word or words 
to he defined in the explanation. 

6. A definition should not contain a word or ir^nrds 
more difficult than that which is defined. 

CriticiBe the foUowing definitions : — 

Homicide ia where one human being kUla aoothar. 

A holiday is when there is no school. 

A metrical romance is a romance in metre. 

An elephant is a pachyderm. 

Theft is depredation. 

A house is a building that has a fonndation and four 
walla. 

A bicycle is a machine that is used for pleasure. 

A school is a collection of boys and girls devoted to 
study, 

EXXBCISB. 

D^ne Iriefiy^ yet mo that a boy or girl offJUtm would 
vndtr*tand: — 

1. A broom. 6. A compass. 

2. A telephone. 7. Algebra. 

8. A Bcrew-driver. 8. U aGhiner^. 

4. Bravery. 9. Democracy. 

fi. GeneroBity. 10. Happioess. 
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The Loop Definition. — Certain sabjects cannot be 
defined in a single sentence with entire clearness; 
they demand a more extended treatment because thej 
are, perhaps, unfamiliar to most people, or are some- 
frhat intricate, or are abstract. 

Is the following definition of dUeg&ry dear to yoo? 
An allegory is a cflntinued metaphor. 

la not the definition, below, more clear? 

Allegory is the narration of fictitious events, whereby 
it is sought to convey or illaetrate important truths. 
Thus, in Psalm Izxz, the Jewish nation is represented 
under the symbol of a vine:— "Thou hast brought a 
Tine out of Egypt; thou hast cast out the heathen and 
planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst 
cause It to take deep root, and it filled the land. The 
hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the 
boughs thereof were like goodly cedars." It will he 
seen that an allegory is a combination of kindred 
metaphors so connected in sense as to form a kind of 
story. The parables of the Scriptures, as well aa fables 
that point a moral, are varieties of this figure. Some- 
times an allegory is so extended as to fill a volume; as 
in the case of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

QcACKHNBOS : Compoaition. 

This definition is made easy to imderstand by the 
use of the illustrative quotation from the Bible and, 
aIbo, by giving the name of an example of a long 
allegoiy. 

A definition may always he made more clear by 
the introdnctioa of an example, of an UlttsttatiTe 
qtiotation, or of a drawing. 
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D^nSjJkiSy, taeh o/tAe foSowinff eul^^ecta, giving, in 
each instance^ an example, or an iUiit^aHve quotation, 
or a drawing. 

1. A contractor. 

3. A cave. 

8. An earthquake. 

4. Sculpture. 
6. A sonata. 
6. An oration. 

. 1. A Btansa of poetry. 

8. Proverbs, 

9. A cypress tree. 
10. A tennis racquet. 

Deflnltioii by DlscriminatioD. — Sometimes one ob- 
ject, or alistract quality, may be successfully defined by 
compariiig it with others that bear resemblance to it, 
and by distingnishing the strikiDg characteristics which 
separate one from the other. 

Stndy the following example of succeesfnl discriini- 
nation. What is the author's method? What use does 
he make of illustration? 

Here are the words " am^nt," " presumptuooa," and 
"insolent." We often use them promiscuously; yet 
let US examine them a little more closely, and a^k our* 
selves, as soon as we have succeeded in tracing the 
lines of demarcation between them, whether we are not 
now in possession of three distinct thoughts, instead of ' 
a single confused one. Thus, he is "arrogant" who 
oversteps the limits of what justly is his, claima the 
observance and homage of others as his due (ad rogaC), 
does not wait for them to offer, but himself demands 
it; or who, having right to one sort of observance, 
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dainu another to vblch he haa no rig^t. Tbns it iras 
** arrogance " in Nebuchadnezzar, when be required that 
all should fall down before the image which he had 
reared. He, a man, was claiming for man's work the 
homage which belonged only to God, But one is 
"presumptuous " who udee» thiDgs to himself before he 
has acquired any right and title to them (jwoe cumtf), 
the young man who already takes the place of the old, 
tiie learner who speaks as with the authority of the 
teacher. By-and-by all this may very justly be his, 
but it ia "preaumptioD" to anticipate it now. "Inso- 
lent " means properly no more than unusual ; to act 
"insolently" is to act unusually. The offensive sense 
which the word has acquired resta upon the feeling 
that there is a certain well-understood rule of socie^, 
a recognized standard of moral behavior, to which each 
of its members should conform. The "insolent" man 
Is one who violates this rule, who breaks through this 
order, acting in an unaccustomed manner. 

B. C. Tmhch : On the Studff of Words. 

In order to separate one object or quidity from 
others like it, a writer should introduce edgnificant 
concrete facta, details, and particulars relating to 
each. Note the use of concrete details in the folloW- 
ing exposition of the members of the craft guilds in the 
Middle Ages. 

The members of the craft guild were divided into 
three classes, apprentices, journeymen, and masters. 
The apprentice served a certain number of years in 
learning his trade. The simple trades might be learaed 
in three years, but a difficult craft, like the goldsmith's, 
required ten years. He received food and shelter from 
the master and was trained in his trade and also in the 
habits of good citizenship. He received no pay for his 
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WOTk, but, OD the contrary, often paid considerable 
money tor his inBtruetion. The journeyman had 
finished his apprenticeship and was entitled to receive 
wages, but be still had to work tor a master and could 
not work directly for the pnblic The master was not 
merely an employer, but worked himself at the trade. 
Any journeyman who could save enough money and 
prove his qualifications might, in turn, become a 
master. 

Ruth B. Fbanelih ; Significant Aspects of Ancient 
and JUeduxveU CivU^tion. 

BZXBCIBE. 

Define and diatbiguiah ths foUtnetr^ f — 

1. Wisdom and knowledge. 
8. Orove and forest 

8. Truth and fiction. 

4. Frankness, bluntness, nidencM, 

6. House and home. 

6. Author and writer. 

7. Artist, artisan, and me<diani& 
6. Qeniua and talent. 

9. Shall and will. 

10. Theme, composition, essay, treatise. 

Paragraph Structure in Exposition. — Whatever 
the subject of an exposition may be, great care should 
be taJten to present that subject in a simple, straight- 
forward manner. A topic which yon understand 
perfectly may be hard for another person to grasp 
quickly ; put yourself in your reader's place, and 
try to discover what questions he would be likely 
to ask, then answer these questions in orderly, thought- 
ful fashion. 

Study the method of the writers of the paragraphs 
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below, by answering the following qoestions about 
each paragraph : — 

1. What kind of exp(»ition is thia f 

2. For what sort of audience was it written? 

8. Is there a topic sentence, and if so, which is that 
■entence? 

4. By what method is the paragraph developed f 

6. Is the paragraph tmifled, or is there something 
which you Udnk does not belong there f 

8. Is the paragraph coherent f Cui you follow the 
thought easily f 

1. Does the paragraph contain any reference words, 
or key words, which help to give onit^ and cfdierence f 

8. Is tbere a summary sentence ? 

A Mcuaiaa C^in. 

From an ironmaker's point of view the greatest 
achievement during the Revolutionary period was the 
making of tbe great West Point chain. This massive 
chain, which haa probably never had an equal since the 
first hammer struck upon the first anvil, was stretched 
across the Hudson lUver at West Point to prevent the 
Biitisb fieet from making a second attack upon Kings, 
ton and Albany. It was nearly a mile in length and 
weighed almost 200 tons, many links being as heavy as 
an ordinary-eized man. To complete it in six weeks 
sixty men hammered day and night at seventeen forges, 
Ud the cost of it was placed at $400,000. 

Indianapolis JVewB, 

Cambridge. 

BT K. A. B. TUKBB. FAINTED BT VILLIAK UATSBSOIT. 

The book on Cambridge is largely an account of the 
founding and history, centuries long, of that great 
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En^ish UniTersity. It comes from ttie pen of one 
whose writings along this line, especially bis history of 
Christian and ecclesiastical Rome, have already nmde 
him well known. In the main Mr, Tuker keeps to a 
narration of specific events, leaving a description of the 
beauties of ihe English countrysides and the archi- 
tectural glories of the old towers of the colleg^te 
buildings to be expressed in line and color by W. 
Idatheson, the artist, whose many sketches have excel- 
lently fulfilled the trust committed to him. Those 
who have visited Cambridge will find delight in recalling 
ite characteristic scenes and buildings here admirably 
recorded. — PhUcuidphUt Public Ltdg&r. 

A hot- water heating plant is best, steam next and 
then furnace. Hot water costs the most and hot air 
the least. There should be fresh air ventilation in 
several parte of the house. (See Fireplace problem.) 
A good heating man will describe in detail to you the 
advantages of "indirect ventilation." The hardware 
of a house is a small item of cost and should not be in 
the contractor's contract except that he should put it 
on. This leaves you free to select hardware as locks 
for doors and windows, sash lifts, hinges, etc., as suits 
your taste. Don't place gas fixtures behind doors or 
close to windows near the curtains. Do not arrange 
doors and windows so that wall space cannot be found 
for necessary furniture as beds, dressers, sideboards, 
etc. Study the swing of your doors so that they will 
not swing onto stationary furniture. Don't swing the 
doors into the closet, swing them outward. Leave 
room for a bedroom dresser near a window, but not 
opposite. Place your radiators or registers near 
windows (under them is best) where they will heat the 
cold air as it enters the room. Never place a radiator 
near the head of your bed or on wall space available 
for necessary wall furniture. A small light in pantry 
door is a good thing. — SeitfCt JWagaeine. 
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And yet she was a happy woman, and a woman whom 
no one named without g;ood>will. It was her own 
universal good- will and contented temper which worked 
such wonders. She loved everybody, was interested in 
everybody's happiness, quick-sighted to everybody's 
merits ; thought herself a most fortunate creature, and 
surrounded with blessings in such bd excellent mother, 
and so many good neighbours and friends, and a home 
that wanted for nothing. The simplicity and cheer- 
fulness of her nature, her contented and grat«ful sphrit, 
were a recommendation to everybody, and a mine of 
felicity to herself. — Jjj<b Austeit : Emma. 

Irving bad such a small house and such narrow 
rooms, because there was a great number of people to 
occQpy them. He could only afford to keep one old 
horse (which, lazy and aged as it was, managed once or 
twice to run away with that careless old horseman}. 
He could only afford to give plain sherry to that ami- 
able British paragraph-monger, who saw the patriarch 
asleep over his modest,. blameless cup, and fetched the 
public into hi^ private chamber to look at him, Irving 
could only live very modestly, because the wifeless, 
childless man had a number of children to whom he 
was as a father. He had as many as nine nieces, I am 
told — I saw two of these ladies at his house — with ^ of 
whom the dear old man bad shared the produce of his 
labour and genius. — ^Thackbbat : NU NUi Soman. 

Kow in this literary dearth there has been one salient 
exception, and this exception has been found in the 
province of humorous vrriting. Here at any rate 
American history, and American life, have continuously 
reflected themselves in a not unworthy literary pro- 
duct. The humorist has followed, and depicted, the 
progress of our western civilization at every step. Ben- 
jamin Franklin has shown as the humor of Yankee 
commercialism, and Pennsylvanian piety — tiie odd 
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resultant of the jaxtaposltion of snintlinesa and common 
sense. Irving has developed the humor of the Early 
Dutch settlement — the mynheers of the Hudson valley, 
with their long pipes and le.iaurely routine ; Hawtbome 
raesenta the mingled humor and pathos of Puritonism ; 
Hans Breitmann sings the ballad of the later Teuton ; 
Lowell, the Mexican war, and the slavery contest; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the softer side of the rigid 
culture of Boston ; Mark Twain, and Bret Harte bring 
with them the new vigour of the west ; and, at the close 
of the tale, the sagacious Mr. Dooley appears as the 
essayist of the Irish immigrant. No very lofty litera- 
ture is this, perhaps, yet faithful and real of its kind, 
more truly and distinctively American than anything 
else produced upon the continent. 

S.Leacocs: The Paycholoffy of American Sumour. 
The University Maffozitie, 



Write paragraphs developing the f<Mo»iing topic sen- 
tmces .'— 

1. American cities have gTown rapidly during the past 
fifty years. 

3, If you have s new wateh, learn to wind it every 
night. 

3. New York ia a city full of interesting things. 

4. Gold ifi more precious than copper. 

6. It is leas expensive to travel by water than by land. 

Sentence Structure. — Criticise the sentence struc- 
ture of the next passage. Are the sentences clear? 
Are they too long or too short? Are they simple, 
complex, or compound ? How many times is and 
used to connect clauses ? Bffiorite the first sentence, 
turning it into several short sentences in which mid is 
not used to connect clauses. 
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Take a carp . , . scour him, and rub htm clean 
with vater and salt, but scale him not ; then open 
him and put him, with his blood and his liver, which 
you mast save when yoa open him, into a small pot or 
kettle ; iiien take sweet majoram, thyme, and parsley, 
of each half a handful, a sprig of rosemary, and another 
of savory, bind them into two or three small bundles, 
and pat them to your carp, with four or five whole 
onions, twenty pickled oysters, and three anchovies. 
Then pour upon your carp as much claret wine as will 
only cover him, and season your claret well with salt, 
doves, and mace, and the rinds of oranges and lemons ; 
that done, cover' your pot and set it on a quick fire, 
till it is sufficiently boiled ; then take out the carp, and 
lay it with the broth in the dish, and pour upon it a 
quarter of a pound of the best fresh butter, melted 
and beaten with half a dozen spoonfuls of the broth, 
the yolk of two or three eggs, and some of the herbs 
shred ; garnish your dish with lemons, and so serve it 
up, and much good may it do you. 

Isaac Walton : The ComphU AngUr. 

In how many different ways do tlie sentences, in 
the extract below, begin? In how m&ny of these 
sentences are the clauses connected by amd f "What 
conjonctions did the author use? Are the sentences 
long or short? Which sentences are ha.rde6t to 
anderetand? 

ffeouml/ is an Old English poem which tells the story 
of a famous hero, Beowulf, who slew three terrible mon- 
sters. It is believed that the story was carried to England 
b; the Oermans (or Teutons) and there writtaii down 
about the eighth century,] 

To understand how the original poems arose from 
which BeoKvy was composed as we know it, we must 
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go back to the earlier, anwritten literature. The 
Teutons were fond of poetry, and Tacitua telle us 
they made songs celebrating noteworthy events, and 
these were ivmembered and repeated for a longer or 
shorter time. If the poem was about a truly great 
hero or happening, and was worth perpetuating, it was 
handed down from one person to another, becoming a 
permanent part of the tribal or national or racial liter- 
ature. It is especially important to note that poems 
preserved by this proceae of tradition would not 
remain unchanged. Successive poets bettered them, 
either as regards poetic form or by improving the de- 
tail of the story to render it more striking or interesting. 
While the art of poetry seems to have been very gen- 
erally cultivated, there were, moreover, professional 
poets, who either went from place to place or had posi- 
tions at the courts of chieftains or kings, and whose 
living and well-being depended on their poetic gift. 
They would mevitably bend their efforts to bettering 
the songs they sang. Moreover, as these songs formed 
the record of the ancestry of kings and peoples, and of 
the deeds they had performed in the past, — served as 
history, in brief, — there was a natural tendency to en- 
large and magnify the deeds and events commemorated. 
As these receded into the past, a hero soon came to be 
pictured as greater and stronger, his deeds as more 
wonderful, a battle or war as fiercer or longer, than 
they bad actually been. Supernatural attributes, even, 
might be added to a hero. Stories of different heroes 
might after a time be run together, or even stories of 
a hero and of a god, as seems to have been the case 
with Beowulf, Thus, as will be seen, these early 
poems were based upon historic fact, the historic ele- 
ment, however, bemg usually overlaid or entiiely 
obscured by poetic or mythical additions. 

C 3. Child : Introduction to Translation of 
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Diction. — Stndy the dictioii of the following paa- 
sagee. What words are new to you? Wliat words 
do yon con^der most' expressive? Do adjectives ap- 
pear in exposition? What kind are they? Are they 
like those osed in description? Are the noons ab- 
stract or concrete? How do the verbs compare with 
those used in narration? Why are the same words 
repeated in the first extract? What adverbs are used 
in the second extract? Do they help to make the 
exposition more clear, more exact? 

I have been obliged to fetch a very wide circuit, but 
at last I have got what I went to seek. I have got a 
rough, but, I hope, clear notion of these three forces, 
the GermanlG genius, the Celtic genius, the Norman 
genius. The Germanic genius has steadiness as its 
mMn basis, with commonness and humdrum for its 
defect, fidelity to nature for its excellence. The 
Celtic genius, sentiment as its main basis, with love of 
beauty, charm, and spirituality for its excellence, in- 
effectualnesa and self-will for its defect. The Norman 
genius, talent for affairs as its main bEisis, with strenu- 
ousneas and clear rapidity for its excellence, hardness 
and insolence for its defect. 

AsKOij) : Tha Study of Celtic Ijitera^re. 

It is quite possible for persona entirely ignorant of 
Italian and French to travel through Italy with toler- 
able comfort ; but such travBllera cannot conveniently 
deviate from the ordinary track, and are moreover.in- 
variably made to pay " aWa Inglese " by hotel-keepers 
and others, i. e. considerably more than tiie ordinary 
charges. French is very useful, as the Italians are 
partial to that language ; but for those who desire the 
utmost possible freedom, and dislike being imposed 
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apon, a 8%ht acquaintance with the laogoaffe of the 
coontry U indiapensable. Those who know a little 
Italian, and who take the usual precaution of ascer- 
taining charges beforehand (in the smaller hotels, in 
dealings wi^ drivers, gondoliers, guides, etc^ and in 
the shops), will rarely meet with attempts at extortion 
in Northam Italy. — K. Baedbkbb : Norihtm ItcUy. 

In the following passage point out all the adjectiTes 
which express a jndgment of the person's character. 
Give an ahstract of this passage by stating in four 
adjectives what this man's character is. 

We watch htm, and see him kind to animals, to 
littie children, to i>oor people. He is kind to us like- 
wise — good — considerate ; he does not flatter women, 
hnt he is patient with them, and he seems to he easy 
in their presence, and to find their company genial. 
He likes them not only for vain and selfish reasons, 
bat as we like him — because we like him. Then we 
observe that he is just — that he always speaks the 
truth — that he is conscientious. We feel joy and 
peace when he comes ioto a room ; we feel sadness and 
trouble when he leaves it. We know that this man 
has been a kind son, that he is a kind brother ; will 
any one dare to tell me that he will not be a kind 
husband ? — Chablottb Bkontk : Shirley. 

The Outline. — Since exposition deals with subjects 
not familiar to every one, the writer must take great 
care to arrange his ideas in a methodical fashion, easy 
for readers to follow. He shonld make an outline for 
his theme, deciding just what material belongs in 
each paragraph. 
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BZEBCISB. 

Mak« an outline/or each of the following ptUBoga. 

"Hte JHtcipline 

is distinctively military. All cadets muBt reside in 
quarters; must be present at all roll-calla and duties, 
unless in hospital or regularly excused, and must not 
go beyond cadet limits, unless with general or special 
leaye. Prompt obedience, a strict regard for military 
etiquette, neatness in person and quarters, attention to 
duty, studiousness and truthfulness are fundamental 



Cadets are forbidden to have or to use fireanns or 
weapons of any kind, tobacco in any form, malt or 
spirituous liquors, playing cards, and to haze or annoy 
other cadets. 

The officers, teachers and cadets of the Academy 
form one family, rooming in the same buildings and 
sitting at the same tables. This intimate relation be- 
tween teacher and pupil is very helpful in securing 
control, and in interesting the students in the life and 
work of the Academy. It is also a great safeguard to 
young men, and is the chief reason why, in a well-con- 
ducted military school, vice never secures a foothold, 
and wild, reckless conduct is unknown. 

Catalogue of the New York Military Academy. 

Why Latin is Used by Phygiciana. 

" I don't see," said the man who was leaning against 
the drug-store counter, " why a doctor can't write his 
prescription in English instead of Latin." 

The druggist said, " You think, I suppose, that the 
doctor writes his prescription in Latin so it can't be 
read so easily — so die layman can't steal his trade and 
learn what he is giving him. But that's all wrong. In 
the first place, Latin is a more exact and concise lan- 
guage than English, and, being a dead language, does 
not change, as all living languages do. 
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"Then, a^m, since a ver; large part of all the dru^e 
in use are botaoical, die; have in the pbarmacopceia 
the same names that they have in botany — the scientific 
names. Two-thirds of such dru^ haven't any English 
names, and so couldn't be written in English. 

" Bnt suppose a doctor did write a prescription in 
English for an uneducated patient. The patient reads 
it, thinks he remembers it, and so tries to get it filled 
from memory the second time. Suppoee, for instance, 
it calls for iodide of potassium and be gets it confused 
with <7anide of potassium. He could safely take ten 
grains of the first, but one grain of the second would 
kill him as dead as a mackerel. Thafs an exaggerated 
caae, but it will serve for an illustration. Don't you 
see how the Latin is a protection and a saf^uard to the 
patientt Prescriptions in Latin he can't read, and cos' 
sequently doesn't tiy to remember. 

" N'ow for a final reason. Latin is a language that 
is used by scientific men the world over, and no other 
language is. You can get Latin prescriptions filled in 
any country on the face of the earth where there is a 
drug stare. We had a prescription come in here the 
other day which we had put up originally, and which 
had since been stamped by druggists in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Conatautinople, Cairo, and Calcutta. What 
good would an English prescription be in St. Peters- 
burg?" 

HiiV) York Herald. 

DiTislOQ. — ^It is of the ntmost importance for a 
writer in making paragraphs to guard against careless 
and irrational divisions. Be sure that each division 
you make excludes all others. Do not allow yourself 
to classify yonr topics from more than one point of 
view, bat keep a single, unwavering point of view. 
It is irrational to write a theme in which your para- 
graph divisioaB are these : — 
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Geoffrapby is ooooemed with: — 

1. The shape of the earth. 

3. The size of the earth. 

8. The prodnctioiu of the earth. 

4, The inhabitants of the earth. 
6. Philadelphians. 

fi. Ootton growing. 

Topics five and six could be included under topics 
four and three respectively. As they now stand the 
topics are not mutually exclusive, hut overlap. 

What is the fault in each of the following diviaions P 

1. Lettuce is neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring. 

2. Chairs may be divided into easy-chairs, rocking- 
chairs, steamer-cjiaira, Morris chairs, and walnut chairs. 

8. Paper may be ruled, unruled, and tinted. 
4. The man was accused of theft and of larceny. 
6. The statues may he classified as allegorical and 
upright 

Criticise this outline of an artjole on flow^s : — 

1. The pansy. 

8. How flowers are sold in large cities. 

3. The care of flowers. 

4. How to make paper flowers. 

5. Different species of the rose. 
6.. Different species of the pansy. 



Make mitlinee for themes on four of tfu tv^ecta be- 
low, and, aj^ your outline kaa been corrected, vsrita th« 
thmie, 

1. How to shingle a house. 

2. The system of promotion in public schools. 
8. How to play golf. 
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4. How to make bread. 

d. The course of stud; m the high achooL 

6. Why immigrants come to America. 

7. The minerBla produced iu America. 

8. The duties of a mayor. 

9. How pictures are framed. 

10. How a horse is ahod. 

11. How hemstitching is done. 

12. The arrangement of Tooma in the Museum of 
Natural History. 
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ABQUUENTATTOir 

Purpose ot Argtunentatlon. — The aim of aiga- 
tneatation is to prove to one or more people that a 
oertaia opinion is right or wrong, or that a certain 
course of actJoa is derarable. In exposition a writer 
explains facts or opinions, making them clear to his 
readers ; in argamentation the writer explains why he 
belieres these facts and opinions are trae. 

We are all familiar with persons who like to ai^e, 
and who must be convinced or persuaded before doing 
a certain thing. Ordinarily, it is easier to persuade 
a person than to convince him, because human nature 
is obstinate, and it is difficult for a man or woman to 
change a point of view. The simplest form of argu- 
ment may be seen in the attempt to persuade a person 
to read a novel. The speaker points out certain facts : 
that the book is printed in large type and will not tire 
the eyes ; it is not heavy ; it has hnmor ; it is exciting ; 
and finally the person is persuaded to read it. To 
convince him that the book is worth reading the 
speaker must prove that the book has certain definite 
values, aside from questions of mere binding and type. 
He must prove that the plot is interesting ; that the 
characters are well-drawn; that the setting is vivid; 
224 
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And that the style is vigorous. In order to prove all 
these things be will need to explain what he means \ij 
each term, inieresiiTig, todl-dra/um, vivid, vigorous, and 
will be obliged to support his statements by bringing 
forward instances that will convince his hearer of the 
tmtb of his assertions. 

Informal argnments are heard everywhere. We 
argue about the question whether sugar or cream 
should be put first upon a cereal, about the superiority 
of dogs to cats, about the prospects of fair weather, 
about our preference in games, our liking for people, 
and oar taste in dress. Hardly any conversation is 
carried on without some touch of argument. 

Convlctioa and Persuasion. — Conviction and per- 
suasion are allied, but every thoughtful person should 
seek to exercise conviction rather than persuasion, be- 
cause the effects of the first are much more lasting. 
Conviction appeals to a person's reason, his intelli- 
gence ; persuasion appeals to his tastes, his emotions, 
his affections. You can persuade your brother to stop 
teasing the cat by telling him that yon don*t like to 
hear the cat cry ; you can convince him that he ought 
not to tease the cat if you explain that the cat cries 
because it is hurt, and that to hurt a defenceless ani- 
mal is cruel. You prove certain facts to him, 

EXEBCISE. 

Writ* thmtM on thefoUomng tubjeoU : — 

1. How I persuaded m; father to take me to the 
concert. 
'5 
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2. How I convinced my father tliat tlie concert 
would be enjoTsble. 

8. How I persuaded John to give me his new book 
when I was ill with tonsilitis. 

4. How I convinced John that the bocdc would be 
more naefnl to me than to him. 

6. How I persuaded Luc; to buy red hair ribbona. 

6. How I convinced Lucy's mother that Luc; learns 
her lessons more quickly and thoroughly than I do. 

7. Prove that it would be wiser for yon to study 
French than German. 

8. Prove that it would be wiser for your brother to 
Btudy Qerman than French. 

9. Prove that a type-writer would be a help to yon. 
10. Prove that it would be advantageous for you to 

go to college. 

Not every question which m&y be discassed can be 
proved absolutely. Many questions are argued but 
cannot be decided. These questioDB are (1) those 
which depend upon personal taste, such as, — rain is 
more beautiful than snow ; (2) those in which it ia im- 
possible to study all the necessary instances, as, — poor 
men are always more honest than rich men ; {8) fiiose 
in which we have no way of discovering the facts, BUOb 
as, — animals reason. 

Which of the following statements may be proved f 
B^lain in each case why it may or may not be proved. 

1. Scarcely anything awakens attention like a tale 
of cruelty. — Johnson. 

3. Oas is more injurions to the eyes than electric- 
ity is. 

8. All streets should be paved with wooden blocks. 

4. An elevator should be inspected every day. 

5. Snow melts more quickly than ice. 

6. Shakespeare was a greater poet than IChon. 

7. All ink is black. 

8. Sinners always repent. 

9. Americans are impolita 
10. A mistake is a crim& 
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The PnqxwltioiL — A qaestion whioh is open to 
ai^fameQt is called a proposition. The proposition 
Bhoold always be ^stated dearly, and aooorately, in 
order to avoid misunderstanding. Be Bnre that yon 
and the person who is ai^ng with yon are discussing 
the same thing. Sappose yon are arguing abont the 
proposition : — Mandeville was a phUosopher of distinc- 
tion, It might happen that you would argae for some 
time without discovering that your opponent was talk- 
ing about Bernard Mandeville while yon were talking 
about a certain John Mandeville who was supposed to 
be the author of a book of travels. You argue 
that "biscuit are better hot than cold." Your op- 
ponent, who is English, understands by "biscuit" 
what we call ' ' crackers. * ' If yon discuss such a propo- 
sition as: — Hilton was a highly imaginative poet, 
you will need to define imagination very fully, for you 
may find that your opponent regards imagination aa 
something petty and ignoble. 

Defliilti<Hl<rf Terms. — EzpoeitioD is a part of suocess- 
fnl argumentation. Expound the question clearly, 
state year purpose, explain the meaning of every word 
which may be open to two meanings. 

Study the definition of terms in the following ex- 
tracts: — 

As domestic economy regulates the acts and habits of 
a hoosehold, political economy r^u^tes those of a so- 
ciety or State, with reference to the means of its main- 
tenance. * * By the maintenance of a state is to be 
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Qnderstood the support of its population in healthy and 
happy life ; and ttie increase of their numbers, so far as 
that increase is consistent with their happiness. It is 
not the object of political economy to increase the num- 
bers of a nation at the cost of common health or com- 
fort ; nor to increase indefinitely the comfort of indi- 
vidukls, by aacnfloe of surroonding lives, or possibilities 
of life. — RnsKiN : Munera Pvloeris. 

The view taken of a TTniTersity in these Discourses 
is the following : — That it is a plan of teaching universal 
knomledffe. This implies that its object is, on the one 
hand, intellectual, not moral ; and, on the other, that it 
is the dlfFusion and extension of knowledge rather tiian 
the advancement. If its objects were scientific and 
philosophical discovery, I do not see why a usiverstty 
should have students ; if religious tanning, I do not see 
how it can be the seat of literature and science. 

Kxwiun: 77teIdeao/a Uhioernfy, 



jy^fine thafoUowinff propositions : — 

1. The claaaics ahoold be required in preparation for 
college. 

2. A democracy is a more just form of govemmemt 
than a monarcbj. 

3. Great authors are more valuablft to a nation than 
great inventors. 

i. Cowardice is deapised l^ Americans. 
6. A good name ia rather to be chosen than great 
riches. 

6. A Ifugwump carea more for hia covmtrf than for 
himself. 

7. One impulse from a vernal wood 
Ub7 teach you more of man. 
Of moral evil and of good. 
Than all the sagea can. 

WoROSWDltTH. 
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Proof. — In order to prove the truth of a proposition 
you must bring forward evidence, and argue from that 
evidence, that your conclusion is right. Ton say 
at breakfagt, "There was a full moon laat night." 
Yoor sister asks you to prove it, for she may not 
a.ccept your statement that you yourself saw the full 
moon. Tour method of proving the point is to refer to 
the almanac for a printed statement ; then to appeal to 
other members of the family who saw the fnll moon ; 
then to add that electric lights were not homing, a 
circnmstance that occurs only when the moon is full. 
You thus bring forward evidence of four kinds and 
find that two pieces of this evidence are more con- 
vinoing than the other two. 

AssertioD is not proof. — Tour mere assertion is not 
regarded as proof, for although yoa are osoally accu- 
rate there might be reasons to question the particular 
statement. Perhaps you have confused last night 
with several nights before. At any rate, no one who 
is thoughtful will ever be satisfied that a certain thing 
is so merely because you assert that it is so. 

Learn early in life not to make unfounded asser- 
tions'; learn to avoid the habit of speaking impulsively 
in extravagant language. We aU know the story of 
the boy who came excitedly into the house screaming : 
" Mother, come out, there are a hundred dogs in onr 
yard." When the boy's mother questioned him in 
regard to this assertion he finally said: "Well, any- 
way, there is our Dash and another dog. ' ' Learn to 
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regard with sOBpicion any persoiiB wfao are in the habit 
of makiiig eztraordinary assertions ; do not allow your- 
self to be deceived by superlatives. Mnch of the 
advertising in our newspapers is most absurd aa8erti<ni, 
yet the thoughtless public is soon persuaded to par- 
chase anything described in glowing adjectives. 
Many newspapers attain wide cironlation and dissemi' 
nate a vast amount of infamous and misleading infor- 
mation because the editors know that the reading public 
will be convinced that a certain thing is true if it is 
printed in huge capitals. 

Evidence. — An assertion, to have value, must always 
be supported by proof, by a collection of evidence, tluit 
is, statements accepted as true by unprejudiced judges. 
Evidence is never mere rumor, or gaess ; it must be 
based npon actual truth. It is not always possible to 
discover the whole tmth, but we can at least attempt 
to get as near to truth as possible. Evidence is of two 
kinds: testimonial and circumstantial; the evidence 
given by people, and the evidence of circumstances, 
that is, all evidence except that of human beings. 

Testimonial Evidence: Witnesses. — If two or 
more of your family testify that they saw the moon 
last night, and if they are, usually, accurate observers, 
their testimony supporting yonrs, will be convincing 
evidence. The value of the testimony of people varies 
according to the position and standing of each person. 
The highest kind of testimonial evidence comes from a 
person recognized for integrity, justice, and clear judg- 
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ment. No person known as disbonest, cmel, nnjust, 
or mentally defectire will ever be admitted as a witness. 

Teatimonial Evidence : Aathorlty. — Tbe testimony 
of tbe almanac, which you consulted, is also convincing, 
for you thus depend upon authority — tbe statement of 
a person recognized as able to pronounce a defljiite and 
unquestionable opinion. In many' cases it is possible 
to prove an assertion by referring to books of well es- 
tablished reputation, books written by men famous for 
scholarly accuracy, clear judgment, and cantion. En- 
cyclopaedias, dictionaries, and tbe standard works of 
reference in history, geography, and other subjects 
may always be quoted as authoritative. 

Circumstantial Evidence. — When you try to prove 
that because the electric lights in the street were not 
burning, the moon must have been shining, you are 
making use of circumstantial evidence, the evidence of 
circumstances. It is usually true that the lights do not 
bum when there is a full moon, but other causes, such 
as some difficulty or accident at the power-house, may 
have extinguished the lights. Circumstantial evidence 
is less trustworthy than the other kinds. The fact 
that your glove was found in your neighbor's yard 
does not prove that it was you who broke into the boose. 
Do not accept hastily the evidence of circomstances. 
If, however, the evidence of a number of circumstances 
points to one conclusion, that evidence may be accepted.- 

What kinds of evidence are osed in the following 
paragraphs? 
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One paper I have read regarding Lord Macanlay says 
" he bad no heart." Why, a man's books may not id ways 
sp^ the tmth, hut they speak his mind in spite of 
himself : and it seems to me this man's heart is beating 
through every page he penned. He is always in a 
storm of revolt and indignation against wrong, craft, 
tyranny. How he cheers heroic resistance; bow he 
iMicks and applauds freedom struggling for its own ; 
how he hates scoundrels, ever so victorious and success- 
ful ; how he recognizes genius, though selfish villains 
possess it! The criticwbosaysMacaulayhadnoheart, 
might say that Johnson had none : and two men more 
generous and more loving, and more hating, and more 
partial, and more noble, do not live in our history. 
Those who knew Lord Macaulay knew how admirably 
tender and generous, and affectionate he was. It was 
not his business to bring his family before the theatre 
footlights, and call for bouquets from the gallery as he 
wept over them.— Thackbray : NH Niai Bonum, 

Reference to hot springs (11. 89, 41) and possible 
Boman architecture have led to the conjecture that the 
ruined city was Bath. Both may have been plundered 
by tile Saxons ; in the Chronicle under date 677 we 
read, "This year Cuthwine and Ceawlin fought against 
the Britons . . and toolc three cities from them, 
Gloucester, and Cirencester, and Bath." Moreover we 
have the testimony of a geologist (Mr. C. Moore) to the 
effect that the topography of Bath gives evidence of a 
period following the Roman occupation when the city 
was deserted, and became converted into a swamp. 

Cook and Tinkee : Introduction to Tf^ Ruined City 
in >Sefec( Tran^VjAio-n* from Old Engliah Po^ry. 

Cowper's fondness for pets was a marked character- 
istic, and from Lady Hesketh we learn that he had 
at one time "five rabbits, three hares, two guinea-piga, 
a magpie, a jay, and a starling ; beside two goldflnohw^ 
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two canary birds, and two dc^s." The inventory 
should include a squirrel, which used to play with hig 
hares. — Z. O. Mitbba.t : 3etectiona_/i'om CovyMr. 



1. Prooe fiy tetUmoniai evidence: 

(1) JameBtown waa settled in 1607; (9) Longfellow 
was profesaor at Harvard; (3) your cousin is a Bucceasful 
buainesB man; (4) jour cat caught a bird ^^eaterday; 

(5) I walked a mile in eleven minutee. 

2, J^rove by drcunutantiat evidence: 

(1) I returned the book to the public library; (2) the 
footsteps in the adow are those of your brother; (3) you 
did not break the trindow; (4) your brother is wearing a 
collar which ia too high; (5) your mother and your sister 
are planning a Chriatmas surprise for your father; 

(6) Scott uaed many archaic words; (7) Bacon used and 
more frequently than Addison did; (S) the comma ia 
more frequently uaed than the colon. 

The Conclusion. — Having stated your argmnents, 
yon should end your theme by gnnuning up your points, 
and stating the conclusion which ought to be drawn 
from that evidence. 

Study the following conclmdon of a speech. Note 
how the speaker sums up clearly and ccmcisely the 
essential arguments. 

On Affording Aid to Portugal When Invaded Ji-om 
Spain. 

I return. In conclusion, to the object of the address. 
Let ns fly to the aid of Portugal by whomsoevei 
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Bttacked, becaose it is our duty to do so ; and let us 
cease our interfereDce when that duty ends. We go 
to Portugal not to rule, not to dictate, not to prescribe 
coDstitutionB, but to defend and to preserve the inde- 
pendence of an ally. We go to plant the standard of 
England on the well-known heights of Lisbon. Where 
that standard is planted, foreign dominion shall not 
come. — Speech of Canning in the Houeeof Common*. 

Btudy the arguments in the following, Wliat is 
the proposition discussed? How much definition of 
the qoestioa is there? What is the evidence brought 
forward? How is it arranged? What is the value of 
giving the evidence the interrogative form? What is 
the conclusion? 

Are Rich Amhasaadort 2fece»»ary T 

In the discussion concerning Uie naming of an am- 
bassador to Germany it is assumed that only a lich 
man — a very rich man — is available for the place. 
The public prints public pictures of the house occupied 

by Ambassador in Berlin — we are asked to note 

that tiie rent paid is the highest Germany knows. Our 
ambassador at London lives in Dorchester House and 
entert^ns lavishly. So also at Paris, at Rome, St 
Petersburg, and Vienna, and other European ca|>!tals. 
It is obvious that a salary of tl7,500 a year is not 
enough to maintain this state. 

Passing over the propriety of a plain people being 
represented in such a manner, and also passing over 
whether diplomatic ability is confined to men of Iai]ge 
private fortunes, other and more important queries 
obtrude themselves. Do the European capitals admire 
or do they laugh at an extrav^ant ambassador F They 
eat his ices, trample his carpets, drink his wine^ bnt 
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are they really impressed with his dignity ? Is there 
BleeTe snickering aa the carriages roll away ? Is the 
ambassador's asefulncBS decreawd or increased by his 
willingness to unstring hia purse ? It may be suspected 
that the sophisticated Londoner, Parisian, or Berliner 
assesses things at their true worth. It may also be 
suspected that he despises the attempt to buy his 
esteem. la he not likely to go away confirmed in his 
prejudice that Americans are ridiculous vulgarians ? 

If lavish expenditure by American representetives 
abroad will increase our repute perhaps there ia reason 
for sending only multi-millionaires. But if lavish ex- 
penditure tends — AS it probably does — to increase our 
disrepute by attracting undue attention to the most 
unlovely of American characteristics it is time to return 
to the old practice — to the conditions which permitted 
OS to attach to the diplomatic service such men as 
Lowell, Motley, Bancroft, and scores of others equally 
' eminent. 

Nho York Cflobe and Commerciai AdotrHter. 

What is the propoeitian sapported in the following? 
What are the arguments? Are they testimonial or 
cdicnmstantial? What is the sentence stmoture? Are 
there any words whose meaning you do not know? 

Retervt our Anthracite /or our Navjf. 

BT SEAB-ADinRA.L BOBLET D. BVAIT8, V.iJX^ COKMANDZB-IK' 
OHIBF OV THB NOBTH ATI.AIITI0 PLXBT. 

I BBUBTB that the Government of tbe United States 
shonld at once possess itself of the entire anthracite 
field of Pennsylvania and retain it for purposes of na- 
tional defence. And if, through accidental discovery, 
other deposits of this precious mineral are developed. 
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they ahould be inatantly appropriated by the national 
Govemmeiit and reserved for its own uses. Being a 
sailor, of course I mean qhyeiI uses, firat of all. 

l^e position is, I know, startling, but I believe its 
BonndnesB can be demonstrated. 

No other nwritinie nation possesses a naval weapon 
of such tremeadouB power as America in its anthracite. 
Now and again comes the announcement from some en- 
thusiastic geologist that rich deposits of this coal have 
been discovered in various foreign lands ; but, some- 
bow, these promises never materialize, and the fact 
remains that America alone possesses hard coal in 
workable locations. The quantity is not infinite, it is 
true ; and that fact is the basis of this argument ; but, 
practically, America alone produces anthracite, and 
tiie nation should realize the value of that posseasiou 
as a naval weapon beyond the reach of any other sea 
Povrer. 

And that value is found in the fact that, of all fuels 
possible of use in war-ships, anthracite alone is capable 
of developing great power without producing smoke. 
Clean, hard, of uniform size and easily handled, it bums 
brightly and strongly under the boilers, without be- 
traying, by the faintest visible emission of smoke from 
Uie funnels, the tremendous work it is doing. 

But, in my opinion, anthracite is the ideal fuel for 
American naval purposes. A paramount consideration 
In naval vrarfare is invisibility. Strategically, this is 
one of the greatest factors, either for offence or defence. 
The ability to creep close upon an enemy's ship with- 
out detection is an enormous advantage In the attack ; 
and it goes without saying ttiat the possibility of ao- 
complishing a safe retreat before a superior naval force, 
or of slipping undiscovered through an enemy's line of- 
battle, is not to be disregarded. 

Anthracite helps to these ends, and to others equally 
desirable. It makes no smoke ; and smoke is the tell- 
tale signal which betrays the war-ship. Did you ever 
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dt on the deck of a liner, or perhaps on one of the ocean 
piers of Atlantic City, and watch a merchant-man creep 
along many tniles away — even below the horizon — he- 
tiayed by its line of smoke ? That vessel was going 
easily, trying to bum her fuel economically — which 
means, to consume as much as possible of the carbon in 
her c(a1, instead of sending it up through her smoke- 
stacks. 

Multiply the coal oonsnmptioD a dozen times ; send 
out clouds of inky blackness two hundred feet in the 
air, trailing along ten miles across the sea, and you have 
a picture of a great battle-ship foi^ng along under 
forced draught. Mass five or ten or twenty such ships 
in one fleet, and then imagine the vaatness of the signal 
spread to the enemy, and calculate the chances of 
escaping detection in a hostile manceuvre. 

My own experience on the flag-ahip "Maine " has re- 
vealed another, and a very grave, objection to tlie use 
of bituminous coal in naval warfare, and that is the 
confusion of signals caused by smoke. "A fleet in 
being " lives and coheres through the ability of the ad- 
miral in command to keep in close touch with its 
every unit, from the battle-ships of the flghting-line to 
the scouting cruisers far in advance and on the flanks ; 
with the torpedo-boat-destroyers, the colliers and sup- 
ply-boats, and perhaps the troop-transports under 
convoy. The installation of wlreless-telegraphio ap< 
paratus has done much to make communication easier 
and more far reaching; in fact, it has revolution- 
ized naval strategy. Taking advantage of the progress 
across the Atlantic of the floating-dock "Dewey," 
fitted out with the admirable naval system of wireless 
tel^^phy, the capable commanders of my fleet, by a 
proper method of disposition of their ships, were 
enabled to keep in touch with Commander Hosley on 
the " Glacier," leading the towing fleet, and to report 
to Washington directly, when the " Dewey " was more 
than a thousand miles distant from our shores. 
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But these are new and nnstable cooditions. la time 
of stresa and trouble and for every-day work, the sailor 
tOTDB to the old reliable system of flag signals — a string 
of triangles and squares and differently coloi-ed bits of 
banting hung from the signal-mast of the flag-ship, 
that indicates precisely to every commander in the fleet 
the orders of tlie admb^ in command. 

That is where we have trouble on the "Maine" 
when we bum bituminous coal under her boilers. The 
douds of dense black smoke frequenUy so obscure the 
signal-flags that they cannot be read by the signal-man 
on the other ships. Sometimes it even becomes neces- 
sary for the flag-ship to surrender the position at the 
bead of the fleet that she should preserve, and to fall 
astern and to the rear, in order tliat her signals may 
be seeu. That might be disHStrous in time of war. 

All of this ditBculty might be avoided by the use of 
anthracite, as has been proved by actual trial. Not 
witiiout remonstrance from the en^neers and flremen, 
most conservative of men, anthracite was tested in the 
boilers of the " Maine." The fuel was not all that could 
be desired; it was of the cheapest grade, what is 
known as " pea coal," for economy was a consideration 
that could not be lost sight of, and this kind of coat 
cost DO more — ton for ton — than good bituminous. 
The results, however, fully justified the experiment. 
There was no smoke ; the heaviest firing of the fur- 
naces brought forth no torches of fiame from the 
smoke-stacks, and the " Maine " could easily have 
crept past tiie most closely guarded harbor entrance in 
time of war without detection, so far as her flring whs 
concerned. Contrast tiiat trial with the experience of 
the coast-defence ship "Monterey," burning the soft 
coal of Puget Sound, with fiames issuing from her red- 
hot funnels, and the decks around them scorched and 
burning, as reported to the Navy Department, when 
she made the experiment of using tJiat kind of fuel, to 
satisfy a local demand. The converted yacht-croiaer 
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** MByflower " has also tried anthracite, with results aa 
favorable as followed my own test. 

North American Beviao. Feb. 1, 1907. 



Writa an argument in regard to grade croatinga, 
uting the material given in the/oUowing extract. Slate 
the propoaition you art to prove. Define your terma. 
Arrange your evidence, State your conclueton. 

At most of these croeainfrs it is difficult to see trains 
coming: until close at hand, and at few or none of them 
is a ffuard maintained. That there have not been more 
fatalities is probabl; due to the fact that the people 
living around there understand the dangers and use 
special precautions. That strangers should sometimes 
fail to realize the peril is not surprising. 

This is one of many tragic experiences, never before 
BO numerous as now, that show urgency for the aboli- 
tion of the grade croesing. It ia time to stop advanc- 
ing thia reform hj piecemeal and go about it in a 
thorough and wholesale way. The automobile baa come 
and come to stay, and is an important factor in the 
general problem; but even had it never appeared there 
should be a clearer senae of public responsibility in this 
matter, A new Bailroad Commission has been estab- 
lished in New Jersey and one of its members has come 
vigorously to the front in favor of comprehensive aboli- 
tion of grade cros^ngs. All who remember the whole- 
sale slaughter of high-school children on one of the 
roads in Ifewark will say it ia time. But it is also time 
everywhere, and in the older States especially. That 
it will be expensive we know, but not so expensive, par- 
ticularly for the railroads, as it seems. The greater 
speed ^at their trains could malic; the gatemen that 
could be dispensed with; the fewer accidents that would 
occur, would total large on the credit aide. But apart 
from alt that, the lives of the public have a value, 
hardly to be measured in dollars and cents, and human- 
ity, if not economy, demands their protection. 

The Boston Tranacript. 
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Study tlie sentence stmcture and diction of tiie tol* 
towing passage. What is the proposition F Wh&tis 
the evidence brought forward to prove that proposi* 
tionf Write an argument using the material ^ven 
here, but moke the language each as voold be perfectly 
clear to b bo; of twelve. 

The proposal for a national pai^ on the Hudson, for 
the preeerration of the Highlands fnnn PeeksHU to 
Oomwall, §hould take more account of the poasibilities 
of the tract as a forest resen'e. Bomantic the region 
is, aad not without historic asaociations ; but so grave 
has become the shortage in lumber that no new na- 
tional reservations should be created which do not aim 
to stop or make good the senseless deforestation of our 
lands. That the lumber consumption of the country 
has increased more rapidly than our population is to a 
considerable extent due to the destruction of forests 
for the making of wood-pulp paper. But, whatever 
the causes, the astounding fact remains that enough 
lumber has been cut since 1880 to make a one-Inch 
floor over an area of 26,000 square miles. Such lavi^ 
use of lumber cannot, of course, continue without seri- 
ous industrial results. The railways are feeling the 
pinch when they buy their ties, and so are manufaot* 
urera of furniture, cooperage products, vehicles, and 
builders of all kinds. If they were aware that there 
is only fifteen years' supply of hard wood now available 
for cutting, their present anxiety would be far greater. 
The time is, therefore, ripe for urging the increase of 
our forest reserves, not only by the Federal Glovern- 
men^ but by the States as well 

Th» Nation. 

Oral Debate. — Oral debates, which may be condacted 
very easily in a class room, give abundant experience 
in using evidence. If you write an argument yon may 
be tempted merely to prove your side, and may forget 
that certain objections wlU be made to year argoments. 
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In an oral debate yon will need to answer yoxa oppo- 
nent's argument, or, in technical langua^, refute 
them. Debate helps one to think quickly and trains 
one to avoid hasty and nnconsidered statements. If 
yoa become aocnatomed to having your opinions chal- 
lenged, yon will rapidly learn to think before yoa speak, 
and you will avoid making careless assertions. 

Debates ma,y be formal or informal. The .formal 
debate offers much more training. In the formal 
debate the qaestion most be chosen, the leaders 
selected, the arguments worked up, and all prepara- 
tions made in advance. The debaters are usually as. 
in number: three on the affirmatlTe, three on the 
negattve side. Each side must determine in what order 
tiie arguments are to be presented, and who is to present 
them ; each must find out what argnmenta are to be 
proposed by the opposite side, and be prepared, as far 
as possible, to refute these. Speeches should be 
written out and memorized. Notes may be taken into 
the debate, if they are written on small sheets of 
paper and are not conspicuons. 

A chairman prides whose duty it is to announce 
the question under discussion. The proposition should 
always be stated in the afBimatlTe, for example, — 
Besolved, That asphalt sidewalks are more desirable 
than concrete. The first speaker on the affirmative side 
rises, says, '* Mr. Chairman,*' the chairman recognizes 

him, saying, *' Mr. ". The speaker then 

proceeds to discuss the question, defines terms, explains 
16 
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the ontline of argnment on his side, and gives the intro- 
ductoiy ailments. The second person to argue is the 
first speaker on the negative. After he is recognized 
by the ' ' chair, ' ' he should introduce the argoment on 
the negative side, and refute the special arguments 
of the Brat speaker. Next comes the second speaker 
on the affirmative, who may continue the ai;gaments on 
bis side and may refute the arguments of the speaker 
for the n^^tive. Other speakers on both sides oon- 
tinae the argument alternately. In conclusion, the 
leader on the affirmative rises, gives a resum^ of the 
arguments on his side, explains what they have proved, 
and gives his rebuttal, or final refutation, of the argu- 
ments of the ne^tive. Next comes the leader on the 
negative, who sums up the arguments on his side and 
refutes the ai^oments of the affirmative. Frequently, 
judges who have been invited to attend the debate 
decide which side has won the argument. Their 
decision is announced by the chairman. 

In order to debate succeesfully, speakers should (1) 
practice frequently, (3) devote care and attention to 
shaping the argument, (3) study both sides, (4) keep 
cool and calm and not become angry, (5) be fair and 
candid, willing to admit good points made by the 
opp(»ite side. 

In an infonnal debate, the chairman announces the 
question and the debate is then open. Any one who 
has an argument ready may rise to speak. If several 
rise at about the same time the chairman recognizes if 
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poeeible the one who rose first, or the oldest, and 
gives him the "floor." No one may intermpt him 
wliile he is speaking. He should, of course, not speak 
too long, monopolizing the time. Other speakers 
may follow him, taking np negative or affirmative as 
they choose. Finally a vote may be taken deciding 
the rraolt of the argument. It will frequently happen 
in an informal debate that a speaJcer who began on 
one side will be converted to the other during the 
argnment." 

THB FOLLOWING TOFICB ABB PBOPOBBD FOB OBAL DBBA.TX. 

1. Every city should support an art museum. 

2. The pen is mightier than the sword. 
8. The fairest bird is the feeblest. 

4. Ootf is a more scientific game tJian tennis. 
6, The United States should have compulsoiy mili- 
tary service. 

6. A cow is more useful than a horse. 

7. Every intelligent citizen should subscribe to a 
good newspaper, 

8. Every street in a city should be sprinkled dally, 
from March 1 to November 1. 

9. Every store should close at five o'clock. 

10. No man should be allowed to vote who has not 
lived in America two years. 

11. Sir Roger de Coverley was a better citizen than 
Will Wimble. 

12. Rebecca was more generous than Rowena. 

18. The Yicar of Wakefield was too indulgent to his 
children. 

* For further Infonnatlou in regard to debates, (xmsult Robert, 
B. U.: Suktiff Order for Veliba'aUteAtteniblie*. 
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14. Irring attained greater popolaiity in Kngland 
than Franklin did in France. 
X6. Hawtbome is our greatest American aathor. 
1& A great artist is a hard worker. 

17. Our war with Spain was not justifiable. 

18. We should give the Philippines their liberty. 

19. Mary Stuart was unjustly put to death. 

20. Queen £lizal>eth was a more able mler than 
King Henry VIII. 

21. BTeiy student should purchase his own text- 
books. 

22. Children should be allowed to believe In Santa 



Material for debate may be foand by referring to 
histories, newspapers, encyclopaedias, magazines, and 
varions books. Learn to use the card catalogue of the 
public library, Poole's Index to Periodical Literature, 
the A. L. A. Jndeio to Oeneral Literature and Anmtal 
Literar-t/ /Supplement, Sonnenschein's £esi Books and 
Guide U> Contemporary 1/iteraiure, These TolomM 
will be found in the public library of a large oity. 
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SBNTBNaB! STRUCTTTIIB i LOOS^ FEBIODIC; AND 
BALAHCBD 8BNTENCEB 

AoooBDiNo to their grammatioal Btractore, Bentences 
may be Bimple, complex, or compound ; according to 
their rhetorical stractare, sentences m&j be looee, 
periodic, or balanced. 

The Loose Sentence.— A loose s^itence is one whose 
meaning is clear, and whose grammatical struotore is 
complete, at one or more pkces before the end of the 
sentence. 

In the following sentenoe it wonld be possible to 
panse and place a period after ravine, berieath, houghs, 
brow, winffg, above, breast, him, without violating the 
mles of grammar. 

I came out presently on the edge of the ravine : the 
solemn murmur of the waters rose suddenly from 
beneath, mixed with the singing of the thrushes among 
the pine boughs ; and, on the opposite side of the valley, 
walled all along as It was by grey cliffs of limestone, 
there was a hawk sailing slowly oS their brow, touching 
them nearly with his wings, and with the shadow of the 
pines dickering apon his plumage from above ; but 
with the fall of a hundred fathoms under his breast, 
and the curling pools of the green river gliding and 
glittering dizzily beneath him, their foam globes moving 
with him as he flew. 

Buskin: 77ie Seoen L<anp9 of Architecture. 
245 
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Indicate where pauses might he made in the follow- 
ing sentences. 

I should like to have been Shakespeare's shoe-black 
— jQBt to have lived in his house, jost to have wor- 
shipped him — to have nm on hia errands, and seen that 
sweet serene face. 

THACKSBAr: Bn^iah ffumoritta, Sioi/t. 

I cannot pnuse a fn^ttve and cloistered virtue, an< 
exercised and nnbreatiied, that never sallies ont and 
seeks her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat. Milton : Areopagitica, 

The Periodic Sentence. — A periodic sentence is one 
in which modifying phrases and clauses are so arranged 
as to keep the meaning and the grammatical stmcture 
incomplete until the end of the sentence. 

In the following sentence it is easy to see that the 
snbject and the object of the sentence are widely 
separated, and the sense is not complete nntil we oome 
to " oolmnns of heart-shattering music." 

The golden tubes of the oi^an, which as yet had but 
mnttered at intervals — gleaminf^ among clouds and 
gorges of incense — threw up, as from fountains on- 
^tihomable, columns of heart^attering music. 

Db Qdoicey : The MiglUk JUail Coach. 

Study the sentences below. What parts of speech 
.are used here to begin periodic sentences? What de- 
vices in the arrangement of phrases and clauses are 
nsed to separate snbject and predicate? 
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Animated by the &Tor of the people on one side, and 
heated by persecution on the other, his views and 
seotimentB changed with his situation. 

Jirmns. 

In every court of law in England, the confession of a 
criminal, when not obtained by any promise of favor or 
lenity, or by violent threats, is always admitted as 
conclusive evidence against himself. 

SHXBn)A2f. 

If peradventure, Reader, it has been thy lot to waste 
the golden years of thy life — thy shining youth — in the 
irksome confinement of an office ; to have thy prison- 
days prolonged through middle age down to decrepitude 
and silver hairs, without hope of release or respite; to 
have lived to forget that there are such things as 
holidays, or to remember them but as the prerogative of 
childhocHl ; then, and then only, vrill you be able to 
appreciate my deliverance. 

Laks : ThiB SuperanntuUed Man. 

Going down soon aft«r this, to Ilfracombe, in Devon- 
shire, where there were hot sea baths, I foond it easy 
enough to restore my shattered strength. 

Db QunrcsT. 

Wben we made a fire to boil some rice for oar dinner, 

the flames spreading amid the dry grass, and the 

smolce curling silently upward and casting grotesque 

shadows on the ground, seemed phenomena of the noon. 

Trobxav, 

What song the Sirens sang, or what name Achilles 
assumed wben he hid himself among women, though 
puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture. 

Bbowhx. 
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Aa a liviDg poet must surely write not for the ages 
past, bat for that in which he Uvea, and those which 
are to follow, it is, on the one hand, natural that he 
should not violate, and on the other, necessary that he 
should not depend on, the mere manners and modes of 
his day. CoLBBinaB. 

How to change a loose sentence to a periodic. — Bo 

not begin your sentence with a verb in the present or past 
indicative ; use a participle or a phrase or clause of some 
sort. Separate the subject and the predicate of your 
sentence, by introducing modifying clauses or phrases. 
Study the various periodic forms given to the loose 
sentence below. Change the loose sentence by Ruskin, 
on page 245, into one or more periodic sentences. 

I fell on my knees, and lifted up my hands and my 
eyes, and spoke several words. 

Falling on my knees, and lifting up my hands and 
my eyes, I spoke several words. 

Upon my knees, with my hands and my eyes lifted ■ 
up, I spoke sevei-al words. 

When I had fallen upon nay knees and had lifted up 
my hands and my eyes, I spoke several words. 

Lifting, as I fell upon my knees, my hands and my 
eyes, I spoke several words. 

I, fallen upon my knees, witii my hands and my eyes 
lifted up, spoke several words. 

Before 1 spoke several words, I fell, with my hands 
and my eyes lifted up, upon my knees. 

The Balanced Sentence. — A balanced sentence is 
one which contains two or more clauses constructed in 
similar, or parallel, fashion and expressing ideas (1) that 
are similar, or (2) that are contrasted. 
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\a. the passage bedow there is an exoellent instance 
of parallel Btrnotnre. 

1. Homer Is rapid in liia movement, Homer Is plain 
in his work and style, Homer ia simple in his ideas, 
Homer is noble in his manner. Cowper renders him 
111 because he is slow in his moTement, and elaborate 
In his style ; Pope renders him ill because he is arti- 
ficial twth in his style and his words ; Cliapman renders 
him ill because be is fantastic in his ideas ; Mr. Kew- 
man renders him ill because he is odd in his words and 
igDohle in his manner. 

Abnold : On Trarulalinff Homer. 

To show the pai^el Btrnctnre this passage may be 
arranged thus : — 

Homer is rapid In his movement. 

Homer is plain in his work and style, 

Homer is simple in Ms ideas, 

Homer is noble in his manner. 

Cowper renders him ill because he is slow, etc. 

Pope renders him ill because he is artificial, etc. 

Cbapnoan renders him ill because he is fantastic, etc. 

Mr. Newman renders him ill because he is odd, etc. 

To discover the parallelism of ideas, in the £rst 
sentence note that movement^ work and stylsj ideas, and 
Tnanner are closely related snbjects. To discover the 
contrast of ideas or antithesis (an-tith-e-EOS.), study 
each clause in the second sentence, noting tliat 

alow Is contrasted with rapid, 
art^Hal " " plain, 

fitntaatic " " timpte, 

odd and iffnobh are contrasted with noNt. 
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In the sentence below the fitmctoreismoreoomplax. 

2. As Dante, the Italian man, waa Bent into oar world 
to embody musioally the Religion of the Middle Ages, 
the Religion of our Modem Europe, ite inner Ufe ; so 
Shakespeare, we may say, embodies for ub the Outer 
Life of our Europe as developed then, its chlTalries, 
oourtesiea, humours, ambitioQs, what practical way of 
thinking, acting; looking at the worlcL men then had. 
Cablyle: Heroes and Hero-Worskip. 

Study the balanced clauses in these sentences tliat 
follow. How many sentences begin in the same way? 
In now many is there antithesis? 

Thug the Puritan was made up of two different men, 
the one all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, pasadon ; 
the other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He pros- 
trated himself in the dust before his Maker ; but he 
set foot on the neck of his king. In iiis devotional re- 
tirement, he prayed with convulsions, and groans, and 
tears. He was half-maddened by glorious or terrible 
illusions. He heard the lyres of angels or the tempting 
whispers of fiends. He caught a gleam of the B«itdflc 
Vision, or awoke screaming from dreams of everlasting 
flr& MACi.nLAY: Milton. 

The valaes and tiie limitations of each style of sen* 
tence may be seen quickly. 

The loose sentence is clear, easy, and conversational ; 
it is possible for a reader to follow such a sentence 
without fatigue. 

The periodic sentence possesses unusual vigor, and 
challenges the reader's attention, keeping him in a state 
of interest. 
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The balanced sentence serres to make an idea em- 
pbatio and adds a certain beauty by means of the 
repetition. 

The loose sentenoe, if tised too often, becomee ex- 
ceedingly monotoiious, and persoadea the reader that 
the writer has not a firm, grasp of his snbject. 

The periodic sentence is sometimes obscure, unless 
great care is exercised in arrangement. Too many 
periodic sentences tend to exhaost the mental energy 
of a reader and force him to seek some less exacting 
style. 

A balanced sentence may become a merely mechan- 
ical &ahion, and the reader will veary of the constant 
repetition. 

A sentence may combine two or more of these strac- 
tnres, being in one part loose, or balanced, or periodic, 
and in another part periodic, or loose, or Iralanced. 
The balanced sentence is Tery freqaently combined 
vrith loose or with periodic stracture, and is, there- 
fore, sometimes hard to recognize. In general, it is 
well to call htdwnced those sentences which are obvi- 
ously written for the purpose of comparison or contrast, 
when the idea is of more importance than the mere 
form. Example one above, might be called loose in 
structure, and example two might bo called periodic, 
yet the purpose of each author is clearly to balance 
similaf or di«gimilftr ideas and, therefore, the sentences 
are balanced sentences. 

Yary your sentence structnret using now one form. 
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now another. Do not allow yonrself to become tlie 
slave of any mannerism. 

Xote in the following paBsages the straotnre of eaoh 
sentenoe. What makes the first sentence so hard to 
anderstand? 

As has beea indicated In the Introdactory chapter, it is 
my imderstanding that, with the beginning of the tiiir- 
teenth century, the responsibility for the preservation 
and the development of the intellectual life of Europe, 
(or the mental trsining of the increasing proportion of 
the community which was conscious of intellectual 
ezisteDce, and for the transmission to the existing 
generations of what has been preserved of the thought 
and learning of the past, was transferred from the 
monasteries and the ecclesiastical schools to the newly 
organized universities. 

And yet to have had so much love, he must have 
S^ven some. Treasures of wit and wisdom, and tender* 
ness, too, must that man have had looked up in tJie 
caverns of his gloomy heart, and shown fitfully to one 
or two whom he took in there. But it was not good 
to visit that place. People did not remain there long, 
and suffered for having been there. He shrank away 
from all affections sooner or later. Stella and Vanessa 
both died near him, and away from him. He had not 
heart enough to see them die. He broke from his 
fastest friend, Sheridan; he shrank away from his 
fondest admirer, Pope. His laugh jars on one's ears 
after eevenscore years. He was always alone — alone 
and gnashing in the darkness, except when Stella's 
sweet smile came and shone upon him. When that 
went, silence and utter night closed over him. An im- 
mense genius, an awful downfall and ruin. So great 
a man he seems to me, that thinking of him is like 
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blinking of an empire falling. We have other names 
to mention — none I think, however, bo great or so 
gloomy.— Thackskat : Engliah Sumoritta. Steift. 



Point out, in tfi» pcutage on pag6 108, each looia, 
periodic, or balanced tenUnce. Rewrite each looeetentence, 
maJeti^ itfviodio. 
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The Purpose of Translation. — ^The ability to make 
a good traiuilation from one langoage into another can 
be acquired only by long practice. Critics disagree in 
regard to the elementa that belong to the best transla- 
tion, some insisting upon abaoluto literalness, oth^B 
upon a free rendering of the meaning. For the student 
it is enough to aim at a clear transference of an 
author's meaning, from one language iato another. 
Do not try to be ori^nal ; depend chiefly upon &ith* 
fulness and simplicity. 

The Roles that Govern Translation. — The roles 
that govern satisfactory translation may be stated as 
follows : — 

I. Read each new sentence through slowly, trying 
to understand as much as possible, without looking np 

I^TifftTnilifl.r words. 

This will help you to gain a general impression of 
the id^a presented in the sentence. 

II. Beread the same sentence, looking up each on- 
familiar word. 

III. If you find puzzling constructions, such as an 
ablative where you e^>ect an accusative, or a form 

254 
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that troablee yon, apply the knowledge that yoa pos- 
BBBs; review rapidly the mlee goreming ezceptiooB, 
remembering that oontractioiis, poetic order, and poetic 
forms, occur in prose as well as in poetry. 

ly. Take paina, in your tranfllation, to okoose words 
that are (1) simple, and not pretentious and highflown. 

ex. food instead of vianda, 

vjrath instead of malevolence. 

(2) exact in meaning, not EngUsh derivatives. 

toe, translate <u&Itmw, lofty, not mblime, 
translate candidus, vihtte, not candid. 

(3) specific, not general. 

translate aalix, vtUtovi, not iree. 
Bic Tolvere Pareaa, to the Fatea turn the wheel 
of dettiny; not, revolve or decree. 

T. Use English idioms. Bo not imitate foreign 
idioms, eadh as the following: — 

1. Be heing contul. 

2. Large in respect to hit ihoviden. 

8. The man he. 

4. He made an end of speoJeing. 
6. / have hunger. 

6. He leaves to other men to Sine and to feaat. 

7. H does nothing, i. e. it ie of no conteq^ence, 
6. Stamp* eell themeelvea here. 

9. To the again teeing. 
10. It maiet cold. 

YI. Follow the natoral English order of words in a 
sentence. Avoid such order as : — 
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Therefore is aito the for many yean to fnueh fnitti 
system of marking questionable. 

Bui me then first crueUy surrounded horror. 
These words, spoke he, harshly. 
The, of the book notices, package. 

VII. Fill ont an ellipeis, avoiding snob expressions 



These words, he, for, these words he said. 

VIII. Be enre that your pronouns are used clearly 
enough to leave no doubt as to whom they refer. 

ex. Casar and hit army met the enemy. They 8fv- 
camped for the night. 

Do not translate isie, this ons and iUe, thai one} 
use the proper name. - 

IX. Bemember that it is not always necessary to 
translate all the particles that appear in a foreign 
language. 

X. Do not add words or figures of speech that are 
not in the original text. 



Study tKs foUovsing translations and point out the 
faults o/each. 

Arma virumgue cano, Troiae qui primua ab oris 
Italiam, fato profugua, Laviniaque Teoit 
Litora, 

Wsapona and a man I cbant, of Troy who first ^m 
the shores to Ital;, hy fate driven, and Lavinian shores 
came. 
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la prow fat rinotnimetit favori dea Dovateun. 

The profle is the instrument favored bjr novates. 

Dolrtor Jobann Faust ist zur Zeit der Baformation in 
dam Staedtcben KnittUngen in Wuertemberg geboreu. 

Doctor John Faust fs at the time of the Reformation 
in the little city Knittlingen in Wuertembe^ bom. 

SKano <n vihfU v>ay» Pope wot an vnsatUfaetory trana- 
lator of the Iliad, by pointing out, fo compari$on vsUh 
th4 moral prose tran^ation ; 

(1) Additions to the text in the matter of figwree 
of speech and adjeciivee. 

(2) Incorrect trarulatiorts of single words, 

(8) Translations in bad taete because the words 
chosen are pompous, affected, and unapecifie. 

Bat these [the Trojans] with high hopes sate them 
all night along the highwayB of the battle, and their 
watch fires burned in multitudea. Even as when in 
heaven the stars above the bright moon shine clear to 
see, when the air is windless, and all the peaks appear 
and the tall headlands and glades, and from heaven 
breaketh open the infinite air, and all the stars are 
seen, and the shepherd's heart is glad; even in like 
multitude between the ships and the stream of Xanthos 
appeared the watch fires that the Trojans kindled in 
front of Bios . 

Iliad, Yin. Translated by Lang, Leaf, and UTers. 

The troops exulting sat in order round. 
And beaming fires illumin'd all the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamn of nightl 
O'er heaven's clear azure spresds ner sacred light. 
When net a breath disturbs the deep seren^ 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 
17 
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O'er the dsik treea a yellower verdure abed. 

And tip with silver ever; mountain's head; 

Then obine the vales, the rocks in prospect riM^ 

A fiood of glory bursts from all the skies: 

The conscious swains, rejoicing In the sight 

Eye the blue vsult, and bless the useful light. 

So many flames before proud Ilium blaee, 

And lighten glimmering Xsnthua with their rays: 

The long reflections of the distant fires 

Qleam on the walls, and tremble on the apires. 

ALzuNDBa Pops. 

Write a trarulaHon. of j{fteen or tteetOy Knea JYom 
tomt book in a foreign km^uagt you are etudying. 
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Place of Pnblicatioii. — The Spectator^ a fonr-pa^ 
newspaper, was issDed every morning from Karoh 1, 
1711, to Beoember 6, 1713. Thia paper resembled onr 
modem magarinea rather than oar newspapers, for it 
had little political news, bnt devoted itself to easaji 
and reviews concerned with art, litwature, musio, 
drama, and general social topics. 
Authors.— Joseph Addison, the chief anthor. 

Riohard Steele and Eostaoe Badgell, ooca< 
sional oontribat(»8. 

Ptupose tA Th» Sp«eAaioT.—*^'- To bring philosophy 
out of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to 
dwell in dubs and assemblies, at tea-tables, and in 
ooffee-honses." 

Success of TKo Sptctaior. — The paper was eagerly 
and enthusiastioaUy read and quoted by thousands of 
readers. 

Importance of TA« de Cov&iimf Papers. — I. They 
aided a reform of the follies and superstitions of the 
day. 

II. They helped to prepare the way for the novel. 

These essays were published in installments, as is a 

continued story in a magazine to-day, and they oon- 

2S9 
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taiaed character drawing, incidents, and descriptions, 
which serred as models to later writers of novels. 

III. To-day these papers are of great value because 
they give a vivid picture of the Age of Queen Anne, 
and because they are charmingly written. 

Qnestlona on the First Essay. — Who is the Spec- 
tator? "Why is he called .§>ectotor/ What is his 
character? What are hia interests in life? What has 
been his education? Who are his friends? Do yon 
like him? Do yon wish to hear more about him? 
What three things about himself does he refuse to 
reveal? Do you wish to know these things? How 
cut yon find them out? What subject does he intend 
to write about? Do you think yon will be interested 
in what he says? Why? Why does he call himself 
tatMwmf Do yon laugh at his statements, — " I threw 
away my rattle when I was ten months old,** and " I 
do not remember that I ever spoke three sentences to- 
gether in my whole life " ? Why does Addison say 
this? Are there other humorous passages here? What 
is meant by Win's, the Grecian, Drary Lame^ WKiga^ 
T(yrie9, my parte were aolid, Uots^ wealf Analyze two 
or three of the sentences to find out his order of words. 
Find all the conjunctions on one page, and study hia 
way of Tnglring compIcx Sentences. 

Questions on the Clab. — How many persons are 
described here? What different classes, or ranks in 
society do they represent? Why is Sir Roger men- 
tioned first? What is the significance of the n&me 
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giren to eocb character? What is the birth, eduoa- 
tioa, personal appearance, dress, and character of each 
person mentioned? What does the author intend yon 
to find amosing in the description of each person? 
What is the meaning of liaron^y f^nonte, qyu^rter^ 
teasum^ evmry post, periioiffy the British Chmmom, 
humorists f Was thia essaj written by the man who 
wrote the preceding? Is there any difFerence in the 
kind of words osed, or in the sentence stmctore, or 
in the hmnor? 

General Sii^;eations for the Study of all the Essays. 
— Eead each essay carefolly, then be prepared to give 
an abstract of it. Note, as you read, all allusions 
to persons, places, or things ; note, also, every new 
word. Study the following list of questions and try 
to bear them in mind as you read. It is a good pliui 
to note on paper the observations you make, as you 
read, on the points below. 

Infonnation about the Period. — What were the 
chief amusements, in this period, of the people who 
lived in the country? of those who lived in the city? 
How did country people dress? How did city people 
dress? What was the fashion in hair-dresaing? What 
were the houses like? How many servants did people 
employ in the country? in the city? How did 
servants feel toward their employers? What was 
the condition of the streets in London? How did 
people travel? What was their attitude toward the 
church and the clergy? toward politics and politioi- 
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ans? toward books and writers? toward law and 
lawyers? toward lore and lovers? toward the drama 
and actors? 

Satire. — ''Satire is that pleasant well-mannered way 
of laughing a folly oat of countenance." — Dsmsn. 

Addison satirized Sir Boger very gently when he 
said: "As Sir Koger is landlord to the whole con- 
gregation, he keeps them in very good order, and will 
snfler nobody to sleep in it besides himself . " Here 
ha is ridiooling those country gentlemen who observe 
the oatward forms of religion by going to church, bat 
who find religious instraction very dull. What did 
Addison satirize in the manners, morals, drees, and 
amasements of the day? Would his satire amuse 
people and lead them to give up their follies, or would 
it make them angry? Is satire written to-day? 

CharacterizatioD What are the chief traits, in 

Sir Boger's character, to admire? What are the 
traits which are less admirable? By what specific 
partiouhofi, and details, by what iacidents, did Addison 
bring out each important trait? In how many dif- 
ferent scenes is Sir Boger introdnced to you? Does 
Sir Boger's character change? What is the character 
of the Templar t Sir Andrew Freeporl t Captain Sentry t 
Will Honeycomb t Wm WiwhU t The Spectator t How 
is each trait revealed ? Did Addison make these 
persons speak as real people would ? How did he 
know what such people might say ? 

Fonn. — How do these essays differ from those in 
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modem magaziaes in length and in gabjects ? What 
is the purpose of the motto at the beginning of each 
paper ? Are mottoes ever used to-day in books T 
How much space is given to narration ? Tell briefly 
all the events of Sir lioger's life, from his intro- 
duction nntil his death ? How much dialogue is 
there here P How much description ? How much 
exposition? Collect ten aphorisms or short, wise 
sayings. How much arg;umentation or debate is seen 
here? 

Style. — Bo you find the essays easy, or hard to un- 
derstand ? Are the paragraph divisions a help ? Are 
the sentences clear or do you have to reread them 
often? Are the sentences long or short; loose, bal- 
anced, or periodic ? Hake a list of fifty new words 
that you have found in these essays. Make a list of 
twenty-five important allusions in the essays. How 
often does Addison allude to classical mythology ? 

Other Literature of the Age of Anne. — After you 
have read the essays, read, in some history of literature, 
an account of the Age of Queen Anne, in order to 
discover the names of other works written in that 
period, and to discover what other important writers 
lived at that time. 

TOPICS FOR THKMBa. 

VABBATIOir. 

I. The Life of Addison. 

Sl The life of Steele. 

8. The History of The Sptotator. 
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4. The Story in The Sir Roger de Ooveiiey Fnpen. 
6, The Story of Sir Roger's Love ASaix. 
6. Sir Soger's Visit to London. 

DSaCRIPTIOV. 

1. Sir Roger de Coverley. 
a. Will WimUe. 
8. Coverley HalL 

4. The Widow. 

6. Westminster Abbey. 

6. Spring Qftrden. 

7. Holl White. 

8. Ttie Cries of London. 

9. A Coffee House. 
10. A Periwig. 

BXPOSmOH. 

1. The Datiea of a Country GentlemaiL 

2. The Character of Sir Roger de Coverley. 
8. The Vanittee of Sir Roger de Coverley. 
4. The Style of Addison. 

6. The Amosements of the Wealthy in the Age of 
Anne. 

6. The Follies of Society in the Age of Anne. 

7. The Education of a Gentleman in the Age cf 

Anne. 

8. The Education of a I^dy in the Age of Anne. 

9. The Character of the Spectator Himself. 

10. The Periodical Essay in the Age of Anne. 

11. Addison's Knowledge of Hmnan Nature, 

12. Addison's Humor. 
18. Addison's Learning. 

istomtssTATtoir. 

1. People were very Superstitious in the Age of Anna 

2. Sir R(^r de Coverley was Vain. 
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8. Will Wimble was Idle. 

4. The Spectator was a Welcome Gaest at Coverley 

Hall. 
6. The Widow should have Accepted Sir Ri^ier. 

6. The ^ae<aator helped to Refcffm the Fotliea of 

Society. 

7. The CiUzens of London in the Age of Anne were 

very Frivolous. 

8. Sir Roger de Coverley was a True Qentleman. 

9. Bodily Ezeroise is Desirable. 
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THIKD TEAR'S WORK 
CHAPTER I 

THE FBINCIFLBS OP FOSnCS 

Poetiy and Prose. — Poetry differs from prose in 
one respect, — poetry is metrical, prose is niuaetrioal. 
ProBO may hare many of the ofaoracteristics of poetry : 
rhythm, music, figaree of speech, and exaltation of 
feeling, bat prose cannot be scanned. It b very 
necessary for every student of literatnre to know 
something about the rules that govern poetry. Study 
the following sections very carefully, memoriang 
each new bit of information. 

Scansion. — We scan poetry when, by means of 
accenting certain syllables, we show its metrical 
structure. The scansion of English verse is baaed 
chiefly upon stress, or accent, not, as in Latin and 
Greek, wholly upon quantity. 

Sb. Grow rich I in that 1 which nevler takleth nuti 
SntMKT : Aatrophd and SuBa. 

Ll Hiis instance the reader follows the normal pro* 
266 
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nimaiaticni of these words in prose, paying little 
attention to the length of the vowels. 

Metre and SIiTtlun. — Rhythm is the reoorrenoe of 
stress at somewhat irregular intervals; metre is the 
regnlar reoorrenoe of stress, meaauring the feet In a 
veree. 

Place of Stress. The Foot.— A foot is that por- 
tion of a verse which contains one stressed syllable and 
one or more unstressed syllables. 

An iambus (i-fim-bos) is a foot of two syllables in 
which the stress falls upon the second syllable. This 
is the foot most frequent in English verse, 

J3& They allso serve I who cailly stand I and waiti. 
Milton : On SU SUndnett. 

A trochee (tr6-ke) is a foot of two syllables in which 
the stress faUs upon the first syllable. 

Be. Willows I whiten, 1 aspens I qoiTeiL 

Tbnntsoh: The Lady of Shaim. 

A dactyl (d&o-tyl) is afoot of tJiree syllables in which 
tlie stress falls upon the first syllable. 

JS& Bird of l^e | wUdenteos | 

Blithesome and j cnmberlessL 

Hooa: The ShyUtrk. 
An anapest (&n-a-pe8t) is a foot of three syllables in 
which the stress falls upon the third syllable. 
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M^ The Aa83nfian oame down I like a wolf \csa. the MdL 
Bteow : The JDegtmcHon of Smmaeharib. 

A spondee (spdn-dee) is a foot of two stressed sylla- 
bles, and is used most freqaently in csombination with 
the dactyl, 

A verse is called catalectic when one syllable is 
lacking in the final foot, acatalectlc when the final foot 
is oomplete. 

Sb. ** Russet I lawns and J fallows I gn.j "— | oatalActic. 
Milton; IjAUegro. 

Note. English verse la not alwsva &TMo1uteIr regular, bat oftm 
Allows » Tsrle^ of feet la tbe same line. Sia, Trodiee and Umbiu 
are frequently combined. 

B'otation. — In noting the scheme of versification one 
of the following systems may be used. 

I. Stressed syllable represented by letter a, tmstressed 
syllable represented by letter x. This is the system 
most used to-day. 

tea •= iambus ; que — trochee ; axz = dactyl ; aaa = anapest, 

n. Stressed syllable represented by acnte accent. 

^ = iambus; — — — trochee; 

^ =dftctyl; ^ — anapest. 

m. Stressed syllable represented by macron ( — ), 
unstressed syllable represented by breve (u). This is 
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an old-&Bhioned metbod, borrowed from nlnwrin^^ usage 
of marlripg the length of Towels. 



— u w » dactyl ; ** o — -= anapest. 

The Ntunber of Stresses. Metre. — A Terse, a single 
line of poetry, maj contain from one to seven stresses. 

IConraneter (Mo-n6m-e-ter) is rerse of one stress, 
rarely osed in English poetry except in seqoeuoe with 
longer verses. 

B». We die| 

As your I houra do { and dry I 
Away |." 

Exbbiok: ToDago^m. 

Dimeter (dim-e-ter) is verse of two stresses. 

Her pretity feet I 

Like snails [ did creep |. 

HsBBiCK : On, ^ttreaa Suaan 
SouthwtU: BerJf'eet. 



Trimeter (trim-e-t«r) ia verse of three 

.Se. ■'Then weUcome each | teboffl 

That turns I earth's smoothlness toughj.'* 
Bbowming: Saia £mM 
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Tetruneter (te-tr&m-e-ter) ia verse of four 

.SE& «Hi8 tboughto | were h^bjer than | the Iiill8{.** 
Dtxb: Cyn^iia. 

Pentameter (pen-t&m-e-ter) is Terse of five stresses. 
He. The curjfew tolls I the knell | ot part^iiig dayj. 
Gb^t : SUgy Written in a Country Churchyard. 

Hexameter (hez-&m-e-ter) is verse of six stresses. 

Mte. "Tibor is I beautiful, I too, and the I orchard I slopes, 
and the I ^ol." 

C1.0DQH : Amourt de Voyage. 

Heptameter (hep-t&m-e-ter) is verse of seven stressea. 

Se. ^The &I|ling oatrof &ith|fal friends I renewEng is 

of lovel." 

EnWAJtDS : Amtmtium Tree. 

CflMota. — ^The Otesora (sd-ZD-ra) is a natnral pause, 
QBaally in the first half of a verse, marking off one 
group of words from another. It may fall in the 
middle or at the end of a foot. In the passa^, below, 
from At Tou LUu It, the cseeora comes after 2{^«, IreM^ 
and liones. 

Slme. — End rime is the oorrespondenoe in sound of 
the last stressed syllables at the end of certain verees 
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in a poem. In theee atrasaed syllablea the vowela, and 
any consonants that follow, mast be alike in sound. 

Bkt. lie limea with die, 

lis riraea with ngh, 
lie rimes with >Ay, 
bnt lie does not rime with htqipy. 

Bime may be perfect in soand and in spelling as wdl, 

JSe. And storied windows richly diffht, ' 

Outing a dim religious light. 

Miltom: 11 Pm««ro80. 

or perfect in sound only, 

Ex. Honour and sbame from no condition riee. 
Act well thy part, there all the hoDour /»m. 

Popb: Euay on Man. 

ot imperfect in sound as well a« in spelling, 

JSc but since the acom 

Must widen eariy, is it well to droop f 
K B. Bbownutg : (^legr/vinett Taught hy Jtatuott, 

or imperfect in sound but perfect in spelling «.«. eye- 
rimes only, 

£x. Thee, chauntress, oft the woods mrtonff 
I woo^ to bear thy eren-son^, 

Milton: JlPenasroto. 

Identical rime, riming of Uie stune word, ig not 
admissible in English poetry of the present day, even 
when the words spelled alike have different meanings, 
as in Chancer : — 
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Sbb. The holy blisfnl nurtir for to tdx. 

That hem hath holpen, when Uiat they were »ek». 
Chavcbb: Proiogita. 

End rime is called maacuHne, at single, wheQ the 
avllablee that rime are the laat in each Terse ; fetMrUne, 
or double, whea the last two syllables of eaoh verse 
rime. 

Mi. There be none of Beanty's daughters feminine 

With a ma^o like the*, mascaline 

^d like music on the vxUert feminine 

Is thy sweet voice to m«. mascaline 

Btbon: Stanztu for Mwic. 

AUiteration, or beginning rime, is the repetition of 
the same initial sound, or letter, in two or more 
adjacent words, 

£ia. And this our life exempt from public bannt, 

finds Aingaes in trees, ^ks in the mnmng ftrooks, 
Sermons in atones and good in everything. 

Sbakkspbabx : Aa You Itike It. 

Old English poetry (600-1100 a.d.) is written in 
alliterative verse. 

Internal rime is found where a syllable in the 
middle of a verse rimes with a syllable at the end of 
the verse. 

Jb. "Sat dim nor red, like God's own head. 
The glorious sun nprist. 

Colebidgb: The Ancient Idaritur. 

Blank verse is verse withont end rime, written in 
iambic pentameter, usoally without division into 
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stanzas. Blank verse may be written in the md- 
litypped line or the rvA^-cn line. The latter form is 
more melodious, for it avoids the monotony foond in 
linea where there is a paose at the end of each verse. 

Est. End-stopped line. 

All the world's a atage^ 
And all the men and women merely playent 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
HIb acts b^ng seven ages. 

Shaksspsabb ; Ax You Lik« M, 

So. Ban-on line. 

Knowing Qiat Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privily 
Through aU the years of this oar lue, to fead 
From joy to joy. 
WoBDswoBTH : JJifiM Written above Tintem Abbey. 

Stanza. — A stanza or strophe (stro-fe), is a groap 
of two or more consecutive verses bonnd together by 
end rime.* 

A verse is the term applied to a single line of poetry 
and should never be used as synonymons with stanza. 

A coaplet ia a stanza of two verses. 

The octosyllabic coaplet consists of two verses of 
iambio tetrameter, riming. This form is sometimes 
called the short riming couplet. 
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Ex. In notes vith man; a winding bout 
Of linkM sweetness long drawn out. 

MiLTOK : HAUegro. 

An heroic couplet is a stanza of two lines of iambio 
pentameter, riming. It is called heroic because it is 
used so often in heroic poems sach as Chancer' b Th« 
Knights Tale. 
Me. Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the souh 
Pope: T/u Bap9 of the Loek. 

A. tercet ia a stanza of three verses. 

Me. Whenas in silks my Julia goes, 

Till, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 
That liquefaction of her clothes 1 

Hbbbiok : t^on Juliana Clothea. 

A quatrala is a stanza of four veraes. 
The heroic quatrain is a stanza of four lines of iambic 
pentameter riming ah ah. 

Ex. The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, a 

And all that beauty, all that wealth, e'er gave, h 

Await alike th' inevitable hour. a 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. b 

Gbat : Elegy Written in a Country Ckurchyard. 

The ballad stanza is formed as follows : verses one 
and three are iambio tetrameter, verses two and four 
are iambic trimeter. The rime scheme is usually ah eh. 

.file The horse Fair Annet rade npon, a 

He amblit like the wind ; b 

Wi' siller he was shod before, c 

Wi' burning gowd behind. i 

Lord Thomaa and Fair Annet. 
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Stanzas of five Terses are common. They maj have 
various rime schemes. 

Mt. Withm the shadow of the ship a 

I watched their rich attire : h 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, « 

They coiled and swam ; and every traok c 

Was a flash of golden fire. h 

CouiaiDQB : Thx Ancient Mariner. 

Stanzas of siz verses are common. They may have 
varioos rime schemes. 

Me- I wandered lonely as a cload a 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills^ b 

When all at once I saw a crowd, a 

A host, of golden daffodils ; b 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, c 

Flattering and dancing in the breeze. c 
Wobdswobth: I wandered tond^f a$ a doud. 

Blme royal is a stanza of seven verses of iambio 
pentameter, riming aialhce. This form was much 
used by Chancer. 

Me. Thorgh me men goon in-to that bllsfnl place a 
Of hertes hele and dedly woimdes core; b 

Thorgh me men goon unto the welle of Grace, a 
Ther grene and lusty May shal ever endure ; b 
This is the wey to all good aventure ; b 

Be glad, thou reder, and thy sorwe of-caste, c 
Al open am I ; passe in, and hy the faste I c 

CHAtrcEB: The Parlement of FoviUa. 

The Spenserian stanza is a stanza of eight verses of 
iambio pentameter and a ninth verae of iambio hexam- 
eter, riming ah ahh cl go. The ninth line, iambio 
hexameter, is called, also, an alexandrine. 
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Me. A Gentle Eulght was pricking on the plains a 

Ycbdd in mightie armes and silver shielde, b 

Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remalne, a 
The cniell markes of many a bloody flelde ; h 

Yet armes till that time did he never wield, b 

His angry Bt«ede did chide his foming bitt, c 

As much disdayning to the curbe to yield : h 

Full jolly knight he seemd, and fair did aitt, c 

As one for kn^Uy ginsts and fierce encounters fltt c 
SpBHsas : Tha Faerie Queene. 

The soimet is a poem of foorteen verses of iambic 
pentameter. Sonnets are of two kinds ; the Italian, 
or Petrarchan, sonnet, and ttie BngllBh sonnet. 

.The rime scheme of the Italian sonnet is as follows : 
the octave, or first eight verses, rime invariably 
abb a ah b a; titie sestet, or last six verses, may rime 
in various ways; the most common being, odaade, 
Qcodedod. 

Me. Sarth has not anything to show more &ir : a 

Bull would he be of soul who ooold pass by b 

A sight so touching in its majesty : h 

The City now doth, like a garment, wear a 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, a 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie ft 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; ft 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. a 

Never did sun more beautifully steep c 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; d 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep 1 c 

The river glideth at his own sweet inll : d 

Dear God 1 the very houses seem asleep ; c 

And all that mighty heart is lying still I d 
WoKDBWOBTH ; CompoMd Upon Weatmintter Sridffa, 
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The Ei^lish Bonnet, considered lees perfect artistio* 
ally than tlie Italian, is made up of three quatrains and 
a couplet, riming, usually, — a babcdcdefefgg. 

Ex. ShaH I compare thee to a BUmmer'B day ? a 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 6 

Rough winds do shake the darhng buds of May, a 

And summer's lease hath all too short a date ; b 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, c 

And often is his gold complexion dimm'd ; d 

And every ioir from fah' sometime declines, c 

By chance or nature's changing course untrimm'd; d 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade, e 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest, / 

Nor shall Death brag thou wander'st in his shade, e 

When in eternal lines to time thou grow'st : / 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, g 

80 long lives this, and this (pves life to thee. g 

SHAXEfiFSABE: Sonti^ xviii. 

A refrain is ^e repetition of the same phrase, or 
verse, or verses, in the nuddle or at the end of a 



Mie, Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O ; 
Hei 'prentice han' she tried on man. 
An' then she made the lasses, O. 

Oreen grow the rashes, ; 

Green grow the rashes, ; 
The sweetest hoars that e'er I spent, 

Were spent among the lasses, O I 

BuBHs : Green Grow the Jtathes. 

Imagery. — Poetry and, often, prose depend for 
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greater cleameas, emphasis, and riohnesB of su^estion 
iqioa the iutrodaction of concrete pictnrea, or images, 
peroeived throngh the seoBes. Instead of saying, 
''As a man grows older he grows wiser," Waller 
said: — 

The boq1*8 dark cotti^, battered and decay'd. 

Lets in new light throogh chinks that time has made. 

In poetry an abstract tmth is rendered best by the 
use of terms familiar to every one, (.«., concrete and 
specific references to the physical world. The follow- 
ing examples will show how poets have sncceeded in 
making the abstract more vivid by appeals to comm(Hi 
sensuoos experience, throngh the power of imagination. 
Shakespeare, in describing his feeling of age, drew 
pictorefl which appeal to the reader's sense of form, of 
color, of movement, of sound, and of touch. 

That time of year thou may'st in me behold 
When yeUoui kavea, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon Uiose boughs which ehake against the cold, 
San ruin'd choira, where late the ateeet birds aanff. 
Sonnet l^j^ 

The saflering broaght by filial ingratitude is repre* 
sented by an appeal to the sense of tonch. 

How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child I 

The endming beauty of good deeds is pictured by 
means of appealing to the sense of smell. 
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Only the actions of the just 
StmM aweet and blossom in their dust. 
Bhiblet: TAeOontention o/JJax andUli/aaet. 

Joy is represented hj means of an appeal to t^e taste. 

dan borst Joy's grape against his palate fine. 

Kbatb : Ode to Melancholy. 

The use of images in this way gives what is called 
imaginative, or figurative language. The figures used 
above are all metaphors, and the metaphor is one of 
the earliest as well as one of the most popular and 
effective figures. A metaphor states a likeness between 
two objects or ideas by asserting that they are iden- 
tical ; it never uses the words lika or aa. 

Sx. A mind content both crown and kingdom is. 

Gbbehx : FareaeU to FcUy. 

His* fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity. 

Shelut; Adonai*. 

Other instances of metaphor are these : — 

She walks — the lady of my delight — 

A shepherdess of sheep. 
Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them white ; 

She guards them from the steep. 
She feeds them on the fragrant height^ 

And folds them in for sleep. 

Mas. Methell: TheZadyofthaZamha. 

Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
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My scrip of joy, iminortsl diet^ 

My bottle of salvation, 
Uy gown of glory, hope's trae gage; 
And thus 111 take my pilgrimage. 

Raleish : Hit PUffrimoffa. 

Simile. — In a simile one thing is described by stating 
its similarity to something else nsually better known. 
The likeness is made clear by means of the introdno- 
tory words ag or Uke. 

Her hair that lay along her bock 
Was yellow like ripe com. 

RoBSBTTi: The Sletaed 2>amo»tL 

As for man, his days are as grass : 

As a fiower of the field so be flouiishetb. 

Greyhounds he bad, as swift as fowl in flights 

Cbavcbb: Prologv*. 

A pardlike * Spirit beautiful and swift 

Shelley : AdonctU. 

A comparison between two objects of the same 
class, e.g., H6 t« like hit hrother, is not a simQe, bat, 
He ia like a lion, ia a simile. 

Epic Simile, or Homeric simile, is an extended simile 
introduced for the sake of greater deSniteness and, 
also, for ornament. 

Mb. Like as an Hynd — forth singled from the heard. 
That hath escaped from a ravenous beast, 
Tet flyes away of her owns feete afeard. 
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And every leafe, that shaketh with the least 
Murmurs of winde, her terror hath encreast ; 
So fled fayre Florimell fi'om her value feare. 

Sfsnbeb : The Feurie Queate. 

Personificatloii. — In this figure an abstract thing is 
gireu the qualities and powers of a person. 

^B. There Honour cornea, a pilgrim grey, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there I 

Collins : Soto SU^ the Srav«. 

The distinctions between metaphor, simile, and per- 
soolfication may be seen in the following quotation : — 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea : 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life's common way, 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

WoBDBwoBTU : Sonnet to JdUton. 

The first three lines contain similes, the fourth a 
metaphor, the fifth and sixth an instance of per- 
Bonification. 

Hyperbole (hy-p6r-bo-Ie) is a statement based apon 
extreme exaggeration of truth, 

Mk Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 
Making the green one red. 

Shaeebpeakb: Mcu^etK 
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^necdoche (syn-te-clo-ke) and metonymy (ine-t6n- 
y-my) are figures that ore frequently confosed -with 
each other. Both gain a certain Tividness of effect by 
focusing the reader's attention upon one very signifi- 
cant aspect of an object. In both the poet sabetitntes 
a picturesque, definite, and highly suggestive word for 
the more commonplace. In synecdoche the appeal is 
to the reader's sense of the concrete, literal tmth. 

Specific for genend. 

Ek. Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 

DonuDJOD over palm and pine. 

ExPLura: Seeetaional. 

"Palm" and "pine" are more impressive than 
"India" end "Canada" because they suggest the 
landscape and general condition of each place. 
Whole for a part, 

.Sb. The Tortoise here and Elephant unite, 

Tianafonn'd to combs, the speckled, and the white. 
PoPK : 7%« Rape of the Lock. 

Tortoise shell and ivory seem more expensive if one 
is made to remember that they represent, practically, 
Uie life of a tortoise and of an elephant. In some 
instances it is difficult to tell whether the poet is using 
whole for a part or container for contents. 

Sk. That fair and warlike f<»m 

In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march. 

Shakxsfease: SandA 
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Here ('Denmark'* is osed instead of "King of 
Denmark." 

I^trt for the vhole. 

Siz, Oast your plaida, drav yonr blades, 

Scott : J'ibroch of Dotmil Dhu. 

"Blades" is more soggeetive than "swords" 
because it acoentoates the chief quality — sbarpness. 

Definite for indefinite. 

Ex. Boll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll t 
Ten tiiousand fleeta sweep over thee in vain. 

Btbok : Ckilde S<a-old'« I*ilgrimag«. 

" Ten thousand " is more satisfying than *' many " 
because the human mind likes a distinct rather than a 
vague picture. 

Material for the thin^ made. 

Ek. Sonorous metal blowing martial sonnda. 

Milton : Paradiae iMtL 

"Metal" is more forcible than " trumpets" because 
it emphasizes the resonant qoality of the instrnment. 

In metonymy the reader is expected to reason out 
the truth of what seems at first literally untrue. 

Cause for effect. 

jEEe. Sickness or sword shall cut thee off from thy strength 
... or the fijght of the spear. 

Beovmlf. 
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The flight of the spear is not fatal, it is the effect of 
the flight, i.e., the aharp arriral of the spear. 
Sign for thing aignifled. 

Est. Sceptre and Crown 

Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal mads 
Witii the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
Shiblbt: Contention of Ajase and Vlytaea. 

"Sceptre and crown** will not literally tomble 
down ; it is the people who wear them, royalty, who 
most meet the peasantry in common death. 
Container for contents. 

Sk. And drowsy tinklings loll the distant folds. 

Gk&y : EUgy Written in a C<mntry Churchj/ard. 

The fold, an insensate object cannot be lolled, it 
ifl the ftnitnalg within who are lolled to sleep. 

Abetract for concrete. 

Me, Have from the forests shook three sonuners' pride. 
Shxkbspsakb : Sonnet civ. 

Pride does not grow on brees, bnt leaves, which are 
the pride of summer, grow there. 

Allasion is the reference to some well-known person, 
or event, or thing, introduced for the sake of emphasis 
or for mere pleasure. It is often used in oonnectioD 
with simile, metaphor, and other flgores, 

£le. BiblicaL 

A Daniel come to joi^ment I Yea, a Daniel t 
Sb&ssspbasb : 7^ Ma^-chant of Venice. 
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Round many western Islandfl have I been 
Which barda in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Ebat8 : ^yimei on Cki^man^t SomM: 

The Niobe of nations I * there she etanda. 

Btbom : Childt Barold. 



Immortal dreams that could beguile 
The blind old man f of Scio's rocky isle I 

Btboh : The £ride of Abydot. 

GeographicaL 

Spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar'd Lebanon. 

Kbats : The Mie of St. Agne$. 

The following are flgnres of arrangement, depend- 
ing for their effect upon external form and order. 

Parallelism is the repetition of the same idea in 
slightly different langoage. 



Tby kii^dom is an eyerlasting kingdom, 
And thy dominion endnreth throughout all generations. 
Psalm cxlT. 

Then can I grieve at grieTances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

SiUKSspsABs : iSotimt xzx, 

* Borne. f Homer. 
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RepetitiOD of the same word, or root, ia frequently 
used for the sake of greater emphasis, u in the qaatiain 
above, and also in : — 

Ex. They hadna' sailed a league, a lef^^e^ 

A leagoe but barely tbjee. 

Sir J'atrick Spent. 

Surer to protper than pro^terity 
Could have asawed us. 

HiLToiT : Paradiee Iiott, 

Climax is a figure which depends npon grouping 
certain -words or phrases in such a way as to lead the 
reader gradually from the \ee& significant to the most 
significant. 

Ex. A poor, infirm, weak, and desj^sed old man. 

Shakbspbabb; Sing Iieat. 

Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life's fitful fever be sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst ; nor steel, nor polaon, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further. 

Shakbspbass: MtKbeth. 

AnticUmaz. — In anticlimax, the reader, who is ex- 
pecting an impresfflve cUmax, is rewarded by a sudden 
introduction of the ridionloos. 

Sx. Then flash'd the living lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend th' affrighted skies. 
Kot louder shrieks to pitying heav'n are caat^ 
When husbands, or when lap-dogs breathe their last 
Pope : The Bape of the I^ck. 
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Antithesis is a figure which gives an effect of em- 
phasis by placing two ideas, or objects, or penions, in 
strong contrast. 

Bk. What In me is dark 

niomine, what is low raise and support. 

MiLToiT : I'aradise Lost. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 
Pops : Etaay on Mem. 

Bometimes the antithesis is made more pointed by 
the ose of alliteration. 

Eas. We, 

Half dost, half dd^. 

Btbon: Mar\f)rad, 

litotes (li-to-tes) affirms a certain truth bj means of 
denying its opposite. 

Be. Hy adventntous son^ 

That with no middle flight intends to soar. 

Hilton : Paradise XrOsU 
i.e. a high flight. 

Epithet. — An epithet may be any descriptiTe ad> 
jective limiting a noun. 

Ma. By shallow rivers, to whose falls 

Melodious birds sing madrigals. 
Hablowx : The Paetionate Sh^herd to hie Love. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow'r. 

BuBHB : To a Daity, 

Apostrophe is an impassioned address to a person or 
thing. 
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JBb O Tild West Wind, thou breath of Aatamn's being. 
SoBiXBT : Ode to the Weet Wind. 

lotem^atlon is a qaestion asked merely for poetic 
effect. 

M^ Hast thou a charm to stay the morning Btar 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy b&Id, awful head, O sovran Blanc 1 

COLERIDOE : 

Symn before Sunrise in lAe Vale of Chamowil 

Bzdamatloa is sodden ezpressioii of strong con- 
viction or feeling. 

Ma, Happy those early days, when I 

Shin'd in my Angell-infancy I 

Yavquan : T/te Ra:reate. 

InTersion is a figure that seeks to make a certain 
idea emphatic by placing important words in an 
unusual order. 

Ea. To her he vow'd the service of his d^es^ 
On her he spent the riches of hia wit : 
For her be made hymnes of immortal pr^se^ 
Of only her he sung, be thought^ be writ. 

Spbmsbb: Aa^rophd. 

Onomatopdeia (on-o-mat-o-p6e-a) seeks to render the 
sense by appropriate inutatlve sounds. 

Mb. The melodies of birds and bees, 

The murmuring of summer seas. 

Shelley : To a Lady with a Guitar, 
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Then shook the hillB with thunder riven t 
Then nish'd the steed, to battle driven; 
And louder than the bolts of Heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

Caxpbbll: Mohmilitnim^ 

7^ SdU, \>y E. A. Foe, is one of tibe most famous 
attempts to make an entire poem onomatopoetis. 

BXSKCISB. 

C<^ each of the seiecUona Mow and mark th» aeon- 
tion. State what the metre of each verge ia, naming the 
place of ttrete in the line and the number of atreeaet. In- 
dicate, by lettert, the rime echeme of each of the longer 
paataget. Point out the figurea of apeeoh in thete 
aelectiona, familiarize j/ovraeff vrith the vmiova 
figuree, and then search through aU the paaaageafor one 
^gtarty then for another^ and another, 

OxlipB in their dradles growing, 
Jf arigoldfl on death-beds blowing. 

J, FLtTOHnt 

Bee the chariot at hand here of Love, 

Wherein my lady ridetbl 

Each that draws is a swan or a dore^ 

And well the car Love guideth. 

Johson: The Triumph of Oharii. 

Alast for the rarity 
Of Chriatian chari^ 
tTnder the sun. 

Hood: The Bridge of Bigha. 

W^ve trod the maze of error round. 

Long wandering in the winding glade; 
And now the torch of truth ia foundi 
It only ahowB us where we strayed. 

Cbabbe: Late Wiedom, 
19 
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The bride hath paced into the hall. 
Bed ae a rose is she; 
Kodding their heads before her goes 
The meny minstrelsy. 

CoLEBiDaE: Ths Aneieni Mariner. 

All in the blae unclouded weather 
Thick-jewelled shone the saddle-leather. 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Bum'd like one burning flame together. 

As he rode down to Oamelot. 
As often thro' the purple night; 
Below the starry clusters bright. 
Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 
Mores over still Shalott. 

Tenmtsoit: The Lady of Shaloti. 
Hark) Haikt the lark at heaven's gate sings. 

And FhffibuB 'gina arise. 
His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Hf ay-buds b^n 
To ope their golden ^tai 
With everything that pretty bin, 
Hy lady sweet, arise 1 
Arise, arise I 

Shaebspears: Bong in Cymleline, 
The very honey of bH earthly joy 
Does of all meats the soonest <^y. 

Gowlet: The With. 

On desperate seas long wont to roam. 

Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic fao^ 
^Hiy I^aiad airs have brought me honw 

To the glory that was Greece, 
And tiie grandeur that was Borne. 

E. A. Pok: To EeUn. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth hig^ 
The hu^ brands shiver on the steel, 
^nie splinter'd spear-shafta crack and fly. 
The hoise and rider reel 

Tbmntboh: Sir Oalahai. 
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And I win love tbee still, m? dear 
Till a' the sesH gang diy: 

Tin a' the eeaa gang dry, my den, 
And the rocka melt wi' the aim; 

And I vill love thee BtiU, my dear, 
While the iaads o* life ahaU run. 

BcBirs : A. Bed, Bed £on. 

Sweet are the thoughts that aavor of content, 

The quiet mind is richer than a crovrii, 
Sweet are the ni^ts in caielees alumber apent, 
The poor estate scorns fortune's angry frown : 
Such sweet content, such minde, such sleep, such blisa. 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. 

Gbsknx: FareweU io Folly. 

The isles of Greecel the isles of Oreecel 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung. 
Where grew the arts of war and peace. 

Where Delos rose, and Fhmbus sprung 1 
Eternal summer gilds them yet. 
But all, except their sun, is set 

Btbok: Childe Harold. 

Who in the song so sweet? 

Eileen Aroonl 
Who in the dauoe ao fleet* 

Eileen AroonI 
Dear were her charma to me, 
Dearer her laughter free, 
t her constancy, — 

Eileen Aroon. 
O. Qriffih : Eileen Aroon. 
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liteiaiy Style. — StyU is a word that is used rather 
oaretessly and one vhioh is, therefore, hard to define 
exactly. We say that a certain writer has no style, 
when we mean that his work has no ^tecial marks of 
vigor or charm to distingoish it from the work of other 
writers. A sfyle was, originally, a pen, or instromeoit 
for writing ; later, the word came to mean the manner 
in which a man wrote. Every author has a style, 
good or bad, and it is the pleasnre of tiie reader 
to detect the various qoaJities which separate one 
man's manner from another's, and give it its peculiar 
attractiveness. There are two famous definitions of 
style which show the two sides to he considered in a 
discussion of a man's method of writing : Swift said, 
** Style is proper words in proper places " ; Bnffon, a 
Frenchman, said, " Style is the man himself." We 
most notice, then, in talking about this question, not 
only the way in which a man exprrases himself, bat 
also the way in which he thinks and feels. 

The Han Hinuelf . — ^Every writer who has won the 

affection and the admiration of readers possesses, in 

some degree, logic, passion, or ImaginatioD, or all. 

Logic gives him the power of thinking clearly, of ar* 

292 
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ranging bis snbject-matter with regard to unity, oohe- 
rence, and emphasia ; it helps him to find systematic, 
orderly expr^sion for his ideas. Paaaion, or strong 
feeling, gives an anthor's work force ; it appeals to the 
emotions of his readers and stirs those readers to keener 
life and sympathy. Imaginatioa adds to a man's work 
beaaty, for by means of imagination he is able to see 
the world clearly, with more understanding than most 
of ns possess; he detects fine tmtbs regarding Dature 
or homan life, and interprets these for ns in such a 
way that we recognize their beauty as we noTer have 
before. The simplest kind of imagination is the power 
which each one of us has of making an image, a pic- 
ture, of something we have seen. The mind, like a 
mirror, has a way of reflecting visible things ; only, 
in the case of the mind, the reflection, the image, can 
be called back by a person's wish. Picture to your- 
self the elm tree in front of your house, the place, on 
the shore of the river, where you had a picnic, or, the 
fihce of one of your friends. An imaginative writer 
has well-developed senses and is able to describe what 
he sees, or hears, or perceives, making for his readers 
very vivid images, in language which is called pictu- 
resque, able to suggest pictures. Besides being able tore- 
produce for other people the things which he perceives, 
the imaginative writer has the power of combining 
one thing with another and creating something new, 
representing an old fanuliar subject in a new way, 
by means of an unusual and pleasing suggestion. 
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We hare seen this ia the figuratiTe langiia^ of poeta, 
who by their keen insight and qoick sng^estiTeness of 
expression throw a new light apon an object. (See 
page 278). In a larger way the imaginative writer is 
able to create, to invent, fresh scenes, characters, and 
sitnations which hare all the reality of life. Shake- 
speare was such a writer. His plays show not only 
his power of creation, bat, also, his insight into things 
as they are. He knew the noble qaahties of ideal char- 
acters and, as well, the exact truth of ordinary human 
natnre. He penetrated far below mere appearance, 
and detected the deeper truth, the more sigmficuit 
beauty. Imagination, in its highest form, is the 
fiiculty which perceives fine spiritual trathfi and ex- 
presses them in concrete beaaty. 

A writer who possesses logic, passion, and imagina- 
tion, has them, osually, in varying degrees. The three 
powers are not always symmetrically developed in 
hnm&n beings. For this reason, one man's style may 
have nnusnal force hut little beaaty, while another's 
may have clearness but little force. 

Proper Words in Proper Places. — The essential 
qoalities of style have already been named ; clearness, 
force, and beaaty. In order to discover what share 
of each of tiiese qualities a piece of writing has, we 
most note the general tone of the work, and then study, 
in detail, the author's diction, sentence-structure, and 
arrangement of the whole composition, taking Qp the 
points mentioned in the preceding chapters. 
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Clearness. — The foUowiag ia an example of style 
characterized by clearness. Despite tiie fact that it 
yna written more than two hundred years ago it is 
still an illustration of clear, simple, straightforward 
expression. Note the length of sentences, the kinds 
of senteaces, and the diction. 

As for Jonson, to whose character I am now arrived, 
U we look upon him while be was himself (for his last 
plays were but his dotages), I think him the most 
learned and judicious writer which any theatre ever 
had. He was a most severe judge of himself, as well as 
others. One cannot say he wanted wit, but rather 
that he was frugal of it. In his works you find little 
to retrench or alter. Wit, and langu^e, and humour 
also in some measure, we had before him ; but some- 
thing of all was wanting to the drama, till he came. 
He managed his strength to more advantage than any 
who preceded him. 

Dbtdbh : An Etsay of Dramatic I*oesy. 

What makes the following passage hard to nnder- 
stand? 

This natural and necessary comminution of our lives, 
perhaps, often makes us insensible of the negligence 
with which we suffer them to slide away. We now con- 
sider ourselves as possessed at once of time sufBcient 
for any great design, and therefore indulge ourselves 
in fortuitous amusements. We think it unnecessary 
to take an account of a few supernumerary moments, 
which, however employed, could have prtxluced little 
advantage, and which were exposed to a thousand 
chances of distorbance and interruption. 

Johnson : The RagnHer. 
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Force. — The following passage has unnaoal force. 
Are there any words here that yoa do not use? Are 
the sentences constructed as you construct yours? Are 
the words in the <' proper places " ? What use has the 
author made of exclamation? la it considered suitable, 
to-day, to use capital letters to make words emphatic? 
What is the feeling of the author in regard to his 
subject? Is the passage clear to yon? 

Two men I honor, and no third. First, the toil-wom 
Craftsman that with earth-made Implements labor- 
iously conquers the Earth, and maJies her man's. 
Venerable to me is tiie hard Hand ; crooked, coarse ; 
wherein notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, Inde- 
feasibly royal, as of the Sceptre of this Planet Yener- 
able too Is the rugged face, all weather>tanned, besolled, 
with its rude intelligence, for it is the face of a Man 
living manlike. O, bat the more venerable for thy 
mdeness, and even because we must pity as well as 
iove thee 1 Hardly-entreated Brother I For us was 
thy back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs and 
fillers so deformed: thon wert onr Conscript, on 
whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles, wert so 
marred. For in thee too lay a God-created Form, but 
it was not to be unfolded; incrusted must it stand 
with the thidc adhesions and defacements of Labor : 
ULd thy body, like thy soul, was not to know freedom. 
Tet toil on, toil on : Aou art in thy duty, be out of it 
who may ; thou toilest for the altogether indispensable, 
for daily bread. 

A second man I honor, and still more highly : Him 
who is seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable ; 
not daily bread, but tlie bread of life. la not he too in 
his duty ; endeavoring towards inward Harmony ; 
revealing this, by act or by word, through all his out- 
ward endeavors, be they high or low? Highest of all, 
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when hia outward and his Inward endeavor are one: 
when we can name him Artist ; not earthly Crafts- 
man only, but inspired Thinker, who with heaven-made 
Implement conquers Heaven for ub I If the poor and 
humble toil that we have Food, must not the high and 
glorious toil for him in return, that he have Light, have 
Guidance, Freedom, Immortality? — These two, in all 
their degrees, I honor: all else is chaff and dust, which 
let the wind blow whither it listeth. 

Cablylb : Sartor Reaartua. 

What words in the passage below contribate special 
force to the style? 

Wit is, indeed, a thing so versatile and multiform, 
appearing in so many shapes, so many postures, so 
many garbs, so variously apprehended by several eyes 
and judgments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle a 
dear and certain notice thereof, than to make a portrait 
of Proteus, or to define the figure of fleeting air. 
Sometimes it lleth in pat allusion to a known story, or 
in seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in forging 
an apposite tale : sometimes it playeth in words and 
phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their 
sense, or the afSnity of their sound : sometimes it is 
wrapped in a dress of luminous expression ; sometimes 
it lurketh under an odd similitude. Sometimes it is 
lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer; in a 
quirkish reason ; in a shrewd intimation ; in cunningly 
diverting or cleverly restoring an objection : sometimes 
it is coached in a bold scheme of speech ; in a tart 
irony ; in a lusty hyperbole ; in a startling metaphor ; 
in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, or in acute 
nonsense : sometimes a scenical representation of per- 
sons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or 
gesture passeth for it; sometimes an affected sim- 
plicity; sometimes a presumptuous bluntoess giveth 
it bemg; sometimes it riseth only from a Inoky 
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hittdn^ upon what is strange: sometimea from a 
crafty wresting obvious matter to the purpose; o(t«n 
it c»Dsifit«th in one knows not what, and spriugeth ap 
we can hardly tell how. — Baiibow. 

Beauty. — Beanty of style is gaiDed by the presence 
of oleameas, force, and dignity, bat also by the ose 
of figurative language, rhythm, and musical words. 

Dignity. — In the following passage note the entire 
absence of fine writing and also of any alang, or col- 
loquial expressions. The whole quotation is very 
elevated, yet free from affectation. 

For, indeed, the greatest glory of a building is not in 
its stones, nor in its gold. Its glory is in its ^e, and 
in that deep sense of voicef ulness, of stem watching, of 
myBterious sympathy, nay even of approval or con<&m- 
nation, which we feel in walls that have long been 
washed by the passing waves of humanity. It is in 
their lasting witness against men, in their quiet con- 
trast with the transitional character of all things, in 
the strength which, through the lapse of seasons and 
times, and the decline and birth of dynasties, and the 
changing of the face of the earth, and of the limits of 
the sea, maintains its sculptured shapeliness for a time 
insuperable, connects forgotten and following ages 
with each other, and half constitutes the identity, as it 
concentrates the syiopathy, of nations : it is in that 
golden stair of time, that wb are to look for the real 
Ught, and colour, and preciousness of architecture ; and 
it is not until a building has assumed this character, 
till it has been intrusted with the fame, and hallowed 
by the deeds of men, till its walls have been witnesses 
of suffering, and its pillars rise out of tiie shadows of 
death, that its existence, more lasting as it is than that 
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ot Qte natural objeota of the world aroond It, can be 
gifted with even so much as these possess, of language 
and of life. 

RusKxH : Th« Seven Lampt of Architecture, 

FijrnratlTe Lane;tia£e. — ^Point oat the figures in the 
following passages. Are these figures fresh or hack- 
neyed? Are they adapted to the sahjeot under dis- 
onasion? Do they help interpret the sabjeot or are 
they added for the sake of mere ornament? 

It has always appeared to me that the moat perfect 
prose-etyle, the most powerful, the most dazzling, the 
most daring, that which went the nearest to the verge 
of poetry, and yet never fell over, was Burke's. It has 
the solidity and sparkling effect of the diamond: all 
other jfn« writing is like French paste or Bristol stones 
in the oompaiison, 

Hazutt: On the Pro$e Style 0/ PoeU. 

There is a man in our own days whose words are not 
framed to ticMe delicate ears : who, to my thinking, 
comes before the great ones of society, much as the son 
of Imlah came before the throned kings of Judah and 
Israel ; and who speaks truth as deep, with a power as 
prophet-like and as vital — a mien as dauntless and as 
daring. Is the satirist of " Vanity Fair " admired in 
high places ? I cannot tell ; but I think if some of tiiose 
among whom he curls the Greek fire of his sarcasm, and 
over whom he flashes tiie levin-brand of bis denunciation, 
were to take his warnings in time — they or their seed 
might yet escape a fatal Hamoth-Gilead. 

Chaslottb BuoyTE : Fre&ice to Jana Eyre. 

■ A miry lane led us up from Qwartea witii Its church 
and bickering windmill. The hinds were trudging 
homewards from the fields. A brisk little old woman 
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passed us b;. She was seated across a donkej between 
a pair of glittering milk cans ; and, aa sbe went, fibe 
kicked jauntilj with her heels npon the donkey's aide, 
and scattered slirill remarks among the wayfarers. It 
was notable that none of the tired men took the trouble 
to reply. Our conductor soon led us out of the lane and 
across country. The sun had gone down, but the west 
in front of us was one lake of level gold. The path 
wandered a while in the open, and then passed under a 
trellis like a bower indefinitely prolonged. On eitiier 
hand were shadowy orchards ; cottages lay low among 
the leaves and sent their smoke to heaven ; every here 
and there, In an opening, appeared the great gold face 
of tiie west. — R, L. Stbvxnbom ; An Inland Voyage. 

Rhythm. — Certain kinda of prose possesB rhTthm, — 
the recarrenoe of phrases, clauses, or sentenoee of am- 
ilor length or strnctore. 

Bead the following passages aloud, and not« where 
the pauses naturally ooonr, Not« the cadeniw, or foil 
and modulation of the voice at these pauses. 

The shepherd girl that had delivered France — she^ 
from her dungeon, she, from her- baiting at the stake, 
she, from her duel with fire, as she entered her last 
dream — saw DomrSmy, saw the fountain of Domr^my, 
aaw the pomp of forests in which her childhood had 
wandered. That Easter festival which man had denied 
to her languishing heart — that resurrection of spring- 
time, which the darkness of dungeons had intercepted 
from A«r, hungering after the glorious liberty of forests 
— were by Ood given back into her hands as jewels that 
had been stolen from her by robbers. With those, per- 
haps, (for the minutes of dreams can stretch into ages), 
was given back to her by God the bliss of childhood. 
By special privilege for her might be created, in this 
bxewell dream, a second childhood. Innocent as the 
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first; bat not, Uka ^taAy sad with the gloom of a fear> 
fal missioD in the rear. This mission had now been ful- 
filled. The storm was weathered ; the skirts even of 
that mighty storm were drawing off. The blood that 
she was to reckon for bad been exacted; the tears 
that she was to shed in secret had been paid to the 
last. The hatred to herself in all eyes had been &ced 
steadily, had been suffered, had been survived. And 
in her last fight upon the scaffold she had triumphed 
gloriously; victoriously she had tasted the stings of 
death. For all, except this comfort from her farewell 
dream, she had died — died amid the tears of ten thou- 
sand enemies — died amid the drums and trumpets of 
armies — died amid peals redoubling upon peals, volleys 
npon volleys, from the saluting clarions of martyrs. 
Bb Qdincbt : t/bon of Arc 

Iborscore and seven years ago, oar others brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that aU men 
■xe created equal. Now we are engaged in a great 
(uvil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting-place 
for those who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper tiiat 
we should do this. But in a larger sense we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here, have consecrated it few" above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say hare, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for ns, the living, rather to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work which liiey 
who fought here have so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us — that from these htmored dead we take in- 
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creased devotion to that oaose for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion — that we here highly re- 
solye that these dead shall not have died in vain, — that 
this nation, under Qod, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, — and that govemment of the people, by the people, 
for Uie pec^le, ^ball not perish from the earth. 

LnrcouT : Speech at the Dedication of the Nationcd 
Cemetery, Qettyebury, Penruyloania, Nooember 19, 186S. 

Haslcal Words. — Musioal words, characterized by 
open Towels and soft, liquid consonants, give beanty 
to any style. Think how your words sotind as they 
are pronoanced and give the preference to those which 
will please your reader's ear. 

B«Mi the following passage aloud, and note how 
Lamb uses both long and short words to make his 
prose melodious. 

Situated, as thou art, hi the very heart of stirring 
and living commerce — amid the fret and fever of spec- 
ulation — wiUi the Bank, and the 'Change, and tiie 
India House about thee, in the heyday of present pros- 
perity, with their important faces, as it were, insulting 
thee, tiieir poor neighbour out of bumn^ta — ^to the idle 
and merely contemplative — to such as me, old house I 
tiiere is a charm in thy quiet : — a cessation — a cool- 
ness from business — an indolence almost cloistral — 
which is delightful 1 With what reverence have I 
paced thy great bare rooms and courts at eventide 1 
They spoke of the past : — the shade of some dead ac- 
countant, with visionary pen in ear, would Sit by me, 
stiff as in life Living accounts and accountants puzzle 
me. I have no skill in figuring. But thy great dead 
tomes, which scarce three degenerate clerks of the 
present day could lift from their enshrining shelves — 
with liieir old fantastic flourishes and decorative 
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mbilc interlscings- -their Bams in triple colamniationa, 
Bet down with formal saperfluity of ciphers — with 
pioUB sentences at the beginning, without which our 
religious ancestors never ventured to open a book of 
businens, or bill of lading — the costly vellum covetB 
of some of them almost persuading us that we are got 
into some **««• lihrary — are very agreeable and edify- 
ing spectacles. I can look upon these defunct drt^ons 
with compla(»ncy. Thy heavy odd-shaped ivory- 
handled penknives (our ancestors had everything on a 
larger scale than we have hearts for) are as good as 
anytiiing from Hercalaneum. The pounce-boxes of 
our days have gone retrograde. 

Lamb: The Soutfi^Sea Sbvae. 

HnmOT and Pathos. — ^Humor and pathos add much 
to the effectiveness of style. The power of moving 
readers to tears or laughter is very desirable, but also 
very rare. Learn to appreciate these qualities in liter- 
ature, but do not over deliberately try to be humorous 
or pathetic, at least when yon are writing themes. 
Be natural, and if you' have been endowed by nature 
with a sense of humor it will appear, without your 
making an effort to discover it. 

Bead the following passage aloud. Does it make 
you laugh? "Wliat is there in it that you consider 
humorous? Study the definition of humor on page 373, 
and decide if this extract is wit or humor. 

There is a mode of style for which I know not that 
the masters of oratcry have yet found a name ; a style 
by which the most evident truths are so obscured, that 
tiiey can no longer be perceived, and the most familiar 
propositions so disguised that they cannot be known. 
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Eveiy other kind of eloquence Is the dress of sense ; 
but this is the mask by which a trae master of his art 
-will so effectually conceal it, that a num will as easily 
mistake his own positions, if he meets them thus trans- 
formed, as he may pass in a masquerade his nearest 
acquaintance. 

This style may be called the tetriifiOy for Its chief 
intention is to terrify and amaze ; it may be termed the 
rgn^'titf, for its natural effect is to drive away the 
reader ; or it may be distinguished, in plain English, 
by the denomination of the bagb&}T style, for it has 
more terror than danger, and will appear less formi- 
dable as it is more nearly approached, 

A mother tells her infant, that two and ttoo make 
four ; the child remembers the proposition, and is abl« 
to count four to all the purpose of life, till the course 
of his education brings him among philosophers, who 
fright him from his former knowledge, by telling him, 
that four is a certain ag^egate of lutits ; that all num< 
bars being only the repetition of an unit, which, though 
not a number itself, is the parent, root, or original of 
all number, four is the denomination assigned to a 
certain number of such repetitions. The only danger 
is, lest, when he first bears these dreadful soonds, Uie 
pupil should run away : if he has but the courage to 
stay till the conclusion, he will find thal^ when specu- 
lation has done its worst, two and two still make four. 
Samuel Johnson : 7%d Idler, 

"Wliat ia hnmorons in this extract? 

In classic times, the exhortation to fight " pro aris et 
focis " — ^for the altars and the hearths — ^was considered 
the strongest appeal that could be made to patriotism. 
And it seemed an immortal utterance ; for all subse- 
quent ages and people hare acknowledged its force, 
and responded to it with the full portion of manhood 
that nature had assigned to each. Wisely were the 
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Altar and the Hearth conjoined In one mighty sen- 
tence ! For the hearth, too, bad its kindred sanctity. 
Religion aat down beside it, not in the priestly robes 
whidi decorated, and perhaps disguised her at the 
altar, but arranged in a simple matron's garb, and 
uttering her lessons with the tenderness of a motiier's 
voice and heart. The holy Hearth I If any earthly 
and material thing — or rather, a divine idea, embodied 
in brick and mortar — might be supposed to possess the 
permanence of moral truth, it was this. All revered 
it. The man who did not put off his shoes upon this 
holy ground would have deemed it pastime to trample 
upon the altar. It has been our task to uproot ttie 
hearth. What further reform ia left for our children 
to achieve, unless they overthrow the altar too? And 
by what appeal, hereafter, when the breath of hostile 
owners may mingle with the pure, cold breezes of our 
country, shall we attempt to rouse up native valor f 
Fight for your hearths ? There will be none throughout 
the land. Fight fob roim Stoves I Not I, in faith. 
If, in such a cause, I strike a blow, it shall be on the 
invader's part ; and Heaven grant tiiat it may shatter 
the abomination all to pieces I 

HAWTHOmrB: Fire Worship. 

The next paaaa^ is an example of pathos of a very 
dignified sort. What was the feeling of the author as 
he wrote? Does he make you feel sad over the death 
of Hawthorne or does he make yon feel that Haw- 
thorne would not be missed? 

On the 24tfa of May we carried Hawthorne through 
the blooming orchards of Concord, and laid him down 
under a group of pines, on a hillside, overlooking 
historic fields. All ttie way from tiie village church to 
the grave the birds kept up a perpetual melody. The 
sun shone brightly, and the ur was sweet and pleasant^ 
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as if death had never entered the world. Longfellov 
and EmeraoQ, Channing and Hoar, Agas-siz and Lowell, 
Greene and Whipple, Alcott and Clarke, Holuiea and 
Hilliard, and other friends whom he Loved, walked 
slowly by his aide that beautiful spring morning. The 
companion of his youth and manhood, for whom he 
would willingly, at any time, have given up his own 
life, Franklin Pierce, was there among the rest, and 
scattered flowers into the grave. The unfinished 
Bomance, wluch had cost him so much anxiety, the 
last literary work on which he had ever engaged, was 
laid on his coffin. 

" hh. 1 who flhaU Hft that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clew regain 1 
nie unflnifibed window in Aladdin's tower 
Unflnlshed must remain." 

J. T, Fields : Ye»t«r3ayB toAA Avthor*. 

Satire, Irony. — Satire and irony are kinds of humor. 
In satire we find a person making fan of some folly, 
vanity, or worse fanlt. Satire aims to reform those 
things by ridiculing them. Too know how you shrink 
from ridicule from your class-mates ; so, in the world, 
men and women shrink from ridicule by great writers. 

Study the following example of satire. What is 
satirized? What ^ the spirit of the writer? Is he 
kind or cntel? Does he make you laugh? 

Ogres in our days need not be giants at all. In former 
times, and in children's books, where it is necessary to 
paint your moral in such large letters that time can be 
no mistake about it, ogres are made with that enormous 
mouth . . . with which they can swallow down a baby, 
almost without using that great knife which tiiey 
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always carry. They are too cunning Dow-a-days. 
They go about in society, aUto, BDoall, quietly dreased, 
and showing no especially great appetite. 

In the company assembled in your genteel drawing- 
room, who bow here and there and smile in white 
neckcloths, yon receive men who elbow through life 
Buccesafully enough, but who are ogres in private : 
men wicked, false, rapacious, flattering ; cruel hectors 
at home, smiling courtiers abroad ; caasing wives, 
children, servant^ parents to tremble before them, and 
smiling and bowing as they bid strangers welcome to 
their castles. I say these are men who have crunched 
the bones of victim after victim, in whose closets lie 
skeletons picked frightfully clean. 

TuACKEKAY : Ogrea. (Adapted.) 

Irony is a kind of satire in which the writer pretends 
to be entirely serious, pretends to mean exactly what 
he says. Irony is often hard to detect, but may be 
recognized by the unlikeness of the opinions expressed 
to the opinions held by ordinarily thoughtful persons. 

In the following extract what does Swift seem to 
approve of in conversation? Did he approve? Had 
he helped to promote it? Did he really hope that it 
would improve the language? 

The only invention of late years, which hath any 
way contributed towards politeness in discourse, is 
that of abbreviating or reducing words of many sylla- 
bles into one, by lopping off the rest. This refinement, 
having begun about the time of the Bavolutiou, I had , 
some share in the honour of promoting it, and I observe, 
to my great satisfaction, that it makes daily advance- 
ments, and I hope in time will raise our language to 
the utmost perfection. 

SwiPT : Polite Convsraation. 
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IHacuaa the style of the following passage. Are tfa 
words long or short f Are they specific or general f 
musical or harsh T What is the structure of the sen- 
tences f Are there any Jlgurea of epeetJif Is there 
any humor or any pathos in this passage f Was the 
writer logical, or impassioned, or imaginativef 

It is now sixteen or seventeen Tears since I saw the 
queen of France, then the dauphiness, at Veraaillea; and 
surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed 
to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her just above 
the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere 
she juat began to move in, — glittering like the morning* 
star, full of life, and splendor, and joy. Ohl what a re- 
volution I and what a heart must I have to contemplate 
without emotion that elevation and that falL Little did 
I dream when she added titles of veneration to those of 
enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that she should ever 
be obliged to carry the sharp antidote against disgrace 
concealed io that bosom; little did I dream that I should 
have lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a 
nation of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour, and 
of cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look that 
threatened her with insult But the age of chivalry is 
gone. That of sophisters, economists, and calculators, baa 
succeeded; end the glory of Europe ia extinguished for 
ever. Never, never more shall we behold that generous 
. loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, that digni- 
fied obedience, that subordination of the heart, which kept 
alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted free- 
dom. The unbought grace of life, the cheap defence of 
nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enter- 
prise, is gonel It is gone, that seosibilily of principle, 
that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, 
which inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which 
ennobled whatever it touched, and under which rice itself 
lost half its evil, by losing all its grossness. 

This mixed system of opinion and aentim«nt had ita 
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ori^ in ^e ancient chivalry; and the principle, though 
varied in its appesrance by the Taryin^ state of human 
affairs, subsisted and influenced throagh a long succession 
of generations, even to the time we live in. If it should 
ever be totally extinguished, the loss I fear will be great. 
It is this which has given its character to modem Europe. 
It is this which has distinguished it to its advantage, 
from the atstes of Asia, and possibly from those states 
which flourished in the most brilliant periods of the an- 
tique worid. It was this, which, wltJiout confounding 
ranks, had produced a noble equality ,and handed it down 
through all the gradations of social life. It was this opin* 
ion which mitigated kings into companions, and raised 
private men to be fellows with kings. Without force or 
ornmsition, it subdued the flerceneas of pride and power; it 
obliged aovereigns to submit to the soft collar of social 
esteem, compelled stem authority to aubmit to elegance, 
and gave a dominating vanquisher of laws to be subdued 
by manners. 

BuRKi: Befiectioru on tha Revolution in France. 
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THK BTUDT OF LTTBRATUBB! 

What Literature Is.— 

Literature consists of sll the books (and tiiey are not 
BO many) where moral truth and human passion are 
touched with a certain lai^ness, variety, and attrac- 
tion of form ; and my notion of the literary student is 
one who, through books, explores the stnuige voyages 
of man's moral reason, the impulses of the human 
heart, the chances and changes that have overtaken 
human ideals of virtue and happiness, of conduct and 
manners, and the shifting fortunes of great conceptions 
of truth and virtue. Poets, dramatists, humorists, 
satirists, masters of fiction, the great preachers, the 
character writers, the maxim writers, the great political 
orators, — they are all literature in so far as they teach 
us to know man and to know human nature. 

John Moblbt. 

The History of the Book. — ^Book, derived from an 
Old English word, meaning beech, was used aa a term 
to denote the beecheu tablets upon which our ancestors 
wrote. It was not until about 1450 that printing was 
invented; therefore, until that date, all books were 
manascript, laboriously written by hand, on parch- 
ment, or vellum, or, later, on paper. Before paper 
was manufactured, men took the skins of calves and 
of other animals and, by a certain process, prepared 
310 
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these skins for the use of writers. Being verj vala* 
able, the parchments were often osed many times, a 
first writing was erased and the skin was then used 
again. Books were of two kinds, the TOlnme and the 
codex (c(}-dez). A Tolame was fashioned by fastening 
sheets together endwise until a strip several feet long 
was made, then this strip was rolled npon a stick. A 
person who wished to read a volome was obliged to 
unroll it as he read, A codez was bound in pages as 
are our books to-day. 

During the Middle Ages* most of the books were 
written by monks, men who retired from the world to 
live a seclnded life in some monastery, or religions 
house. Many monks were men of learning, able to 
compose important treatises; others were merely 
scribes, who spent their lives in copying the works of 
other men. Medieval manuscripts were beaatifnlly 
written, being often illuminated in gorgeous colors. 
Capital letters, in the beginnings of pages, or of new 
paragraphs, were decorated with pictures, or elaborate 
geomebical designs, executed in glowing red and 
blue and gold, or other vivid colors, that have out- 
lasted centuries. In large public librari^ specimens 
of these manuscripts may sometimes be seen. The 
codex was often bound very expensively, with gold 
clasps and studded with many jewels. 

The book of to-day is printed and bound so inez> 

* The Middle Agw extended from about the fifth to the flfteenth 

OKltUIT. 
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pensively that every one can a£Fon] to own a small 
library, and can have, near at hand, the books that be 
Ukes and wishes to reread. Every reader should know 
something about the size and arrangement of a book ; 
he should know tJiat the ordinary book is octaro size^ 
that it contains a Title-page, and in some cases, a 
Preface, an Introdoction, a Table of Contents, Notes, 
an Index, and an Appendix. Not every book has each 
of these parts, but it is essential for a student to be 
able to tell where each is usually found in a volume. 
The habit <^ reading the Frefaoe and the Introduction 
of a book may wisely be fonned, for these sections 
nsnally contain important material. 

The Reading of Books in the Middle Ages. — The 
reading of books was a privilege possessed by very 
few persons, during the Middle Agee. Kot only were 
books rare, bat educated people were also rate, uid, 
consequently, conditions were very onlike those of to- 
day. The enjoyment of literature— and literature in 
those days was chiefly in poetry — was made possible 
by the presence of minstrels, or story-tellers. In the 
halls of nobles and in the city squares, in the taverns 
and in the country lanes, many an hour was spent by 
people in listening to some singer, who recited, or 
sang, stories of love and war. Literature was enjoyed 
in public ; it was discussed and repeated, and remem- 
bered during days of toil, or of idleness, or of sick- 
ness, and it gave great delight to oar ancestors, who 
loved, praised, and rewarded both the poet who wrote 
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a poem, and tlie nunstrel vbo chanted that poem 
aloud or who compoaed new poems himself. Boys 
and girls could often recite long passages from famous 
stories, for they listened eagerly to the tales that told 
of exciting adventures, by land and by sea, and sang 
the praises of noble heroes. 

Why we should Read Great Masterpieces.— To-day 
we hare many books with which every educated per- 
son is supposed to be familiar. Boys and girls may 
find it hard to spend time in reading great master- 
pieces, yet the failure to read them will mean the loss 
of a great deal of pleasure and of knowledge. The 
study of literature helps ns to appreciate the kindness, 
the nobility, the sorrows of other people; it guides ns 
toward newer, better, happier ways of living. On 
dull and rainy days, on days when we are ill or lonely, 
we all turn to books for companionship. Every boy 
or girl has some favorite volume that is read again and 
again and heartily loved. As you grow older your 
favorites change. To-day, you may enjoy tJiie Henty 
books; to-morrow yon will find that Scott's novels 
have more real truth and more real knowledge of the 
world than the Henty books possess. As yon grow 
up to manhood your interests in life change, you learn 
to know human nature, and you naturally read the 
literature that introduces you to people whom you can 
understand and admire. If you are a girl who has no 
sisters you probably envy the group represented in 
Xitt^B Wmnen, and yon spend many pleasant hours in 
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reading about their life together. Later on, yoa will 
find similar pleasnre in following the history of older 
and wiser heroines, for yon will want to know how 
other people live, what makes them happy or unhappy, 
and what they find in life that is beantifnl. If we 
are to know as much as our anoestore did, we must 
read the books which guided and inspired them. 
Oftentimes these books will seem doll and tiresome, 
because they make it necessary for you to think harder 
than yon hare before, or because you find in them 
many words which you must look up in the dictionary. 
To leani to study literature is like climbing a mountain : 
the view grows more beautiful at each step, but the 
way is WBariaome and difficult, and you sometimes see 
nothing except the stones and bushes in the way, unless 
you remember that you are climbing with a purpose. 

How we should Read Great Masterpieces. — Certain 
bits of advice may be given to students who are be- 
gmning to study literature closely. 

I. Look at the Title of a book, or a poem, or an 
essay, and try to understand its meaning. The title 
will usually tell you what the book is about, will 
explain to you what the theme, or central idea is. 

Jvankoe suggests that the book is about tin important 
hero ; Two Years Before the Moat suggests that the 
book is about life at sea ; The Courtahip of Miiea 
Standish explains itself. 

n. Bead slowly, attentively, and make up your 
mind to enjoy the book, or the poem, as much as 
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possible. Do not hurry along, watoliing the clock, or 
looking anxiously at the laat page. 

III. Bead the text of the book, slowly, and be Bore 
that yoQ understand every word, phnise, sentence, 
and paragraph. If there is any word whose meaning 
or pronunciation yon Ao not know, look it np, imme- 
diately, in the dictionary. Do not let mere physical 
indolence interfere with your education. Look np 
proper names in liie back part of the dictionary, to 
see how they are pronounced ; then look them up in a 
biographical dictionary, a gazetteer, a classical diction- 
ary, or an encyclopsedia. If you do not find the 
name in one place look in another and another until 
yon do find it. A scholar must be willing to search 
for information. If anything perplexes you in the 
manner of expression, — sach as the order of words, 
or the use of fignratire language, stop a moment to 
see if yoa cannot solve the problem foryoorself , before 
you turn to the notes. 

If anything is described, pause and try to make 
yourself see that object or that person. Train your 
imagination to active service ; let no word slip by you 
until you have extracted its full signiOcance of mean- 
ing or of picture. Do not skip the descriptions of land< 
scape, or of the hero, or of the heroine of your story ; 
do not depend upon illostrationB to help you know 
how these people looked; make use of the material 
given you by the author, remembering that a great 
author never uses an unnecessary word. 
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rV. After reading a book, review the sabject 
matter, by writing out a short abBtract of it. This 
abstract shonld be kept, for it will be valuable in tbe 
later years when you may not have time to reread an 
entire volnme, and yet may wish to know the contents. 

V. Study the form of the works yoa read, asking 
yourself thrae questions : — 

1. Is the work prose or poetry ? 
%, If the work is prose, is it narration, description, 
exposition, or argumentation? 

5. If the work is poetry, Is it epic, lyric, or dramatio ? 

What is the versification? (See page 419). 

TT. Answer tiiese questions about the style of the 
work you are reading : — 

1. Has the style clearness, force, beauty F 

% Has it more than one of these qualities ? 

8. Is this quality due chiefly to the choice of words, 
to the sentence structure, or to the personality of the 
author r 

4 Has the author logic, passion, imagination ? 

6. Has the author humor, or pathos ? 

6. How does the style of this author differ from that 
of others? 

VlL Answer these general questions about tiie 
author of the book ; — 

1. Wonld you like to read other books by the same 

author f Why? 
S. Would you enjoy hearing this author talk ? Why ? 
8. Did he write because he was interested in his 

subject or because he wished to earn money? 
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4. When did the author live ? 

6, Where did he live? 

6. What kind of education did he have ? 

7. What was his work in life t 

8. Who were his friends? 

9. What other books did be write ? 

10. Do you know anyone to whom yoa would like to 

recommend this book ? 

11. Do you mean to read it again f 

Vlil. Answer these questions abont the age in 
which the hook was written : — 

1. In wliat age, or literary epocli, was the work 

written? 

2. Were other works, ainular to this, written at that 

timeP 
8. Ib there anything in this book, in the way of 
allnsions, or descriptions, which shows that the 
author was familiar with the life of his day ? 
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nABBATION 

Serlew of UTainitlon. — In the preoeding chapter on 
narratloa we disoorered theae facts: — ^narration always 
deals with action, movement, event; it gives some 
information aboat the persona acting and the time and 
place of the action; events are osnally rdated in 
chronolt^cal order, the minor events being subor- 
dinated to those more important ; dialogae is sometimes 
osed as an aid to making a narrative clear tatd inter- 
esting, for it breaks up the monotony of a recital by 
one person. Paragraphs, in a narrative where there is 
dialogne, are to be fomid whenever there is a change 
of speaker. 

Choice and Airangemeot of Details : Proportioit, 
Climax, Suspense. — After having gathered the 
material for a narrative it is necessary to exercise great 
care that the arrangement of details he saoh that yonr 
reader's interest will not fail. In a narrative, admit 
those details only, which are closely related to yonr 
subject ; arrange them as far as possible in the order of 
climax ; keep your audience in suspense, do not let them 
know at once alt the exciting facts of your narrative, 
but make their interest increase as the story progresses. 
A narrative in which all the important events are told 
318 
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fat tiie first part, or ta the very last, lacks proportion, 
and proves wearisome to the reader. 

The following brief anecdote is an instance of skill 
in the selection of details, in the arrangement of a 
climax, and in successful dramatic conclusion. Note 
the title given and the way in which the narrative leads 
up to the sentence which explains the tiUe. A single 
word after that would have been an anti-climax. Note 
how concisely the description of the person, and the 
place is given; how brief and yet how full of meaning 
the dialogae is. Not an auQeceesary detail is inoloded. 
The Querj/ Courteous. 

One day a celebrated advocate was arguing before a 
very rude old Scotch Judge, who pointed with one 
forefinger to one of his own ears, and with the other to 
the opposite one. 

« You see this, Mr. X ? " 

" I do, my Lord," said the advocate. 

" Well, it just goes in here and comes out there," and 
hie Lordship smiled with the hilarity of a Judge who 
thinks he has actually said a good thing. 

**I do not donbt it, my Lord," replied the advocate, 
** What is there to prevent it f " 

Lord Bbahpton's Heminiacences. 

General Roles of Stntctare in Varratlon. — In order 
to write a successful narrative, observe the following 
rules: — 

1. Choose a subject that is simple and definite. 
Avoid subjects that involve many people and many 
incidents. 

3. Make a careful ontiine of your narrative, in- 
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dicating, as far aa possible, the divisioti into paragraphs. 

3. Keep to the sabject joa have cshoeea, and omit 
nnneoeasary details. 

4. Arrange yoor details as far as possible in ohrono- 
logical order. 

5. Keep to the order of climax, hy sabordinating 
minor events to the really important major events. 

6. Make your conclusions effective and dramatic, by 
pausing at an impressive moment, or with a significant 
speech. 

Kinds of NarratiTe. Anecdote.— The simplest kind 
of narrative is the anecdote, which relates an incident, 
orslight event. Stady the following anecdotes. Devise 
for each a satisfactory title. "What does the word 
hit suggest in the second sentence of the first ex- 
ample? To what do yon look forward in the rest 
of the narrative? Do these anthors follow the mles 
given above in regard to choice and arrangement of 
details? Stndy each point very closely. 

Little Ben lived to the ripe age of six years, withont 
doing anything that was worthy to be told in history. 
But, one summer afternoon, in his seventh year, bis 
mother put a fan into his hand, and bade him keep the 
flies away from the face of a little babe, who lay fast 
asleep in the cradle. She then left the room. 

The boy waved the fan to and fro, and drove away 
the buzzing flies whenever they had the impertinence 
to come near the baby's face. When they had all flown 
out of the window, or into distant parts of the room, 
he bent over the cradle, and delighted himself with 
gazing at the sleeping infant. It was, indeed, a very 
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prett7 sight. The little personage la the cradle iliiii)> 
bared peacefall;, wit^ its waxeu hands under its chbi, 
looking as full of blissful quiet as if aogela were unpng 
lullabies in its ear. Indeed, itmust have been dreaming 
about Heaven ; for, while Ben Btooped over the cradle, 
the little baby Bmiled. 

"How beautiful she looks 1" said Ben to himHelf. 
** What a pity it Is, that such a pretty smile should not 



Now Ben, at this period of his life, had nerer heard of 
that wonderful art, by which a look, that appears and 
Tanishes in a motnent, may be made to last for hundreds 
of years. But though nobody had told him of such an 
art, he may be said to have invented it for himself. 
On a table near at hand, there were pens and paper, 
and ink of two colors, black and red. The boy seized a 
pen and sheet of paper, and kneeling down beside the 
cradle, began to draw a likeness of the infanL While he 
was busied in this manner, he heard his moUier's step 
appi-oachicg, and hastily tried to conceal the paper, 

"Benjamin, my son, what hast thoa been doingP" 
inquired his mother, observing marks of confusion in 
his face. 

At first, Ben was unwilling to tell, for he felt as U 
there might be something wrong in stealii^ the baby's 
iaaa, and putting it upon a sheet of paper. However, 
as his mother insisted, he finally put the sheet into her 
hand, B.nd then hung his head, expeciing to be welt 
scolded. But when the good lady saw what was on 
the paper, in lines of red and black ink, she uttered a 
scream of surprise and joy. " Bless me I ** cried she. 
" It is a picture of little Sally ! " 

And then she threw her arms around our friend 
Benjamin, and kissed him so tenderly, Uiat he never 
afterwards was afraid to show his performances to his 
mother. — Hawthobne: OrandfeUher'a Chair. 

As we passed up the shady side of their wide street, 
we came upon a plump little blond boy, lying asleep on 
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the stones, with his head npon his arm ; and as no one 
was near, the artist of our party stopped to sketch the 
sleeper. Atmospheric knowledge of the &ict spread 
rapidly, and in a few minates we were the center of a 
geoieral assembly of the people of Chioggia, who dis- 
onssed as, and the artist's treatment of her aabject, in 
open congress. They handed round the airy ch^ as 
usual, but were very orderly and respectful, never- 
theless. . . . 

I placed a number of soldi * in the boy's hand, to the 
visible sensation of the crowd, and tiien we moved 
away and left him, heading, as we went, a procession 
of Chiozzottj, who could not make up their minds to 
relinquish us till we took refuge in a church. When 
we came out the procession had disappeared, but all 
around the church door, and picturesquely scattered 
upon the pavement in every direction, lay boys asleep, 
with their beads upon their arms. As we passed 
. laughing through the midst of the slamberers, they 
rose and followed us with cries of " Take me down I 
l^e me down I" They ran ahead, and fell asleep 
again in our path, and round every comer we came 
upon a sleeping boy ; and, indeed, we never got out of 
the atmosphere of slumber till we returned to the 
steamer for Venice, when Chit^;gia shook off her drowsy 
stupor, and b^an to tempt us to throw soldi into the 
water, to be dived for by her awakened children. 

HowxLLS : Venetian lAfe^ 



1. Bring to class four anecdotes which you have 
found in newspapers, magazines, or books, and stat« 
which one you think beat exemplifies the rules given 
above. 

2. Tell how your little sister, or brother, or friend, 
made everybody at di nn er laugh. 
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8. Relate some anecdote of your childhood. 

4. Tell the story of some mistake you have made 
in confusing your hat, or umbrella, or book, with that 
of another person, and ei^lain the amusing com- 
plications. 

&. Tell some anecdote about your summer vacation : 
— bow you caught a woodchuck; how you gathered 
five quarts of blueberries ; how you discovered a spring 
on the ude of the mountain ; how you fell into ttie 
pond ; how you met your uncle's frigid on the train 
and recognized him. 

Biography. — A biography is the narrative of a per< 
son's life. It may be long or short, a paragraph in a 
newq>aper or a whole book. Autobiography is the 
story of a person's life told by himself. A good bi<^ra- 
phy, of moderate length, osnally gives information on 
the following topics :— birth, parentage, edacation, per- 
sonal appearance, character, friends, occupation, 
achievements, and death. The example below shows 
bow these subjects are treated in a brief biography. 



Jfoitf on oudine of thia sketch of the Hfo of K«(U», in- 
dicating how you would arrange the paragraphs if you 
viere to atnplij^ and enlarge this biography. Loolc at 
the taNe of coTttents in two or three long biograp/aes, in 
the library, and note how they are divided into ehaptare. 

John Keatt. 

John Seats was bom in London on the 29th of Oo- 
tober, 1795. His father vas in the employment of a 
liTery-Btable keeper in Ifoorfields, vhose daus^ter he 
married. Eeats lost his father when he was nine years 
old, and hia mother when he was fifteen. He and hia 
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bratbera were wot to a good stshool at Enfield kept Iv 
Itt. Clarice, whose son, Cbarlea Cowden Clarke, well 
known afterwards from his connection with letters and 
literarjr men, was a valuable friend to John Eeats. Aa a 
schoolboy, Eeats seems to have been at first remarked 
fiiiefly for his pugnacity and hi^^ spirit, but he soon 
showed a love of reading. On leaving school in 1810 be 
was apprenticed for five years to a surgeon at Edmonton; 
he was there still in the neighborhood of the Clarkes, who 
continued to see him, took interest in his awakening 
powers, and lent him books, — amongst them the ¥avr^ 
Que«n of Spenser, the poet whose influence has left on 
die poetry of Eeats so deep an impression. The young 
surgeon's apprentice took to verse-making; when he went 
to London to walk the hospitals, he was introduced by 
the Clarkes to their literary friends there, and knew 
Leigh Hunt, Hailitt, Basil Uontagu, Haydon, Ghelley. 
and Qodwin. In 1817 he brought out his first volume of 
verse, and abandoned the profession of surgery, for which 
however, disagreeable though it was to him, he had shown 
aptitude and dexterity. His first volume contained the 
Epitilei, which we now read amongst his collected poems; 
it had no success. But his friends saluted hia genius 
with warm admiration and confidence, and in 181S he 
published his Bndymum. It was mercilessly treated by 
Blackwood'a Edinburgh Magazine and by the QvarieAt/ 
Review. Ueanwhile Eeats's email fortune was melting 
away, and signs of disease began to show themselves in 
him. Nevertheless, in the next year or two he produced 
hia best poems; bat his health and circumstances did not 
mend, while a psssionate attachment, with which he was 
at this time seized, added another cause of agitation. 
The seeds of consumption were in him, he had the tem- 
perament of the consumptive ; his poetry fevered him, his 
embarrassments fretted him, his love-passlon shook him 
to pieces. He had an attack of bleeding from the limgs; 
he got better, but it returned; change of climste was 
recommended, and after publishing his third volume. 
Lamia, leaheHa, and other Poemi, he sailed for Italy in 
September, 1820, accompanied by his friend Severn. 
Ibuy oould not restore him. He established himself at 
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Btnne with Serem, bat in spite of the devoted care and 
kiadnesB of this admirable friend, be rapidly grew worse, 
and on the 23rd of February, 1821, he died. He was 
twenty-five years old. John £eats was buried in the 
Protestant cemetery at Rome, and on his gravestone is 
the inscription which he himself told his friend to place 
there: Here lies one vthoie name wtu writ in ivater, 
Wabd: Selections from the Englith Poets. 

EXBBdSK. 

Write hiograpkie* of three of the foSowing persona. 
GaXher your material f^om the aicydopcBdia or from 
tome long biography. 

1. Sir Philip Sidn^. 

2. Lonisa If. AlcotL 
8. Socrates. 

4. Christopher Golmnbus. 

6. King Alfred the Great. 

6. Joseph AddisoD. 

7. Sir Walter Scott. 

8. Washington Irving. 

9. Jnlius Onsar. 

10. Sir Joshua Beynolda. 

11. Bernard Palis^. 

12. John Gutenberg. 
18. Martin Luther. 

14. Napoleon Bonaparte. 
16. Richard Wagner. 

History. — History is the account of the deeds and 
experiences of a nation, or of part of a nation. 

In the following extracts, from two popular histories, 
it is poesible to see two different methods. In Uie 
first, the author sums np a long series of events In 
very short space ; in the second, the author gives an 
accomit of a single battle. 
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How many years are coTered by the narrative below? 
How many persons are m^itioned? How many coun- 
tries are discussed? How many battles are recorded? 
How mach space is given to each battle? How mnoh 
biography is there here? Howmnchdesoription? Study 
the sentence structure. What form of sentence is used 
most frequently? Analyze the second sentence. Study 
the diction. Are the words concrete or abstract? 
Are there any words that are new to you? Point oat 
all the adverbs and conjunctions here. 

Th» Frmch RqmUie. 

The events of the French Revolution most be told 
in the special EQstoiy of France. It is enough to say 
here that Lewis the Sixteenth, the grandson of Lewis 
tile Fifteenth, who succeeded him in 1774, had to pay 
the penalty of the misgovemment of so many Kings 
who had gone before liim, and above all of the If^t 
two. Ifow that there was such a spirit of thought and 
speculatLoa about in the world, men could no longer 
bear the abuses of the old French system of govern- 
ment, the absolute power of the King and the mon- 
strous privileges of the nobles and clergy. The finances 
of the country too were in utter disorder, and gen- 
erally there was need of reform in everything. Lewis 
the Sixteenth, an honest and well-intentioned man, tnt 
not strong enough for the place in which he found 
himself, tried hard to make things better, though 
perhaps not always in the wisest way. At last, in 
1789, the States- General were called together, which 
had not met since 1614. They were presently changed 
into a I/iUtonal Assembly^ which made the greatest 
changes in everything, abolishing all ttie old privll^es, 
and giving all things, as it were, a fresh start. Among 
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other thioga, they wiped out the old provinca, so many 
of which had once been independent states, and divided 
the whoie conntry into departmenU, called in a new- 
taahioned way after riverB and mountains The small 
part of E^lsaaa which remained independent, and the 
territories of Venaissin and Avi^on in the old King- 
dom of Burgundy, which belong^ to the Popes, were 
now finally swallowed up by France. Then came a 
time of great confusion and rapid changes. In 1790, 
a new constitution was made, by which the King's 
power was made very small indeed, and the old title of 
King of the French was revived. In 1792, monarchy 
was abolished and France became a Republic under 
the Ifationai Convention ; In the next year tiie King 
was beheaded, and religion and everything else was 
swept away. Now came the Rt^gn of Terror; one 
par^ after another as it rose to power put its enemies 
to death. Among the men who had the chief hand in 
this general destruction was the famous Sodetpierre, 
He was a native of Arraa In ArtoiM, hut owing to the 
conquests of Lewis the Fourteeuth In the Netherlands, 
Ms country was now French. But, before lot^, a time 
of rather more quiet began under the ^rt(aon/. 
Meanwhile France was at war with many of the powers 
of Europe ; for Kings began to be afraid of the example 
of France spreading. In 1790, war began witib the 
Emperor and the King of Prussia, and directly after the 
King's beheading in 1798, war waa declared against 
England also. Thus began the long Wars of the 
French Revolution, in which every part of Europe had 
a share at one time or another, and which went on, 
with some stoppages, till I8I& The first part of the 
war may be looked on as lasting till 1797. It vrent on 
in the Austrian Ketherlands, along the Rhine, and in 
Italy, and It was in the Italian part of the war that 
Napoleon Suonaparte began to make himself famooa. 
He too, like I^UibesplerTe, was a Frenchman only 
through ttie annexations of France, being an Italian m 
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Oonic* irtto had to leam Ow Frtaidi hngimge. His 
'victoriM in Italy forced Ibe Emperor FiandB to pve 
op Uw Alutarian Netherlands to France, and I^ednuMit 
and SaToy were also annexed. This was the way in 
which things went on daring the whole time ; some- 
times territories were actually added to France ; some- 
times they were made into separata states, nominal 
repablics; which were altogether dependent on France. 
Bat i(xc the old repablics of Earope, whether aristo- 
cratic or democratie, no more respect wns shown than 
iat Popes or Kings. As the Emperor had giren np 
so la^e a territory to France, that he might get some- 
thing in exchange, be joined the French in destroying 
the ancient ocnnnxHiirealtb of Venice, and they divided 
ito dmniniona between them. Franco wished to get^ 
power in the east of Europe, and therefore tot^ the 
Ionian Islands as part of her share. Then, in 1798, 
Boonaparte planned an expedition to £^pt, and, to get 
money, the Directory attacked Switzerland, becaose 
Berne was known to have a large treasure. Presently, 
in 17B9^ another war b^;an against the Emperor, who 
was helped by Russia, this war chiefly went on in 
Switeerlaod. At home the Directory greatly mis- 
managed things, and, when Buonaparte came back the 
same year, he was easily able to upset it and to take all 
power into bis own hands. An old Greek would have 
•aid that he made himself Tyrant; but, after the 
fiishion of calling everything by Roman names, he 
first csll«l bimaelf Coruu/and then Eavperor ; he had 
ft Senate and what not, being in truth a still more ab- 
solute ruler than ever Lewis the Fourteenth had been, 
E. L. Fbkbhui: Qeneral Sketch o/BUtoty. 

Study the following passage closely. What forces 
were opposed? Who were the leaders? What were 
thenambers? How were the forces equipped? Where 
were they stationed? What was their spirit? What 
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was the first movement in the battle? the second? 
What was the resnit of the battle? What was 
gained by the victors? What details of the battle did 
the author omit? Is the order chronological? Is the 
narrative arranged in the form of a climax? Is the 
end effective? What is the topic sentence here? By 
what means is it developed? What form of sentence 
is most frequent? How much description is used to 
supplement the narration? What especially su^^;e8tive 
or picturesque words are employed? 

The BaiAt 0/ Batmock&um. 

Gradually the Scotch barouB who still held to the 
BugUsh cause were coerced Into submission, and Bruce 
lound himself strong enough to invest Stirling, the last 
and the most important of the Scotch fortreases which 
held out for Edward. Stirling was in fact the key of 
Scotland, and Ita danger roused England out of its 
civil strife to a vast effort for the recovery of its prey. 
Thirty thousand horsemen formed the fighting put d 
the great army which followed Edward to the north 
and ft hostof wild marauders had been summoned from 
Ireland and Wales to its support. The army which 
Bruce had gathered to oppose the inroad was formed 
almost wh<my of footmea, and was stationed to the 
south of Stirling on a rising ground flanked by a little 
brook, the Bannockbum which gave its name to the 
engagement. Again two systems of warfare were 
brought face to bee as they had been brought at Fal> 
kirk, for Robert, like Wallace, drew up his force In 
BoUd squares or circles of spearmen. The English were 
dispirited at the very outset by the failure of an attempt 
to relieve Stirling, and by the issue of a single combat 
between Bruce and Henry de Bohun, a knight yrbo 
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tx>re down upon him as he was riding peacefally along 
the front of his army. Bobert was mounted on a smaU 
hackney and held only a light batUe-aze in his hand, 
but^ warding oft his opponent's spear, he cleft his skull 
with BO terrible b blow that the handle of the axe was 
shattered in his grasp. At the opening of the battle 
the English archers were thrown forward to rake the 
Scottish squares, but they were without support and 
were easily diapersed by a handful of horse whom 
Brace had held in reserve for the purpose. The body 
of men-at-arms next flung themselves on the Scottish 
front, but their charge was embarrassed by tiie narrow 
space along which the line was forced to move, and the 
steady resistance of the squares soon threw tbeknight- 
hood into disorder. "The horses that were stickit,** 
says an exuiting Scotch writer, « rushed and reeled 
right rudely." In the moment of failure the sight of a 
holy of camp-followers, whom they mistook for rein- 
forcements to the enemy, spread panio through the 
English host It broke in a headlong rout. Its 
thousands of brilliant horsemen were soon floundering 
in pits which had guarded the level ground to Bnice's 
left, or riding In wild haste for the border. Few, how- 
ever, were fortunate enough to reach it. Edward him- 
self, vrith a body of Ave hundred knights, succeeded in 
escaping \a Dunbar and the sea. But the flower of his 
knighthood fell into the hands of the victors, while the 
Iriabry and the footmen were ruthlessly cut down by 
the country folk as they fled. For centuries after, the 
rich plunder of the English camp left Its traces in the 
treasure and vestment rolls of castle and abbey tiirough- 
out the lowlands. 
J. R. GasEN : Siv/rt Btstory o/the English PtopU. 



1. Write an account of the battle of Bull Run or cA 
■ome other battle in America. 
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3. Write an account of the naval battle between 
Admiral Dewey and the Spanish, 

5. Tell Uie story of the most exciting; football game 
you have seen. 

4. Tell the story of the discovery of America. 

6. Tell the story of the settlement of California. 

6. Narrate briefly the history of your native town. 

7. Narrate the history of a chair, or a piece of silvei^ 
that has been handed down in your family. 

8. Make an abstract of some account of a famous 
battle, taken from a modem history. 

The News Item, or Story. — Sometimes very dramatic 
narratives appear in the newspapers. The reporter who 
writes a news story has the chance to display great art 
in presenting his material and in maJdng his readers 
thrill with excitement over the beauty or the horror 
of his recital. Newspaper narratives may vary in 
length, from the brief item to the longer story, and 
may be constructed in the way which will moat quickly 
catch a reader's attention. Oft«n a reporter begins 
with a striking aentenoe, and then adds explanatory 
material, that is, he arranges his details in such order 
that the important event comes first and other events 
or explanations o(»ne after. Two kinds of news items 
are shown below. 

Sometimes a reporter is obliged to write his item 
with the thought that some of it will have to be 
omitted because the editor may not have enough space 
in his paper to print the complete aoconnt. For this 
reason, a reporter does not always try to give a unified, 
coherent, finished story, but begins with the fflgniflcast 
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&cta, and adds other detaila in sooh order that if the 
last is omitted the remainder of the item will not he 
injured. 

In the following passage, what sentence, or what 
paragraphs might be omitted withoat injury to the rest 
of the item? Is there a topic sentence here? 

^ris, Oct. 10. — ^Dispatches receiTsd from the prcrr- 
inces to-night show ^at the flood of tiie lower reaches 
of the Loire and its affluents is worse than was at first 
BQppoeed. 

A train near Privas haa been stranded since Taesday, 
and it will take three weeks to repair the railroad track 
at Qiia pdnt. The Rhone has now risen a total of 
twenty-three feet and the Herault is showing signs of 
rising still higher. Cyclones to-day uprooted trees and 
onroofed villages in various sections. 

During last night the nun ceased falling in most of 
Uie flooded regions, but the Loire haa reached the 
bluest stage since 1866, 

The lower quarters of the city of Roanne, forty miles 
from Lyons, and all the cities below the junction of the 
Loire with the Rhone are inundated. Large numbers 
of cattie have been drowned, wreckage of every descrip- 
tion is floating about, farmers are imprisoned in their 
houses, and many persons have lost Uieir lives. 

Nob York Time$. 

BZBBCISB. 

L Saorite tAe /otlowitiff narrative, giving it tirict 
chronological order. 

"S'lUs etudenta of Creighton Umversity are dig^ng in 
the ewampa of East Omaha for an immense meteor which 
fell there. The work is being done under the super- 
vision of the astronomical department of the uniTersitr, 
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and when recovered tbe meteor will be placed in the 
jnuseum of that school. 

The meteor flashed across the beavens shortly after ten 
o'clock Wednesday night and the impact with the earth 
was felt all over East Omaha. Next momin^r the hole 
made by the meteor in the soft earth was found. The 
sides caved in above the meteor and its depth is im- 

S. WriU neaia iUmt on thB/oBowir^ mJjjteU i— 

a. A fire. 

b. The accident on the elevated train. 

c. A wedding. 

d. A banquet. 

e. The meeting of the sdiool committer 

f. The high school reception. 

g. A boy's bravery in rescuing a drowninff man. 

8, Srtng to da»» ihr«9 gooJ narrativet eutjt-om twat- 
papers. £« ready to tscfiain why you eontithr thitt 



The Travel Sketch. — Description oocnpiee a distinct 
place in many narratiTes whose object is to reooont 
the TariooB experiences that be&U a traveller 



1. Write an aoooont of a trip you have token ia the 
monntaina. 

2. Narrate the history of a Jonmey made by boat. 

8. Tell the most important inddenta of yoor trip 
to a distant city. 

4. Tell the story of some drive or jonmey vhioh yon 
took when yoa were under ten years of age and which 
you remember very distinctly. 

6. Tell the story of a friend's travels in some foreign 
country. 
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The Short Story.— The short story relates, briefly, 
an action, or a series of actions, forming a climax, 
and leading to a significant conclnsion. The short 
stoiy may be troth or mere fiction ; it may be placed 
in almost any setting ; it may be strict narrative in the 
third person, or made up of dialogue. Some short 
stories are a series of letters, exchanged between two 
or more persons, or a series written by one person 
only. Many devices are oaed to give the short story 
variety and vigor. Ordinarily, the incidents related 
In the short story do not extend over a very long 
period of time. 

Plot. — A story may be a nanatiTe of events that 
have oome abont by chance, by mere accident, or of 
events which have been brought abont through the 
will of one or more of the characters. When a story 
contains closely connected events which are due to 
opposition between people or between people and ex- 
ternal chance, we say that it has plot. The most 
familiar sort of plot is that in which the hero, or ad- 
mirable character, stru^les for some definite end, and 
is opposed by a villain. Sometimes two or more 
persons kindly disposed to one another are forced by 
circumstances to contention, and the conflict of thedr 
wishes, their characters, brings abont an interesting 
crisis. The presence of a plot adds to the interest of 
a story and gives material lor very valuable charaoter 
Btody. 

In the following selection study the manage- 
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ment of plot. What is the rabbit attempting to pOT> 
soade the fox to do? How does he gain his end? "hi 
there a climax? Where is yonr gaspeose greatest? 
How maoh of the interest of this stoiy depends opon 
the knowledge that each actor has of the other's 
character? 

M<Bno Mr. Jiaibtt waa too tharp/or Mr, Foa. 

" Uncle Remus," said the little boy one evening, when . 
be had found the old man with little or nothing to do, 
** did the fox kill and eat the rabbit when he caught 
him with the Tar Baby i " 

•• ' I'm gwinter hobbyoue yon this day, eho,* eez Brer 
Fox, sezee. 

" Den Brer Rabbit talk mighty 'umble." 

« ' I don't keep w'at you do wid mc, Brer Fox,' sezee, 

* 80 yon don't fiing me in dat brier-pab^ Roas* me, 
Brer Fox,* sezee, 'but don't fling me in thatbrler^patoh,' 
sezecL 

" * Hit's so much trouble fer ter kindle a fler,' sez 
Brer Fox, sezee, 'dat speck 111 hatter hang you,* sezee, 

" * Hang me des as high as you please, Brer Fox,* 
eez Brer ^bbit, sezee, • but don't fling me in that brler- 
patoh,* sezee. 

« * I idn't got no strfng,' sez Brer Fox, sezee, ' en now 
I speck I hatter drown you,* sezee. 

" ' Drown me des ez deep ez you please. Brer Fox,* 
sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, * but, do* dou*t fling me in dat 
brier-patch,' sezee. 

" ' Dey ain't no water nigh,' says Brer Fox, sezee, 
*en now I speck III hatter skin you,' sezee. 

*• * Skin me. Brer Fox,* says Brer Rabbit, sezee, 

• snatch out my eyeballs, far out my years by de roots, 
en cat off my legs,* aezee, 'but do please. Brer Fox, 
dont fling me in dat brier-patch,* sezee. 
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• CoV Bror Fta Wftnter hurt Brer Rabbit bad ex 
he kin, BO he catch Im \s^ de behime legs en slang Im 
right uk de middle er de brier-pateh. Dar wuz a coO' 
aiderbal flutter whar Brer Rabbit struck de bushes, 
ea Brer Fox sorter hang 'roun' fer ter see w'at waz 
gwineter happen. Blmeby he hear somebody call 'im, 
en way up de hill he see Brer Rabbit aettin' cross- 
legged on a chickapin log koamin' de pitch outen his 
har wid a chip. Den Brer Fox know dat he bin swop 
off mighty iMd. Brer Rabbit wuz bleedged fer ter 
fling back some er his sass, en he holler out: 

" * Bred en bawn in a brier-patch. Brer Fox — bred 
en bawn in a brier-patch 1 ' en wid dat he skips oat des 
ez lively ez a cricket in the efflbers." 

Habbis : £7hcC) JtemuM. 

ITorel and Romance. — A novel is a long story, with 
a well-sustained plot, relating events that are probable 
and natural. , 

Silae Mamer, by G^rge Eliot, is a novel. 

A romance is a story in which love, adventures of 
many sorts, by land tmd by sea, and various mysteries, 
disgoises, or enchantments appear, with little regard 
for probability. 

Sdbinson Crusoe, by Baniel D^oe, is a romance in 
which adventure is prominent ; Jixinhoe, by Sir 
Walter Scott, is a romance in which love, as well as 
adventure, is prominent. 

The story, the novel, or the romance, requires, on 
the part of a writer, a certain amount of imagina- 
tion, that is (1) the power of detecting dramatio, 
significant incidents, and interesting characters in the 
world about, or (3) the power of inventing incidents, 
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cliaracters, mid scenes that are interestmg and life- 
like. Some people are born with this gift, but 
many more gain it by practice and by hard work. 
Every etory writer should seek to develop his imagi- 
nation by constant study of people, of books, and of 
himself, learning to observe all the curious, touch- 
ing, or amusing experiences in human life. If you 
are in the habit of asking yourself certain questions 
about people : why a person did or said something, 
what the results will be, what it will force him to do 
later on, yon will quickly gain increased insight into 
human nature and the things that interest readers. 

Study the following story. "Who are the aotors? 
Where is the scene? Does the scene change? Is 
there a plot? How are the events arranged? How 
much time is covered by the story? 'What is the 
value of the dialogue? Does it help you to mider- 
stand the characters? How large an element of romance 
is there here? What is the paragraph structure? 
What form of sentence is most frequent? Point out 
what you consider the best-chosen and most expres- 
sive words. Is the punctuation correct? 

Tha Prieafa Supper, 

It Is said by those who aaght to understand snch 
things, that the good people, or the fairies, are some of 
the angels who were turned out of heaven, and who 
landed on their feet in this worid, while tiie rest of 
their companions, who had more sin to sink them, went 
down farther to a worse pl&c& Be this as it may, 
there was a merry troop of the tairie8,danclng and play* 
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\Dg all maimer of wild pranks, ou a bright moonlight 
eyening towards the end of September. Tlie scene of 
their merriment was not far distant from Incbegeela, 
in the west of the county Cork — a poor village, although 
it had a barrack for soldiers ; but great mountains and 
l»rren rocks, like those round about it, are enough to 
Btiike poverty into any place : however, as the fairies 
can have everything they want for wishing, poverty does 
not trouble them much, and all their care is to seek 
out unfrequented nooks and places where it is not 
likely any one will come to spoil their sport. 

On a nice green sod by the river's side were the 
little fellows dancing In a ring as gaily as may be, 
with their red caps wagging about at every bound in 
the moonshine, and bo light were these bounds that the 
lobs of dew, although they trembled under their feet, 
were not disturbed by their capering. Thus did they 
carry on their gambols, spinning round and round, and 
twirling, and bobbing and diving, and going through 
all manner of figures, until one of them chirped out, 

" Cease, cease, with your drumming; 
Here's an end to our miumning, 

By my smell 

I can tell 
A priest this way is coming I" 

and every one of the ffuries scampered off as hard as 
they could, concealing themselves under the green 
leaves of the lusmore, where, if their little red caps 
should happen to peep out, they would only look like 
Its crimson bells ; and more hid themselves at the 
shady side of stones and brambles, and others under 
the bank of the river, and in holes and crannies of 
one kind or another. 

The fairy speaker was not mistaken ; for along the 
road, which was within view of the river, came Father 
Earrigan on his pony, thinking to himself that as It 
was so late he would make an end of his journey at the 
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first cabin he came to. According to tliis determlna- 
tloo, he stopped at the dwelllag of Dermod Leary, lifted 
the latoh, and entered with "My blessing on all here." 

I need not say that Father Harrigan was a welcome 
guest wherever he went, for no maa was more pious or 
ttetter beioved in the country. Now it was a great 
trouble to Dermod tliat he had nothing to offer his 
reverence for supper as a relish to the potatoes, which 
« the old woman," for so Dermod called his wife, 
though she was not much past twenty, had down 
boiling in a pot over the fire ; he thought of the net 
which he had set in the river, but as it had been there 
only a short time, the chances were against his finding 
a fl^h in it. "No matter," thought Dermod, " there 
can be no harm in stepping down to try ; and maybe, 
as I want the fish for the priest's supper, that one will 
be there before me." 

Down to the river-slde went Dermod, and he found 
in the net as fine a salmon as ever jumped In the bright 
waters of " the spreading Lee," but as he was going to 
take it out, the net was pulled away from him, he could 
not tell how or by whom, and away got the salmon, 
and went swimming along with the current as gaily aa 
if nothing had happened. 

Dermod looked sorrowfully at the wake whtoh tiie 
fish had left upon the water, shining like a line of silver 
in the moonlight, and then, with an angry motion of 
his right hand, and a stamp of his foot, gave Tent to 
his feelings by muttering, "May bitter bad luck attend 
you night and day for a blackguard schemer of a salmon, 
wherever you go I You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
if there is any shame in you, to give me the slip after 
this fashion I And I'm clear in my own mind youll 
come to no good, for some kind of evil thing or other 
helped you— did I not feel it pull the net against me 
as strong as ttie devil himself?" 

" That's not true for you," said one of the litHe furies 
who liad scampered off at the approach of the priest^ 
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coming up to Dermod Leojy with s whole dirong of 
compauionfl at his heels ; " there was only a dozen and 
a half of m pulling against you." 

Dermod gazed on t£e tiny speaker with wonder, who 
continued, ** Make yourself noways uneasy about the 
priest's supper, for if yon will go baok and ask him one 
question from us, there will be as fine a sapper as ever 
was put on a table spread out before him in less than 
no tune." 

** 1*11 have nothing at all to do with you," replied 
Dennod in a tone of determination ; and after a pause 
he added, ** I'm much obliged to you for your offer, sir, 
but I know better than to sell myself to you, or Uie 
like of you, for a supper ; and more t^an that, I know 
Father Harrigan has more regard for my soul than to 
wish me to pledge it for ever, out of regard to auythmg 
you could put before him — so there's an end of the 
matter." 

The HtUe speaker, with a pertinacity not to be 
repulsed by Dermod's manner, continued, " Will you 
a^ the priest one civil questioa for us ? " 

Dermod considered for some time, and he waa right 
in doing so, but he thought that no one could come to 
harm out of askinga civil question. " I see no objectiMi 
to do that same, gentlemen," said Dermod ; ** but I will 
have nothing in life to do with your supper — mind 
that." 

'^Ttien," said the little speaking fMry, whilst the rest 
came crowding after him from all parts, "go and ask 
Father Harrigan to tell us whether our souls will be 
saved at the last day, like the souls of good Christians ; 
and if you wish us well, bring back word of what he 
says without delay." 

A^ray went Dermod to his cabin, where he found the 
potatoes thrown out on the table, and his good woman 
handing the biggest of them all, a beautiful laughing 
red apple, smo^g like a hard-ridden horse on a frosty 
night^ over to Falser Harrigan. 
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"Pleaae your reverence," said Derraod, after some 
hesitation, * may I make bold to ask yoor honor one 
question ? " 

" What may that be ? " said Father Harrigan. 

« Why, then, begging your reverence's pardon for 
my freedom, it is. If the souls of the good people are to 
be saved at the last day t " 

" Who bid you ask me that question, Leary ?" said 
the priest^ fixing his eyes upon him very sternly, which 
Dermod could not stand before at all. 

**rU tell no lies aljout the matter, and nothing in life 
but the truth," said Dermod. "It was the good people 
themselves who sent me to ask the question, and there 
they are in thousands down on the bank of the river, 
waiting for me to go back with the answer." 

"Go back by all means," said the priest, "and tell 
them, if they want to know, to come here to me them- 
selves, and I'll answer that or any other question they 
are pleased to ask with the greatest pleasure in life." 

Dermod accordingly returned to the fairies, who 
came awarming round about him to hear what the 
priest had said in reply ; and Dermod spoke out among 
them like a bold man as he was ; but when they heard 
that they must go to the priest^ away they fled, some 
here and more l£ere, and some this way and more that, 
whisking by poor Dermod so fast and in such numbers 
that he was quite bewildered. 

When he came to himself which was not for a long 
time, back he went to his cabin and ate his dry potatoes 
along with Father Harrigan, who made quite light of 
the thing; but Dermod ooold not help thinking it a 
mighty hard case that his reverence, whose words had 
the power to banish the fairies at such a rate, should 
have no sort of relish to his supper, and that the flne 
salmon he had in the net should have got away from 
him in auch a manner. 

T. C. Cbosbb; IrUK Fairy ar^ Folk TaJa. 
Ed. W. B. Yeats. 
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WrtUa atory, of about three thou»andvior3»,{n which 
the hero is one of the foUouiing oharaetere. Choom tKt 
titla of your atory uith cart, 

1. An inventor, 

2. An artiat. 

5. A traveller. 
4. A cowboy. 

6. A sailor, 

6. A policeman. 

7. A merchant 

8. A lighthouse keeper. 

9. A stowaway. 
10. A soldier, 

Bkview of Nahratioit. 

1, Explain each of the following tenna : — settitigf 
oharaoters, action, dialogae, plot, suspense, oiimiuc, 
probability. 

2. Explain how each of the following kinds of nar- 
rative are constructed : — 

Anecdote, biography, autobiography, history, news 
item, news story, travel sketch, short story, romance, 
novel. 

8, What details does the saccessful narrator avoid ? 

4. How is character revealed in narrative? 

5. What is the paragraph development in narrative? 
Is there always a topic sentence? 

6. What are the characteristics of diction in a 
vigorous narrative? 

7. What are the most difficult parts of nairative 
writing ? Answer from your own experience. 
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DESCEIPTION 

Review of Description. — We have already noted the 
fact that the successful writer of descriptions is a person 
who has trained his five senses, — sight, sound, touch, 
taste, aJid smell, who has learned to enjoy vividly the 
varions changing beauties of the physical world, and 
who knows that in order to make other people appre- 
ciate these things he must use language that is concrete, 
Bpecific, pictaresqne. There are some further steps to 
be taken, however, if a writer hopes to give his audi- 
ence a thoroughly clear and defiuite knowledge of his 
subject. 

Choice and Arrangement of Details: Unity, Co* 
herence, Emphasis. — No description can be clear and 
forceful if it is merely a catalogue of information. 
Choose the few objects that are conspicuous, the 
details that are significant, and omit minor topics. 
Learn to study the world closely, observing what 
details are important by reason of theur special 
beauty, or their size and volume, or their associations. 
In the descriptions that follow, the author has given 
two vivid pictures by two different methods. The first 
descriptiou is brief, giving only three details of the 
343 
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maa*8 appearance, yet we gain a vivid idea of tfae 
mam Unity is secured, as well as emphasis, by this 
selection of a few dominant traits, 

Smirke was a man perfectly faultless at a tea-table, 
wore a eurl on his fair forehead, and tied his neck-cloth 
with a melancholy grace. Thace&bay : Pendennit. 

The second description, more complete, emphadzeB 
those details which will enforce the idea of feeble- 
ness: — ^the slow movement, the trembling of the stick, 
of the Toice, of the hand. A dozen other details might 
be given but they would destroy the unity of effect, by 
turning attention away from the central impression of 
fe^>lenea8 in the old gentleman. 

We set forth to meet the dear old father, who pres- 
ently came, walking very slowly, along the line by 
which we expected him. His stick trembled, as it 
fell on the pavement ; so did his voice, as he called out 
dive's name ; so did his hand as he stretched it to me. 
His body was bent and feeble. Twenty years had not 
weakened him so much as the last score of months. 
Thackkeat : The Jfewcomet. 

Point of View. — In a successful description a writer 
usually indicates from what position be sees, or hears, 
or perceives the object which he describes. - The reader 
must know whether the author remains in one place, 
or moves about; whether he is near or far away, and 
any other suggestive information concerned with the 
writer's point of view. 

The description below shows how a writer indicates 
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his point of view, how he follows tho order of apaoe, 
and how he sobordinates details. 

The author is describing the railroad landscape; he 
Speaks, first, of fields, and adds the minor details of the 
various grains growing there, the colore, the trees, the 
vines; second, he mentions huge stotie farmhouaes, then 
the minor details about the inmates of these houses, the 
lees impori^nt cottageaand their inmates; third, hemen- 
tions country roads, and the minor details of trees. 
FinaUy, the nnimftla are mentioned, the most prominent 
being the white oxxti. The impori»nt phrases are all made 
to occupy an important position in the eenteaice,— fields 
tiUed comes directly after the topic, railroad-landscape. 
Huqe atone houses, country roads, the milk-white ox«n 
begm, in each instance, a new sentence, thus giving em- 
phasiB, 

As I write, the spring la coming in Cambridge, and 
I cannot help thinking, with a little heariiache, of how 
the spring CEime to meet as once aa we rode southward 
from Yenioe toward Florence on that rood from Padua 
to Ferrara. It had been May for some time in Tuscany, 
and all through the wide plains of Tenetia this was 
the railroad kadscape : delda tilled and tended as 
jealously as gardens, and waving in wheat, oata, and 
grass, with here and there acres of Indian com. The 
green of tiie fields was all dashed with the bloody red 
of poppies ; the fig-trees hung full of half-grown fruit ; 
the orctiards were garlanded with vines, which they 
do not bind to stakes in Italy, but train from tree to 
tree, leaving them to droop in festoons and sway in the 
wind, with the slender native grace of Tines. Huge 
stone farm-houses shelter under the same roof the 
family and all the live-stock of the farm ; thatched 
cottages thickly dotting tiie fields, send forth to their 
cultivation the most picturesque peasants, — men and 
women, pretty young girls in broad hats, and wonder- 
fa) old brown and crooked crones, who seem never to 
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have been younger or fairer. Conntry roads, level, 
Btiaigbt, and white, Btretch away on either hand, and 
the constant files of poplars escort them wherever tliey 
go. All about, the birds sing, and the butterflies dance. 
The milk-white oxen dragging the heavy carts turn up 
their patient beads, with wide-spreading horns and mel- 
low eyes, at the passing train ; the sunbamt lout behind 
them suspends the application of the goad, unwonted 
acquiescence stirs in the bosom of the firm-minded 
donkey, and even the matter-of-fact locomotive seems 
to linger as lovingly as a locomotive may along Uiese 
plains of spring. W. D. Howbixs : Italian Journey*. 



The passage below was written for scientists and is 
a catalogue, or inventory, intended to give an exact 
technical description. ^wriU the passage so that tha 
ordinary reader eotild tell at a ykmce the important de- 
tails of the appearance of the linnet. 

Qreeh LnnrBT. 

Length, six inchee and a quarter, or rather over; bill, 
pale reddiah brown, darker at the point, the back of the 
lower bill tinged with red; iris, dark hazel; between it 
and the bill ia a dusk; mark which also extends across 
the forehead. Head on the aides, yellowish green, in- 
clining to ash-colour, and on the crown, neck on the back, 
which also inclines to ash-colour, oud nspe, yellowish 
green, the edges of the feathers greyish; chin, throat, 
and breast, yellowish green, but lighter than the back, 
and with more yellow, much the most so on the lower 
part; on the sides it is tinged with greenish grey; back, 
yellowish green, the edges of the feathers greyidi, hut 
lower down witii more yellow. — MoBaiB. 

TTse of Comparison. — CompariEon is very valuablo 
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as aid in deecription. Note how the following descrip- 
tions make nse of brief bat gn^estiye comparison. 

Just ou the brow of the hill, irhere I paused to loofc 
before tne, the series of stone piUars came abruptly to 
an end ; and only a little below, a sort of track ap- 
peared and began to ^ down a breakneck slope, 
turning like a eorktorew as it went. Stbtenson. 

In describing the cathedral of St. Mark, in Venice, 
Buskin began his description by calling the cathedral 
"a mnltitnde of pillars and white domes, clustered 
together into a long low pyramid of colored light." 

Study also the descriptions on p. 117 and on p. 119. 

General Roles of Strnctore in Description. — The 
following rules should be observed in description : — 

1. Ohoose a subject that is not too complex, that 
does not involve a multitude of details. 

2. Hake a oareful outline, indicating the division 
into paragraphs. 

3. State from what point of view yon describe your 
subject. 

4. Keep to yoor subject ; do not drag in unrelated 
or unimportant material. 

5. Introduce each paragraph by means of a topic 
sentence. 

6. Arrange details in the natural order of their 
occmrrence in time or space. 

7. Arrange details so that distinctive objects will 
have an important position in the paragraph and in 
the sentence. 
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8. Sabordioate minor details, grouping them abont 
the major. 

Kinds of Description. Landscape. — Descriptions 
of landscape are fonod in books of traTol, and, also, in 
novels where the writer Trishea to give a vivid back- 
ground to his stoiy. Landscape may bo described as 
in the extract above, on page 845, where the author 
simply told what be saw, as he looked out idly at the 
world, or as in the extract below, where the author 
tried to describe a certain quality of rest and peace in 
the lanflscape, and selected the various details that 
emphasize this aspect. Note the topic sentence, and 
the order in which details are given. 

It was one of those days in autumn which som- 
mer, like a regal donor, flings back out of bis abun- 
dance to console the lingering, gaping crowd leftatgaze 
by hia dazzling train. We drove out la the sof^ 
warm, midday air, down the slopes of the driven 
shadowed by the great oaks, out through the old iron 
gates of the park, with the quick-stepping, smooth 
motion of the beautiful horses, through lanes of high- 
bushed, faded fern and bryony, and pale, late-bom 
flowers, surprised and benighted in the autumn hours 
upon which their birth was cast, over the first fallen 
and withered leaves, and through running streams of 
clear, brown water, seeking their way from the boggy 
moorlands to the plain. An indescribable sense of rest 
and peace hung over the faded landscape, in the soft 
blue of the cloud-flecked sky, in the hush of the wide 
pastures ; over the spreading woods of fading chesnuts 
and sycamores, and the bright, dying coloring of the 
ashes, and the still, warm summer tints of oaks and 
elms; over the churches and old halls, end houses 
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Btanding in courtyards, witb lichen and &ded stone- 
crop and \7ailfl0werB upon the tiled roofs and upon the 
walls ; over the homesteads and groups of cottages in 
flowery gardens, whence the children ran to see the 
oarriage pass. 

J. H. Shobtboitbs : Bkmche, Lady FaiaiM. 



L Describe a winding road. 

2. Describe a range of mountains. 

8. Describe a view from the summit of a hill or of 
a mountain. 

4. Describe the yiew 70U see as you walk toward 
Uie country, to the west 

6. DeacritM a landscape tliat makes you feel sad. 

6. Describe a landscape that makes yon think it 
will rain. 

7. Describe a meadow full of tiay. 

8. Describe a pine forest 

9. Describe a marshy place where possy-willowB 
grow. 

10. Describe the place where you found chestnuts 
last year. 

BaUdings, Exteriors.— Study the following passages. 
For what audience wasthisdescription prepared? Can 
yoQ see the building? How are the details arranged? 
Has the writer obeyed the rules given above? 

The building consists of a central section 172 feet 
long and 81 feet deep, Sanked at either extremity by a 
projecting wing which has a length of 88 feet and a 
width of 84 feet. The totAl frontage is therefore 240 
feet, and the ground area 19,000 square feet. There 
are three full stories, and a fourtii story over the 
central section. The basement is mostly below the 
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street level, and la lighted in the front by area windoVB 
of priBmatic glass. The building is constructed ^f 
brown mottled brick, relieved by limestone, and has a 
central pavilion with stone columns rising from the 
second story and supporting a pediment. A ventilate 
ing lantern finished in copper sarmotmts the centre of 
the building. A CoUege CakUogxte. 

What are the important details in the foUovnng de- 
scription? What details were omitted? Why? Can 
you see these houses? What are the most expressive 
words used here? Point out how much suggestion of 
'form and of color there is in each passage. 

Picture to yourself a large white house just across 
the road, nearly opposite our cottage. It !s not a 
house, but a mansion, built, perhaps, in the colonial 
period, with rambling extensions, and gambrel roof, 
and a wide piazza on three sides — a self-possessed, 
high-bred piece of architecture, with ite nose in the 
Eur. It stands back from the road, and has an obse- 
quious retinue of fringed elms and oaks and weeping 
willows. T. B. Aldbich : Matyorie J)ato. 

On the brow of yonder hill you see that old, red 
&rm-hoUBe with ite slanting back roof relieved against 
the golden sky of the autumn afternoon. The house 
Ufte itself up dark and clear under the shadow of two 
great elm-trees that droop over it, and is the first of a 
straggling, irregular cluster of farm-houses that form 
the village of Keedmore. 

Hasbikt Skschzb Stowb : Oldtown Ji'oHt. 

Study also the description on page 118, deciding 
whether or not the writer has obeyed the roleB of 
description. 
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BXBBCtBB. 

Dttcribe each of tAe o^ecta mentioned bebno. 

1. The city hall. 

2. The public libnu^. 

3. The house in which you live. 

4. The most beautiful house you know. 

5. The most pretentious house you know. 

6. A boathouse. 

7. A f annhouse. 

8. A half-timbered house. 

9. A Queen Anne cottage. 
10. A mill. 

Buildings, Interiors. — Stndy the choice and ar- 
faogemeat of detail in these desoriptions bdow. Point 
out all the words that suggest color or form. Criticise 
the sentence structure and the diction of each pasaa^. 

Through the tiny square window the l^bt streamed 
forth, and without knocking she raised t£e latch and 
entered. There wus a fire burning on the hearth, and 
it cast its ruddy glow over the little dingy room, with 
its worm-eat«n rafters and mud fioor and broken white- 
washed walls. A curious little place filled with all 
manner of articles. Next to the fire was a great tool 
box; beyond that the littlebook-shelf with its well-worn 
books ; beyond that, in the corner, a heap of filled and 
empty grain-bags. From the raftera hung down straps, 
"reins," old b«)ts, bits of harness, and a string of 
onions. The bed was in another corner, covered by a 
patchwork quilt of faded red lions, and divided from 
the rest of the room by a blue curtain, now drawn 
back. On the mantel-shelf was an endless assortment 
of little bi^^ and stones; and on the wall hung a map 
of South Germany, with a red line drawn through it to 
show where the German had wandered. 

OuvB ScHBEiNEB : TTie Story of an AfHcan Farm, 
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Happy the man who, In a rainy day, can betake him- 
self to a huge garret, stored, like ^at of the Manse, 
with lumber that each generation has left behind it, 
from a period before the Revolution. Our garret was 
an arched hall, dimly Illuminated throi^h small and 
dusty windows; it was but a twilight, at Uie beat; and 
there were nooks, or rather caverns, of deep obecurity, 
the secrets of which I never learned, being too reverent 
of their dust and cobwebs. The beams and rafters, 
roughly hewn, and with strips of bark still on them, 
and the mde masonry of the chimneyB, made the garret 
look wild and uncivilized ; an aspect unlike what was 
seen elsewhere, in the quiet and decorous old house. 
But, on one side, there was a little white- washed apart- 
ment which bore the traditionary title of the Saints' 
chamber, because holy men, in their youth, had slept, 
and studied, and prayed there. With its elevated re- 
tirement, its one window, its small fireplace, and its 
closet, convenient for an oratory, it was the very spot 
where a young man might inspire himself with solemn 
enthusiasm, and cherish saintly dreams. The occupants, 
at various epochs, had left brief records and speculations, 
inscril>ed upon the walls. There, too, hung a tattered 
and shrivelled roll of canvas, which, on inspection, 
proved to be the forcibly wrought picture of a clei^- 
man, in wig, band, and gown, holding a Bible in lus 
hand. Hawthobnb ; Ths Old Jtfanae. 

Supper was announced shortly after cor arrivaL It 
was served up in a spacious oaken chamber, the panels 
of which shone wi^ wax, and around which were 
several family portraits decorated with holly and ivy. 
Besides the accostomed lights, two great wax tapers, 
called Christmas candles wreathed with greens, were 
placed on a highly polished beaufet among the family 
plate. Ibvino : C/iH»tmaB .Eoe. 
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Detcribe each of tfu foUowing nt^ecia, making a eare- 
ful ovtUne before you begin to wrtie. £e sure that you 
do not give a mere inventory, or catalogue, of the room. 
Select important detail* and group them in an orderly 
fashion, 

1. A parlor, 

a. A library. 

3. A dining-room. 

4. A kitchen in an old farmbouse. 

6. A room in some famous birthplace. 

Personal Appearance. — Point out the important 
details in each of the following descriptiona, then point 
oat the minor details. State, in studying each descrip- 
tion, just what the aathor intended to describe. Was 
it the dreBB, the manners, the position, the grace, the 
dignity, the figure, the form of the face, the ezpreesioQ 
of the face, the age ? Point out the most descriptire 
words in each passage, words that seem to jou partio- 
nlarly snggeetive. 

Mr. Bingley was good-lookinir and gentlemanlike; 
he had a pleasant countenance, and easy iinafFected 
manners. His sisters were fine women, with an air of 
decided fashion. His brother-in-law, Mr. Hurst, merely 
looked the gentleman; but his friend Mr. Darcy soon 
drew the attention of Uie room by his fine, tall person, 
handsome features, noble mien, and the report which 
was in general circulation within five minutes after his 
entrance, of his having ten thousand a year. The 
gentlemen pronounced him to be a &ne figure of a man, 
the ladies declared he was much handsomer than Mr. 
Bingley, and he was looked at witii great admiration 
for about half the evening, tiU his manners gave a 

23 
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diagast which tamed the tide of his popularity; for 
he was discovered to be proud, to be above his comiMUiy, 
and above bein^ pleased; and not all his large estate in 
Derbyshire could then save him from having a moat for- 
bidding, disagreeable countenance, and being unworthy 
to be compared with his friend. 

Jans Austen: Pride atid Pr^udice. 

One afternoon Marm Lawson had company to tea. 
There were three women near her own age—she was 
seventy. Her withered, aged figure sat up pert and 
erect at the head of the table, pouring the tea from the 
shining britannia teapot into the bcBt pink China 
cups. She never leaned back in a chair : there seemed 
to lie a kind of springy stiffness about her spine which 
forbade it. Her black cashmere gown fitted her long, 
shnmken form as tightly and trimly as a girl's; she 
had on her best cap, made of very pretty old figured 
lace, with bows of lavender satin ribbon. She wore 
her iron-gray hair in two little thin dancing curls, one 
oQ each side of her narrow, sallow face, just forward 
of her cap. 

Mabt E. Wilkins: Brake» and White Wlete. 

He amiled. You should have seen him smile, reader ; 
and you should have marked the difference between 
his countenance now, and that he W(n« half an hour 
ago. I cannot affirm that I had ever witnessed the 
smile of pleasure, or content, or kindness round Hr. 
Paul's lips, or in his eyes before. The ironic, the sar- 
castic, the disdainful, the passionately exultant, I bad 
hundreds of times seen him express by what he called 
a smile, but any illuminated sign of milder or warmer 
feeling struck me as wholly new in his visage. It 
changed it as from a mask to a face : the deep lines 
left his features, the very complexion seemed clearer 
and fresher; that swart, sallow, southern darkness 
which spoke his Spanish blood, became displaced by a 
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lighter hae. I know not that I haTO ever seen in any 
oUier banian face an equal metamorphosis from a 
similar cause. Chablottb Bbomts : VtUette. 

Standing in the farthest of the three windows looking 
into the garden, which occupied the left-hand side of 
the room, was the most striking-looking girl I had ever 
seen, talking to Sir Pereival. I say a striking-looking 
advisedly, for the word describes her more perfectly 
than any other that I can think of. She was sur- 
passingly beantifui, but it was not her beauty that 
struck you— even in her beauty it was not the 
ffiultlessness of her features or complexion, but a kind 
of effulgence of beauty that filled the room — or, if you 
could conceive of a goddess of beauty, you would have 
said, 'It must have been something like this' — as, in 
tiie same way, it was not anything in particular that she 
did or said that was attractive, it was a sense of, 
attraction tliat overpowered you. 

J. H. Shobthousb : iStr I'ercival, 



1. Describe your other's face, your mother's, yoar 
brother's, your aunt's. 

2. Describe the face of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
or Washington. 

8. Write a description of some portrait or photograph. 

4. Describe some stranger whom you passed hi the 
street. 

5. Describe a photograph that catches your eye 88 you 
pass a phot(^rapher's. 

6. Descril» the dress and manners of an old man you 
know ; of an old lady ; of a conductor on a train ; of a 
member of the Salvation Army ; of a boy in Indian 
costume. 

7. Describe the dress of the ancient Greeks 01 
Bomans. 
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8. Describe the matmeis of a gentleman, <A a lady. 

9. Describe the manners of a boy who is rude. 
10. Describe the appearance of a gh-1 who giggles. 

Animals. — Stady, closely, the description bcdow. 
What are the important details? What are yon told 
in r^ard to the dog's form and color? What do yon . 
find ont abont his character? To what is the dt^ 
compared? Mevrrite the passage, omitting every 
metaphor, comparison, and simile. What effect do 
these omissionB hare? 

I wish yon could have seen him (Bab). There are 
no such d<^ now. He belonged to a lost laribe. As I 
have said, he was brindled and gray like Rubislaw 
granite ; his hair short, hard and close like a llon*s ; his 
body thick-set like a little boll — a sort of compressed 
Hercules of a d(^. He must have been ninety pounds* 
weight, at least ; he had a large blunt head ; his muzzle 
bla^ as night, bis mouth blacker than any night, a 
tootti or two — being all he had — gleaming out at his 
jaws of darkness. His head was scarred with the 
records of old wouuds, a sort of series of fields of battle 
all over it; one eye out, one ear cropped as close as 
waa Archbishop Leighton's father's ; the remaining eye 
had the power of two ; and above it, and in constant 
communication with it was a tattered rag of an ear, 
which was forever unfurling itself like an old flag ; and 
then that bud of a tail about one inch long, if it could 
in any sense be said to be long — the mobility, the 
instantaneousness of that bud were very funny and 
surprising, and its expressive twinklings and winkings, 
the intercommunications between the eye, the ear, imd 
it, were of the oddest and swiftest. 

Rah had the dignity and simplicity of great size ; and 
having fought his way all along the rrad to absolute 
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8i]premac7, he iraa u mighty in his own line as Jalins 
CtBsar or the Duke of Wellington, and had the giBTity 
of all great fighters. 

You must have often oheerred the likeness of certun 
men to certain animals, and of certain dogs to men. 
Kow I never looked at Rab without thinking of the 
great Baptist preacher, Andrew Fuller. The same 
large, heavy, menacing, combative, sombre, honest 
countenance, the same deep, inevitalole eye, tJie same 
look, — as of thunder asleep but ready,~-neither a dog 
nor a man to be trifled with. 

JoHH Brown : Bab and Ma FVimd*. 



1. Describe a rabbit, (a) as he is standing still, (h) as 
be is running. 

2. Describe a cow you saw from the window of a 
train. 

8. Describe your pet dog or your pet cat, explaining 
why you are attached to it. 
4. Describe a horse that is very spirited. 
6. Descril)e a tired horse. 

6. Describe a sheep eating salt. 

7. Describe a dog swimming for a stick. 

8. Describe an animal in a menagerie. 

9. Describe a cat playing with her kittens. 
10. Describe a dog guarding his master's ooat. 

Comblnatloiis. — Uaka an outline of the following 
deeoriptioD, iudioating what the important topios are. 
flow many persons are described? How many objects? 
How many animals? What soggestions of color, form, 
motion, sound, smell, and touch are there? Wliat is 
the sentence structure here? Are there any words 
used with special effectiveness? 
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The Workshop of Jonathan Surge. 

The afternoon san was warm on the dve workmen 
there, busy apon doors and window-frames and wains- 
coting. A scent of pine-wood from a tent^like pile of 
pLan^ outside the open door mingled itself with the 
scent of the elder-bushes which were spreading their 
summer snow close to the open window opposite ; the 
slanting sunbeams shone through the transparent 
shavings that flew before the steady plane, and lit up 
the fine grain of the oak panelling which stood propped 
against the wall. On a heap of those soft shavings a 
rough gray shepherd-dog had made himself a pleasant 
bed, and was lying with his nose between his fore- 
paws, occasionally wrinkling his brows to cast a glance 
at the tallest of the five workmen, who was carving a 
shield in the centre of a wooden mantel-piece. It was 
to this workman that the strong barytone belonged 
which was heard above the sound of plane andhammer, 
singing— 

" Awake, raj soul, and wltli the Bun 
Thy daily atage of duty run; 
Bhake oB dull sloth. . . ." 

Here some measurement was to be taken which required 
more concentrated attention, and the sonorous voice 
subsided into a low whistle ; but it presently broke 
out again with renewed vigor — 

" Let all thy cnuverse b« sincere. 
Thy coDscIence as the noonday dear." 

Snch a voice could only come from a broad chest, and 
the broad chest belonged to a large-boned muscular 
man nearly six feet high, with a back so flat and a 
head so well poised that when he drew himself up to 
take a more distant survey of his work, he had the air 
of a soldier standing at ease. The sleeve rolled up 
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above tbe elbow showed sn arm that was likely to win 
the prize for feats of stieagth ; yet the long supple 
hand, with its broad finger-tips, looked ready for 
workB of skill In his tall stalwartness Adam Bede 
was a Saxon, and justified his name ; but the jet-black 
hair, made the more noticeable by its contrast with 
the light paper cap, and the keen glance of the dark 
eyes that shone from under strongly marked, prominent 
and mobile eyebrows, indicated a mixture of Celtic 
blood. The face was large and roughly hewn, and 
when in repose had no other beauty than such as 
belongs to an expression of good-humored honest 
intell^^nce. Geobob Eliot : Adam Bede. 

Kinds of Description. Detailed and Snggestlve. — 
Study the differences in these descriptions by the 
same author. Why is the first called a detailed de- 
BCriptioQ, and the second a suggestive description? 

Description of Macaulay, 

On Monday I dined with the Mackintoshes. Macaa> 
lay. Dean Milman, and Mr. and Mrs. Farrar composed 
the party. Of course you would like a photograph of 
Macaulay, as faithfully as I can give it. He impressed 
me on the whole agreeably. To me, personally, he 
spoke courteously, respectfully, showed by allusion to 
tiie subject in various ways that he was quite aware of 
my book and its subject, although I doubt whether he 
he had read it. . , . His general appearance is sin- 
gularly commonpUce. I Cannot describe him better 
ttian by saying he has exactly that kind of face and 
figure which by no possibility would be selected, out 
of even a very small number of persons, as those of a 
remarkable personage. He is of the middle height, 
□either above nor below it. The outline of his face in 
profile is rather good. The nose, very slightly aquiline, 
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is well cat, and the expression of the mouth and chin 
agreeahle. His hair is Uiin and silvery, and he looks a 
good deal older than many men of his years. . . . The 
b«e, to reanme my descTiption, seen in front, is blank 
and aa it were badly lighted. There is nothing lunii< 
nooa in the eye, nothing impressiTe in the brow. The 
forehead is spacious, but it is scooped entirely away in 
the region where benevolence ought to be, while beyond 
rise reverence, flmmess and self-esteem, Uke Alps upon 
Alpe. The onder-eyellds are so swollen as almost to 
cloae the eyes, and it would be quite impoasiUe to tell 
the color of those orl», aud equally so, from the neutral 
tint of his hair and face, to say of what complexion he 
had originally been. His voice is agreeable, and its 
intonationB delightful, although that ia so common a 
gift with Engli^imen as to be almost a national ohat^ 
acteristic. 

Ab usual, he took up the ribands of the conversatim, 
and kept them in hia own hand, driving wherever it 
suited him. I believe he is thought by many people 
B bore, and you remember that Sydney Smith spoke of 
him as "our Tom, the greatest engine of social oppres- 
sion in England." I should think he might be to 
those who wanted to talk also. I can imagine no 
better fun tiian to have Carlyle and himself meet acci- 
dentally at the same dinner-table with a small company. 
It would be like two locomotives, each with a long 
train, coming against each other at expresa speed. 
Both, I have no doubt, could be smaahed into ailence 
at the first collision. Macaulay, however, is not so 
dogmatic, or so outrageously absurd as C^lyle often 
ia, neither is he half so grotesque or amusing. His 
whole manner has the emoothnese and polished surface 
of the man of the world, the politician, and the new 
peer, spr^d over the man of letters vrithin. I do not 
know that I can repeat any of his conversation, for 
there was nothing to excite very particular attention 
in itB even flow. There was not a touch of Holmes's 
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ever babbling wit, imagination, enthusiasm, and ara- 
besqueness. It is perfection of the commonplace, with- 
out sparkle or flash, but at the same time always interest- 
ii^ and agreeable. I could listen to him with pleasure 
for an hour or two every day, and I have no doubt, 
I should thence grow wiser every day, for his brain is 
full, as hardly any man's ever was, and his way of 
delivering himself is easy and fluent. 

J. L. Motlbt; Life and ZeUers* 

DetcripHoti of J>«an J/ilman, 

He haa a long, lai^e, rather regular face, with thick 
bair, and very black, bushy eyelmtws, under which his 
eyes flash like livit^ coals. 

J. L. MorLST : Xtjb and Xattera, 



1. "Write a three-page description of some person. 

2. Write, in a single sentence, a description of the 
same person. 

8. Write a two-page description of a landscape. 

4. Write, in a single sentence, a description of the 
same landscape. 

6. Write a three-p^e description of a building. 

6. Write, In a ^gle sentence, a description of the 
same building. 

Description by Effect. — One way of describing 
vividly is to show what effect a certain scene, or per- 
son, or object has npon a person. Study this method 
as illustrated in the following extract. How many 
concrete objecta are described? How many of the 
words deeoribe a state of mind? 

* Copyright, 1890, by J. Lewii Stackpole. 
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Daring the vhole of a doll, dark, aud soundless day 
In the aatnmn of the year, when the clouds hung 
oppressively low in the heavens, I had been passing 
alone, on horseback, through a eingularl; dreary tract 
of country ; and at length found myself, as ttie shades 
of the evening drew on, vrithin view of the melaocholy 
House of Usher. I know not how it was — but, with 
the first glimpse of the building, a sense of insufferable 
gloom pervaded my spirit, I say insufferable ; for the 
feeling was unrelieved by any of that half pleasurable, 
because poetic, sentiment, with which the mind usually 
receives even the sternest natural images of the deso- 
late or terrible. I looked upon the scene before m^— 
upon the mere house, and the simple landscape features 
of the domain — upon the bleak walls — ^upon the vacant 
eye-l^e windows — upon a few rank sedges — and upon 
a few white trunks of decayed trees — with an utter de- 
pression of soul which I can compare to no earthly 
sensation more properly than to tiie Bft«r-dream of the 
reveller upon opium — the bitter lapse into everyday 
life — the hideous dropping off of the veil. There was 
an iciness, a sinking, a sickening of the heail — an un- 
redeemed dreariness of thought which no goading of 
the imagination could torture into aught of tlu sublime. 
What was it — I paused to think—what was it that so 
unnerved me in the contemplation of the House of 
Usher? Fob ; 7%« FaU ofiM Mwse of Uaher. 

Study each of the following deBcriptions, and answer 
the questions below. . 

What waa the point of view of the obserrer? Whafr 
was the effect upon the observer? What setting, or 
backgroand, is described? What variations of soood 
are mentioned? What are the most descriptive ad- 
jectives? the most descriptive verbs? What figuree 
of speeoh appear? What is the sentence straature ? 
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And Bure enongti that wu the voice of the woods, 
cleaving the night air, not distant. A sleepy fire of 
eatl; moonlight hung through the dusky flr-branches. 
The voice had the woods to itself, and seemed to fill 
them and soar over them, it was so full and rich, so 
light and sweet. And now, to add to the marvel, they 
heard a harp accompaniment, the strings being faintly 
touched, hut with firm fingers. A woman's voice : on 
that could be no dispute. Tell me, what opens heaven 
more flamingly to heart and mind, than the voice of a 
woman, pouring clear accordant not«s to the blue night 
aky, that grows light blue to the moon ? There 'n'as 
no flourish in her singing. All the notes were firm, 
and rounded, and sovereignly distinct. She seemed to 
have caught the ear of night, and sang confident of her 
charm. It was a grand old Italian air, requiring sever- 
ity of tone and power. Now into great mournful 
hollows the voice sank stead&stly. One soft sweep of 
the strings succeeded a deep final note, and the hearers 
breathed freely. 

Qbobos Mbbssitb : So/adra £eUoni. 

That divine f^lstle, mellow, mocking, irresistible, 
still was heard when morning lay on the hills. Often, 
when afternoon had touched all the air to gold, when 
the shadows of chestnut and cypress and gnarled olive 
lay long on the grass, other soonds floated down to 
Daphne, music from some instarument that she did not 
know. It was no harp, surely, yet oertfun dear, ring* 
ing notes seemed to come from the sweeping of harp- 
stnngs ; again, it had all the subtle, penetrating melody 
of the violin. Whatever instrument gave it forth, it 
drew the girl's heart after it to wander its own way. 
When it was gay it won her feet to some dance meas- 
ure, and Eill alone in the great empty rooms she would 
move to it with head thrown back and her whole body 
swaying in a new sense of rhythm. When it was sad, 
it set her heart to beating in great throbs, for then it 
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begged and pleaded. There was need in it, a homaa 
cry that surely was not the Toice of a god. It spoke 
out of a great yearning that answered to her ovn. 
Whether it was swift or alow she loved It, and waited 
for it day by day, thiniiing of Apollo and his harping 
to the moses nine. 

Masgxbet SHEBWoon : Daplmt. 

Description Aided by Exposition and by Naira- 
tire. — Bometimes deecribera call in the aid of other 
forms, snch as narration or exposition, in order to 
make dear descriptions. Kote how narration is used 
in the first passage, below, and exposition in the 
second. 

Soon she struggled to a certain hilltop and saw be- 
fore her the silent inflooding of the day. Out of the 
East it welled and whitened ; the darkness trembled 
into light; and the stars were extinguished like the 
street lamps of a human city. The whiteness bright- 
ened into silver, the silver warmed into gold, tie gold 
kindled into pure and living fire ; and fJ^e face of Uie 
East was barred witii elemental scarlet. 

R. L. Stsvenbok: Prinae Otto. 

And first, concerning rivers : there be so many 
wonders reported and written of them, and of the 
several creatures that be bred and live in them, and 
those by authors of so good credit, that we need not to 
deny them an hiBtorical faith. 

As namely of a river in Epirus, that puts out any 
lighted torcji, and kindles any torch that was not 
lighted. Some waters being drunk cause madness, 
some drunkenness, and some laughter to death. The 
river Selarus in a few hours turns a rod or wand to 
stone ; and tme Camden mentions the like in England, 
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and the like in Lochmere in Ireland. There is aleo 
a river in Arabia, of which alt the sheep that drink 
tJiereof have their wool turned into a vermilion color. 
And one of no less credit than Aristotle, tells ns of a 
merry river, the river Elusina, that dances at the noise 
of music, for with music it hubbies, dances, and grows 
sandy, and so continues till the music ceases, but then 
it presently returns to its wonted calmness and clear* 
ness. And Camden tells us of a well near to KIrby in 
Westmoreland, that ebbs and flows several times every 
day ; and he tells us of a river in Surrey, it is called 
Mole, that after it has run several miles, being opposed 
by hills, finds or makes itself a way underground, and 
breaks out again, so far off, that the inhabitants there- 
about boast, as.tiie Spaniards do of their river Anus, 
that they feed divers flocks of sheep upon a bridge. 
And lastly, for I would not tire your patience, one of 
no less authority than Josephus, that learned Jew, tells 
UB of a river in Judea that runs swiftly all the six 
days of the week, and stands still and rests all their 
Sabbath. Isaac Waltoit : The Complete Angler, 

BTBBCISB. 

1. Describe a scene in a hay fleld, using exposition 
or narration as an aid. 

2. Describe a scene In a blacksmith's shop, using 
exposition or narration as an aid. 

8. Describe the audience at some lecture. 

4. Describe a lawn party. 

&. Describe a park (a) in the spring, (£) in the fall. 

6. Describe a river when it is frozen and people are 
skating upon it, (a) as you stand on the btuik, (&) as 
you are skating. 

7. Describe a canoeing trip down the river. 

8. Describe the street in which you live. 

8. Describe what you see as yoa vralk down sn 

nnfftmiliftT street. 
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10. Describe the ocean at high tide, as yoa Bta&d on, 
(a) a Bandy beach, {b) a cliff. 

Bmvijcw of Dbbobifitok. 

1. Explain the value in desoription of the presence 
of words signifying form, color, motion, sound, smell, 
taste, and touch. 

2. What is meant by the point of view? Why 
should it be noted in descriptions? 

3. Explain the method of choosing and of grouping 
de:tailsia description. What details should be omitted? 

4. What 1b meant by description by effect? by 
detailed description? by suggestive description? 

5. How are unity, ooherenoe, and emphasis gained 
in description? 

d. How are paragraphs usnally developed in de> 
Bcription? Is there always a topic sentence? 

7, What kind of diction is most effective in descrip- 
tion? 
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FOUBTH TEAK'S WORK 



ECFOSITION 

Review of Bxposltloii. — Exposition, dealing with 
abstract Ideas and theories, is a more difficult kind of 
composition than narration or description, both of 
which are concerned with concrete, definite events, or 
objects. DefinitioQ, the ezpUnation of a process, of a 
principle, of a purpose, of a theory, or of a judgment, 
all are different species of exposition. Since this kind 
of compceition deals with subjects somewhat un- 
familiar to the ordinary reader, great care should be 
taken to ^ve him all possible help, by observing the 
laws of unity, coherence, and emphasis, in the whole 
oranposition, in each paragraph, and in each sentence. 

General Rnles of Structure In Exposition. — The 
following rules should be otwerved in exposition : — 

1. Omit the topic under discossicai; do not take too 
large or too general a subject. 

2. Hake an outline of your theme before yoa 
begin to write, taking great care that each new 

367 
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paragraph introdnoea a new idea, developed logically 
from the preceding paragraph. 

3. Admit in your theme nothing which ia not oloeely 
and vitally connected with your subject. 

4. Avoid long introductions and conolnsiona. Bo 
not weary your reader by unnecessary words. 

5. Introduce each new paragraph by a topic 
sentence. Develop the paragraph by means of concrete 
details, examples, or illustrations. If necessary, con- 
clude with a sentence of summary. 

6. Arrange the ideas in each paragraph in the order 
of climax. Use reference words and key • words in 
cnrder to give clearness and force. 

7. Make the transitions from paragraph to paragraph 
clearly and naturally, giving your reader some sag- 
gestion as to the next topic to be discussed. 

Choice of Subject. — The treatment of a subject, 
in exposition, depends, of course, upon the audience 
yon are writing for and the length of theme yon are 
to write. It would be absurd for a student in the 
high school to write a three-page theme on Eleotricity} 
such a topic could he treated adequately only in a 
pamphlet, or book, but a student could write upon 
some phase of electricity, such as : Secent Diecovariss 
in Elee^ciiy; The Use of Electrici^ for LighUng 
Pxtrpoaes in this City ; The Duties of an Electrical 
Engineer. These topics could be discussed intelligently 
by a student, and certain definite bits of information 
could be ^ven, while, if he were to write upon the 
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general subject, his theme would bevagne, incoheruit, 
and not unified. 

Gathering of Material. — ^Much of the material for 
exposition may be found in everyday life and ex- 
perience. Your personal observations may supply you 
with information which you can impart to other people. 
If you happen to live in a part of the country where a 
special kind of mining, or of manufacture, or of fann- 
ing is carried on, you can explain the matter to a 
person who is unacquainted with the subject that has 
been familiar to yon for years. The exposition 
written by a person who knows a subject from long, 
close observation will usually contain much interesting 
material, and, if written with care, will prove very 
readable. 

If you are writing an exproition on some topic with 
which yon are not very familiar, it will be necessary 
lor you to gather material from books of reference. 
This training in the use of books of reference is very 
valuable to a person in later life, for it shows him not 
only to what books to go, but also how to use those 
books in the most effective way. After you have 
chosen a subject, such as The Invention of Printing, 
you should look up Printing in the encyclopedia, and 
read, very carefully, what is given there. On a small 
sheet of paper, take notes of what you read, heading 
the sheet Printing, and adding at the top or at the 
bottom the name of the encyclopcedia, your source of 
information. Take down facts with absolute accuracy. 
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verify them careftilly. Other books of reference may 
be coDBolted freely. To find oat what other books 
to use, look in the bibliography (bib-U-dg-ra-phy, 
list of books) that comes at the end of an article, in 
every good encyclopaedia. Look also in the card 
catfjc^e of a library, if that has a subject index, in 
the index of Sonnenschein's Be«t Books and Chiide 
to GotUem^ora/ry Literaiwe and in Poole's Index to 
Periodical lyUeraiure. Sometimes bic^^phies of 
men connected with scienoe, or invention, or art, 
contain information of great value on these sabjects. 

Acknowledgment of Sources.— If yon use material 
that yon have found in books, be sore to acknowledge 
yoor obligation by stating in a footnote or in a 
bibliography, oarefully arranged at the end of the 
theme, the sources from which your information is 
derived. Never borrow bo much as a descriptive 
adjective from another writer without indicating year 
indebtedness, either by the use of quotation marks, or 
of a footnote. 

If you have been writing a paper on Milton and 
have consulted various authorities, make a list of these 
books at the end of your paper, arranging them in 
this way : — 

Addison, J. ; Criticisms on Paradise Lost Ed, A. S. 

Cook. Boston, 1892. 
Bridges, R. : Milton's Fi-osody. Oxford, 1901. 
Brooke, S. A. : MUton. New York, 1879. 
Garaett, R. : Life of John MCton. Great Writeta 

Series. New York, 1890. 
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The Outline. — The outline, in e^xisition, reqairea 
nnusaal care and thought. Make your outline 
full enough to show just what the subject of each 
paragraph is to be, and indicate, also, how each par- 
agraph is to be developed. After your outline has 
been drawn up, put it aside for a few hoars, or a few 
days if possible, then study it critically to see if there 
is anything in it ununified or incoherent. 

Study the following outhne of certain paragraphs on 
Chimat/ry in Hallam's The Middle Ages. Is the order 
coherent? 

IntHtution of Uhivoiry. 

1. Its origin. 

2. Its connection with feudal service. 
8. " " " religion. 

4. " " " galUntry. 

6. Virtues deemed essential to chivalry; 

a. Loyalty. 

b. Courtesy. 
e. LiberaUty. 
d. Justice. 

6, Resemblance of chivalTouB to eastern mannerB. 

7, Bvils produced by the spirit of chivalry, 

8. Circumstances tending to promote chivalry : 

a. Regular education of knighthood. 

b. Encouragement of princes at tournaments. 

c. Privileges of knighthood. 

d. CounectioQ of chivalry with military service. 

9. Decline of chivalry. 



8taU which of the foBotoinff topica are vagu* and 
general, which are limited and gpecife. Suggeet how the 
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general tu^ecta may he made more definite. Make an 
outline for each of tfteee properly limited topict / write 
themet developing the opines you have prepared. Give 
your references, \f you have con$ulted booka or ofttclu. 

1. Books. 

2. How to ruD a lawn-mower. 

3. Natural Hietoiy. 

4. The history of printing. 
6. The habits of a bear, 

6. How to teach a dc% tricks. 

?. How to be successful. 

8. The novels of America. 

B. Chivalry as represented in /van&oe. 

10. Sir Walter Scott 

11. Ideals. 

12. How to be sucoeseful as a doctor. 

13. Bees. 

14. The advantsges of living in the country. 

15. The country. 

16. Petroleum. 

17. Cocoa. 

18. The mining of coal. 

19. The cultivation of cotton. 

20. The manufacture of cotton clotb. 

Paragraph Structtire. Introduction, Derelopment, 
Conclusion. — The following paragraph is an excellent 
example of gtmcture. What is the topic sentence? 
Sow is it developed? What is the sommary sentence? 
Are there any reference words, which help to give 
increased coherence in the paragraph? Is there any 
attempt to arrange the ideas in the order of climax? 

The Reffulation of Athletics. 

Concerted action by a few schools coold accomplish 
much. There are ten preparatory schools within easy 
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leaoh of Boston, whicli tt^ther send to Harvard C3ol- 
]ege nearly one third of every freahman class. If 
these ten schools would agree on an improved plan for 
the uniform regulation of athletics, and would treat 
athletics as one of the most important educational 
helps, the etCect would soon l>e apparent in the colleges. 
Such regulation should be simple, jnet and moderate. 
It should put a reasonable limit to the number of out- 
side games. It should insist on more liberty for the 
players, allowing them a certain number of days free 
from any kind of practice or athletic duty. It should 
prohibit long journeys, or at least strictly limit the 
number of ttiem. It should require the punctilious 
observance of the laws of hospitality to all visiting 
teams, and seek to make the games socializing influ- 
ences. It should above all forbid games between 
schools that have any degree of animosity toward each 
other. If the boys of any two schools cannot meet as 
friends on the athletic deld, there is no excuse for the 
contest, and it should be prohibited. Furthermore, 
any player who shows a disposition to quibble over 
the rules, or to take a mere tochnicat advantage instead 
of dealing generously with his opponents, should be 
told immediately that his way of playing must be 
changed at once if he is to represent the school. An 
honorable, generous and friendly spirit should be ab- 
solutely insisted on. If the faculties of the schools 
referred to should agree upon some such regulations as 
these, athletics would produce far bettor educational 
results tiian they have thus far yielded, and would at 
last become garnet, "sport for sport's sake." Thus 
atiiletics, one of the chief factors of a boy's school life, 
and one of his greatest delights, would also be one of 
the most valuable educative influences which affect 
him. A. H. Ward, in Education, 

Paragraph Deyelopment. Use of the Concrete. — 
The selections below show how illustration, or example, 
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may be used to make a subject clear. Reread these 
paaaageB, omitting the examples, and yon will aee how 
vague they would have been without the concrete 
details. 

A volcano is nsuall; a conical mountain, with a 
funneUsbaped, or pit-shaped, or cup-ahaped opening at 
the top, through which are ejected materials of various 
kinds, always hot, and often in a fused condition. 
The activity of volcanoes is sometimes corutant, as in 
the case of Stromboti, in Italy, and Kilauea, fn Hawaii, 
but more commonly xnterTnittent, i.e., having periods of 
more or less complete repose. Volcanoes which have 
not been known to erupt during historic times are said 
to be esUinct. It is impossible, however, to draw the 
line of distinction between active and extinct volcanoes. 
YesaviUB, until the great eruption which orerthrew 
the ancient cities of Herculaaeum and Pompeii, was 
regarded as an extinct volcano. Since that time it 
has been very active. Krakatoa, after a silence of 200 
years, burst out in 188S in the greatest eruption known. 
Lb Contb a^d Faibchild: 

EletnenU of Geology. VoUsaTwet. 

PecoBiary Aid to Students.— Effort ia now being 
made to provide a fund, the income of which will be 
applied in rendering financial assistance to deserving 
students. In the meantime opportunity is afforded as 
far as possible to those who are desirous of helping 
themselves by their own industry. Among positions 
now held by University students who are in part earn- 
ing their living here are those of organist, choir leader, 
assistant librarian, mechanician, table waiter, clothes 
presser, reader, stenographer, typewriter, and clerical 
assistant. Among other positions that may be open 
are those of lecture-room or laboratory attendant, 
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gardener, boob-store keeper, etc. Students htiTe also 
from time to time found employment in Charlottesville 
a£ telegraphers, teachers, newspaper carriers, and in 
other waya. While it ia difficult for any student to be 
assured of a position of the sort before he reaches the 
University, correspondence with reference to such em- 
ployment may be had by addressing the Secretary of 
the Committee on Student Self-Help. 

Catalogue of the Vhioeraitt/ of Tirffmia, 

May Festival of t^ ChimTtey-Stoeqxra. 

The chimney-sweepers of London have singled out 
the first of May for their festival ; at which time they 
parade the streets in companies, disguised in various 
manners. Their dresses are usually decorated with 
gilt paper, and other mock fineries, they have their 
shovels and brashes in their bands, which they rattle 
one upon tbe other; and to this rough music they 
jump about in imitation of dancing. Some of the 
larger companies have a fiddler with them, and a Jack 
in the Green, as well as a Lord and Lady of the May, who 
follow the minstrel with great stateliness, and dance 
as occasion requires. The Jack in the Green is a piece 
of pageantry consisting of a hollow frame of wood or 
wicker-work, made in the form of a sugar-loaf, but 
open at the bottom, and sofflcientty large and high to 
receive a man. The frame is covered with green leaves 
and bunches of flowers interwoven with each other, so 
that the man witliin may be completely concealed, who 
dances with his companions, and the populaoe are 
mightily pleased with the oddity of the mo^ng pyramid. 
Stbutt: i^>orU and Pfutimet of the JEnffHth 
I'eopU. 

Pangraph Development. Use of Compariaon 

and Contraat. — Wliat use of comparison and ooatrast 
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IB made in the extract below? ^Reread the passage, 
omitting everything that refers to nit, then reread it, 
omitting all that refers to humor. What is the effect? 
What 6gures of speech are introduced? Point out 
the most effective adjectives, the most suggestive 
verbs. Is there any instance in which you are in 
doubt as to what the pronoun U refers? 

Wit was oripnallr a general name for all the intel- 
lectual powers, meaning the faculty which kens, per- 
ceives, knows, understands ; it was gradually narrowed 
in its significance to express merely the resemblance 
between ideas ; and lastly to note that resemblance 
when it occasioned ludicrous surprise. It marries 
ideas, lying wide apart, by a sudden jerk of the under- 
standiug. Hnmor originally meant moisture, a signifi- 
cation it metaphorically retains, for it is the very juice 
of the mind, oozing from the brain, and enriching and 
fertilizing wherever it falla. Wit exists by antipathy ; 
Humor by sympathy. Wit laughs at things; Humor 
laughs viith them. Wit lashes external appearances, 
or cunningly exaggerates single foibles into character; 
Humor glides into the heart of its object, looks lov- 
ingly on the inflrmities it detects, and represents the 
whole man. Wit is abrupt, darting, scornful and tosses 
its analogies in your face ; Humor is slow and shy, in- 
sinuating its fun into your heart. Wit is negative, 
analytical, destructive ; Humor is creative. The coup- 
lets of Pope are witty, but Sancbo Panzais a humor- 
ous creation. Wit, when earnest, has the earnestness 
of passion, seeking to destroy; Humor has the earnest- 
ness of affection, and would lift up what is seemingly 
low into oar charity and love. Wit, bright, rapid and 
blasting as the lightning, flashes, strikes and vanishes, 
\n. an instant ; Humor, warm and all-embracing as the 
Kinshine, bathes its objects m a genial and abiding 
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light. Wit implies hatred or contempt of folly and 
crime, produces its effects by brisk ehocks of surprise, 
uses the whip of scorpions and the branding-iron, 
stabs, stings, pinches, tortures, goads, teases, corrodes, 
undermines ; Humor implies a sure conception of the 
beautiful, the majestic and the true, by whose light it 
surveys and shapes their opposites. It is an humane 
influence, softening with mirth the rugged inequalities 
of existence, promoting tolerant views of life, bridging 
over the spaces which separate the lofty from the lowly, 
the great from the humble. Old Dr. Fuller's remark, 
that a negro is " the image of God cut in ebony," is 
humorous ; Horace Smith's inversion of it, that the 
task-master is "the image of the devil cut in ivory," 
is witty. Wit can coexist with fierce and malignant 
passions ; but Humor demands good feeling and fellow- 
feeling, feeling not merely for what is above us, but 
for what is around and beneath us. When Wit and 
Humor are commingled, the result is a genial sharp- 
ness, dealing with its objects somewhat as old Izaak 
Walton dealt with the frog he used for bait, — running 
the hook neatly through his mouth and out at his gills, 
and in so doing " ugiug him as though he loved him ! " 
Sidney Smith and Shakespeare's Touchstone are 
examples. 

E. P. Whipplb : Literature and Life, Wit and 
Sumor, 

BXEBCISE. 

Write a paragraph on each of the foUowing subjects, 
developing your topic sentence by using concrete details, 
exanipiea, or illustrations : — 

1. Why every boy should learn to cook. 

2. The purpose of the United States in Sgging the 

Panama canal. 
8. The reaBon why Mr. Brown makes his son work 
during the summer. 
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Tranaltions, — Explain the dirision into paragraphs 
in the paasages that follow. Would it be possible to 
change the position of any paragraph? Study each 
paragraph closely ; note the beginning and the end of 
each to see if there is any attempt to indicate the 
transition, by references to what is to oome, or refer- 
ence to what has already been said. 

The valley of the Mississippi Is politaoally and com- 
mercially more important than any other valley on the 
face of Uie globe. Here more than anywhere else will 
be determined the future of the United States, and, 
indeed, of t^e whole western world, and the type of 
civilization reached in this mighty valley, in this vast 
stretch of country lying between the AU^hanies and 
the Rockies, the Great Lakes and the Gulf, will largely 
fix the type of civilization for the whole Western 
hemisphere. Already, as our history shows, the Weafc 
has determined our National political development, 
and the fundamental principle of present American 
politics, political equality, was originally a Western 
idea. 

The wonderful variety of resources in different por- 
tions of the valley make the demand for transportation 
altogether exceptional. Coal, lumber, com, wheat, cot> 
ton, cattle — on the surface of the soil and beneath the 
soil the riches are great There are already evident 
strong tendencies to increase the carrying of freight 
from the northern part of the valley to the Gulf. 
Throughout the valley the land ia so fertile as to make 
the field for t^e fctrmer peculiarly attractive, and 
where in the West tJie climate becomes dryer we enter 
upon ttie ranching country ; while in addition to the 
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prodncts of the soil there are also the manu&ctarea 
sapplied in innumerBhle manufacturing centres, great 
and small. 

Cities of astonishing growth are found everywhere 
from tjie Gulf to the Great Lakes, from the Alleghanies 
to the Rockies, most of them being situated on the 
great river which flows by your doors or upon some of 
its numerous navigable tributaries. New mineral 
Selds are discovered every year, and the constantly in- 
creasing use of all the devices of intensive cultivation 
steadily adds to the productive power of the farms. 

Above all, the average man is honest, intelligent, 
self-reliant, and orderly, and therefore a good citizen, 
and farmer and wageworker alike — in the last analysis 
the two most important men in the community — enjoy 
a standard of living, and have developed a standard of 
self-respecting, self-reliant manhood, which are of good 
augury for the future of the entire Republic. No man 
can foi-esee the limit of the possibility of development 
in the Misslssipi Valley. 

Such being the case, and tiiis valley being literally 
the heart of the United States, all that concerns its 
welfare most concern likewise the whole country. 
From Pretident ^ooaeoelt'a Speech at 
Memphis, 1907. 

•I waa amazed at the almost infinite variety of 
woods of value to woodworkers, that are growing in 
the forests of tropical Mexico," said a timber expert 
who recently made a tour of that part of Mexico. 
** There are several varieties of mahc^any, cedar, oak, 
rosewood, ebony, dyewoods and endless other hard- 
woods with Spanish names, but corresponding to our 
hickory, cherry and other fine American woods that 
are now extremely scarce and costly. 

" Many of these tropical woods are as stnnig as iron. 
While Uie mahogany, cedar, rosewood and dyewood 
are well known to os through importations &om there, 
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tiie nnknown varietiesof woods tiiat are jnst as valuable 
are quite as plentiful 

"Among these is one called zapote, wbich gnmv to 
a great size. Although the vood of this tree ha^ pe- 
coSarly valuable qualities for lumber it is seldom used 
in that way, the tree being valued merely aa the pro< 
ducer of chicle, the aap which forms the tMsis for most 
chewing gum. 

" The wood of the zapote tree is dark red, and is 
easUy worked until thoroaghly seasoned, when only 
the ftnest edged tools will have any effect on it^ and a 
sharp pointed naU is driven into it with difficulty. 
The fibre of the wood is so dense that the wood sinks 
in water like iron. 

** In the prehistoric ruins that abound in these Mex- 
ican tropics are timbers and door frames that are as 
perfect to-day as when they were first placed in posi- 
tion. The wood takes a m^inifieent flniab, as do nearly 
all of these Mexican hardwoods, and would be a rare 
article for the cabinetmaker, 

" There is an odd wood among these forests known 
as tiie gran tree, which when tapped yields a black 
sap, which ia sent in large quantities to Germany, 
where it is used in the making of ink and dye. An- 
other tree yields a sap that is a deep red, and Qermany 
also takes largely of it for the manufacture of dyes. 

** Besides t^ese that abound in that part of Mexico 
there are vast areas of pine, a timber that resembles 
oar poplar and different kinds of oak. Much to my 
surprise, more than 6000 feet above 1^ sea I found a 
big sawmill in active operation, with a Yankee from 
Maine at the head of it. Neu> York Sun. 

SXBBCISB. 

Write themes expounding the foUowtng tui^acU. 
Prepare careful ouUines before writing / jnaAe your 
tratiBitione clear and coherent. 
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1. How to raise lettuce. 

9. Haw to prepare a tableau. 

8. The use of dynamite in blasting; 

4. The makmg of bread. 

6. The building of a ship. 

6. The manufacture of ahoes. 

7. The formation of coal. 

8. The management of a bank. 

9. The police system. 

10. How a life-having station is conducted. 

Exposition Aided by NanatioQ or by Description. 

— Narratioa and descriptioa are freqaentl^ used to 
make exposition more clear and effective. Is the fol- 
lowing passage description, narration, or exposition? 

I will describe, once for all, the routine of camping 
at this season. We generally told the Indian Uiat we 
would stop at the first suitable place, so that he might 
be on the lookout for it. Having observed a clear, 
hard, and fiat beach to laud on, free from mud, and 
from stones which would injure the canoe, one would 
run up the bank to see if there were open and level 
space enough for the camp between the trees, or if it 
could be easily cleared, preferring at the same time a 
cool place, on account of insects. Sometimes we paddled 
a mile or more before finding one to our minds, for 
where the shore was suitable, the bank would often be 
too steep, or else too low and grassy, and therefore mos- 
quitoey. We then took out the baggage and drew up 
the canoe, sometimes turning it over on shore for 
safety. Tlie Indian cut a path to the spot we had 
selected, which was usually within two or three rods 
of tiie water, and we carried up our bag$;age. One, 
perhaps, takes canoe-birch bark, always at hand, and 
dead dry wood or bark, and kindles a fire five or six 
feet in front of where we intend to lie. It matters 
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not^ oaniiiianl7, on wtiidi ode this is; becaiue there u 
little or no viiid in aodcsue a wood &t that aeaaco; 
and Uien be gete a kettle of water from tiie river, and 
tikes out tbe porit, bread, coffee^ etc^ from tbeir 
flerenl pa^&agea. 

Another, meanwbile, having the axe, cats down the 
nearest dead rock-maple or other dry hardwood, col- 
lecting sereral lai^ logs to last throagfa the night, 
also a green stake, with a notch ot fork to 11^ which is 
slanted orer the fire, peiiiaps restii^ aa. a rock cc 
forked stake, to bang tlie kettle (m, and two forked 
stakes and a pole for tiie teot. 

The thizd man pitches the tent, cnts a dozen or 
more pins with bis knife, osoally of moose-wood, the 
comnum onderwood, to fasten it down with, and tJien 
collects an armfol or two of fir-twigs, arbor-Titae, 
spmce, or hemlock, whichever is at hand, gnd makes 
tile bed, beginning at either end, and laying the twigs 
wrong side np, in r^olar rows, covering the stub ends 
of the last row ; flret^ however, filling the hollows, if 
there are any, widi coarser material. Wrangel says 
that his guides in Siberia first strewed a quantity of 
dry brosbwood on the ground and then cedar twigs on 
that 

Commonly, by the time the bed is made, or within 
fifteen or twenty minutes, the water boils, the pork is 
fried, and supper is ready. We eat this sitting on the 
ground, or a stomp, if there is any, around a large 
piece of bircb-t)ark for a table, each holding a dipper 
m one hand and a piece of ship-bread or fri^ pork in 
the other, frequently making a pass witii his band, or 
thrusting bis head Into the smoke, to avoid the mos- 
quitoes. 

Next, pipes are lit by those who smoke, and veils are 
donned by thc»e who have tJiem, and we hastily ez< 
amine and dry our plants, anoint our faces and liands, 
and go to bed, — and — the mosquitoes. 

Though you have nothing to do but see the country, 
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Uiere's rarely any time to spare, hardly enoogh to 
examine a plant, before the night or drowsiness is apon 
you. Thobeait : Thu Maine WooA. 

Kinds of Exposition. The Treatise. — The treatise 
is that kind of ezpoHitory writing whose object is to 
convey information on some topic connected with 
science, art, philosophy, politics, or other branches of 
learning. The most familiar sort of treatise is the 
ordinary text-book, which gives instractioa on a 
definite sabject, by means of clear and fall explanation 
of that sabject. A text-book on Astronomy is a 
treatise. The treatise is cbiedy devoted to the expo- 
sition of fact rather than of ojHnion ; it requires ao- 
cnrate knowledge on the part of the author, the ability 
to detect the difficulties the subject may possess for 
ordinary readers, and the power to explain these dif- 
ficaltiee in a lucid fashion. It is not always possible 
for a writer entirely to avoid technical words, for 
such an avoidance may mean the use of miany con- 
fusing circumlocutions. The reader of treatises which 
contain technical terms must be prepared to look ap 
these words in the dictionary. This is part of our 
education. Every person of culture is expected to 
know something of the general principles of art and 
of science. 

The example below is taken from a treatise on 
Gothic Architecture. "What is the subject expounded 
in this paragraph? Is there anything here you do not 
understand? For what kind of audience was this 
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probably written ? How many technical words are 
there here? Try to Bubstitnte other and simpler ex- 
pressions for the itahcized words. What synonyms 
do you find ? 

Early English buildings are readily distinguished 
from those of the Norman period by their comparative 
U^tnees, their long, narrow, lan<xi-»hap^ pointed 
windows, their boldly projecting buCtreesea and pin- 
nades, and the acute pitch of the roof. Internally, we 
have pointed arehet supported on slender and lofty 
piSari, which are frequently formed of a number of 
shc^fU connected at intervals by bands. One of these 
shafts is frequently carried up to the springing of the 
roof, where it ramijie« in various directions to form the 
ribs of the vaulting, which have now lost theheavineas 
of the iMornian period and are become light and el^ant. 
The whole character of the building is changed, and 
instead of the heavy masses and horizontal lines of the 
Norman style, we have light and graceful forma and 
vertical lines. 

J. H. Pabkke ; Introduction to tht Study of Gothic 
Architecture. 

BZEBCIBB. 

Xhcpound the foUowing aulgecta: — 

1. An aquarium. 

2. A fossil. 

8. The manufacture of glass. 

4. Analine dyes. 

5. The harvesting of ice. 

The Editorial. — The editorial presents the thonght- 
ful views of the editor of some newspaper or maga- 
zine upon certain topics of the day. A good editorial 
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is marked by the presenoe of keen inteUigence and ob- 
servation, a knowledge of men and of books, good 
jodgment, and a confiiderable amount of strong feeling. 
Editorials may oonoern themselves with politics, art, re- 
ligion, education, or any other subject of omrentiuterest. 
The writer of editorials reaches a large audience and 
has annsoal power in influencing pubUo opinion. In 
our best newspapers editorials appear each day, on 
some timely subject, and are read carefully by men 
and women who are alive to the problems of the times. 

BXKKCIBE. 

Sring into cUut/our edilorieUa which seem to you 
worthy of being calied good literature. Se prepared to 
explain tAe reasons for your dedaion. 

The Character Sketch. — Study the followiog famouB 
exposition of the character of Qaeen Elizabeth. What 
is the topic sentence in each paragraph ? How is it 
developed ? What is said about Elizabeth's personal 
appearance, her mimners, ber tastes, her accomplish- 
ments, her vanitiee, her daily life, her education, her 
mind ? What use haa the author made of concrete de- 
tails and examples, of contrast, of cause and effect ? 
Is there any attempt at climax in any paragraph ? Is 
the arrangement of details in the paragraphs coherent ? 
Cottld paragraph three be introduced before paragraph 
two ? Give your reasonB. What is the sentence 
structure ? What words are the most expressive and 
well chosen ? 
25 
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Quern SHzabeA. 

England's one hope lay in the character of her Queen. 
Elizabeth wag now in her twenty-fifth year. Person- 
ally she had more than her mother's beauty; herfl^re 
was oommandiag, her &ce loi^ bat qaeenly and inteU 
ligent^ her eyes quick and fine. She had grown ap 
amidst the liberal culture of Henry's court a bold horse- 
woman, a good shot, a graceful i^ncer, a skilled musi- 
cian, and an aooompUahad scholar. She stadied every 
morning the Greek Testament, and followed this by the 
tragedies of Sophocles or orations of Demosthenes, and 
coiSd « mb np her rusty Greek ** at need to bandy ped- 
antry with a Vice-Chsicellor. But she was far from 
being a mere pedant. The new literature which was 
springing up around her found constant welcome in 
her court She spoke Italian and French as fluently 
as her mother-tongue. She was familiar with Arioato 
and Tasso. Even amidst the affectation and love of ana- 
grams and puerilities which sullied her later years, 
she listened with delight to the " Faerie Queene " 
and found a smile for " Master Spenser " when he ap- 
peared in her presence. 

Her moral temper recalled in its strange ccmtrasts the 
mixed blood within her veins. She was at once the 
daughter of Henry and of Anne Boleyn. From her 
father she inherited her frank and hearty address, her 
love of popularity and of free intercourse with the 
people, her dauntless courage and her amazing self-con- 
fldence. Her harsh, manlike voice, her impetuous will, 
her pride, her furious outbursts of anger, came to her 
with her Tudor blood. She rated great nobles as if 
they were schoolboys ; she met the insolence of Essex 
with a box on the ear ; she would break now and then 
into the gravest deliberations to swear at her ministers 
like B fishwife. But strangely in contrast with the 
violent outlines of her Tudor temper stood the sensu- 
ous, self-indulgent nature she derived from Anne 
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Bdeyn. Splendor and pleasnre were with Elizabeth 
the very air she breathed. Her delight was to move in 
perpebul progiesses from caatle to castle tbrongh a 
seriea of gorgeoos pageanta, fanciful and extravagant 
as a caliph's dream. She loved gayety and langhter 
and wit. A happy retort or a finished compliment 
never failed to win her favor. She hoarded jewels. Her 
dresses were innumerable. Her ^mity remained, even 
to old age, the vanity of a coquette in her teens. Xo 
adulation was too fulsome for her, no flattery of her 
beauty too gross. " To see her was heaven," Hatton 
told her, " the lack of her was hell." She would play 
with her rings that her courtiers might note the deU- 
cacy of her hands ; or dance a coranto that the French 
ambassador, hidden dexterously behind a curtain, 
might report her sprightliness to his master. Her 
levity, her frivolous laughter, her unwomanly jests 
gave color to a thousand scandals. Her character in 
fact, like her portraits, was utterly without shade. Of 
womanly reserve or self-restraint she knew nothing. 
Ko instinct of delicacy veiled the voluptuous temper 
which had broken out in the romps of her girlhood and 
showed itself almost ostentatiously throughout her later 
life. Personal beauty in a man was a sure passport to 
her liking. She patted handsome young squires on the 
neck when they knelt to kiss her hand, and fondled her 
" sweet Robin," Lord Leicester, in the face of the court. 
It was no wonder that the statesmen whom she 
outwitted held Elizabeth almost to the last to be little 
more than a frivolous woman, or that Philip of Spain 
wondered how ** a wanton " could hold in check the 
policy of the Bscurial. But the Elizabeth whom they 
saw was far from being all of Elizabeth. The willful- 
ness of Henry, tiie triviality of Anne Boleyn played over 
the surface of a nature hard as st«el, a temper porely 
intellectual, the very type of reason nntouimed by im> 
agination or passion. Laxurioue and pleasure-loving as 
she seemed, Elizabeth lived simply and frugally, and 
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she worked hard. Her vanit? and caprice had no weight 
whatever with her in state affairs. The coquette of the 
presence chamber became the coolest and hardest of 
politicians at the council board. Fresh from the flat* 
tery of her courtiers, she would tolerate no flattery in 
the closet; she was herself plain and downright of 
speech with her counselors, and she looked for a corre- 
sponding plainness of speech in return. If any trace of 
her sex Unbred in her actual statemanship, it was seen 
in the simplicity and tenacity of purpose that often un- 
derlies a woman's fluctuations of feeling. It was this 
in part which gave her her marked superiority over the 
statesmen of her time. No nobler group of ministers 
erer gathered round a council board than those who 
gathered round the council board' of Elizabeth. Bat 
she was the instrument of none. She listened, she 
weighed, she used or put by the counsels of each in turn, 
but her policy as a whole was her own. It was a policy, 
not of genius, but of good sense. Her aims were simj^ 
and obvious : to preserve her throne, to keep England 
out of war, to restore civil and religious order. Some- 
thing of womanly caution and timidity perhaps backed 
the passionless indifference with which she set aside the 
larger schemes of ambition which were ever opening be- 
fore her eyes. She was resolute in her refusal of the 
Low Countries. She rejected with a laugh the offers 
of the Protestants to make her " head of the religion " 
and " mistress of the seas." But her amazing success 
in the end sprang mainly from this wise limitation of 
her aims. She had a finer sense than any of her coun- 
8el<H« of her real resources ; she knew instinctively how 
far she could go, and what she could do. Her cold, 
critical intellect was never swayed by enthusiasm or by 
panic either to exaggerate or to underestimate her risks 
or her power. — Obebx: History ofth» EngKth Ptople. 

Compare the following sketch with that of Queen 
Mizabeth. What are the most stxiking differenoee in 
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method ? Wby is that of the Qaeen more effective ? 
Kewrite the following, using simpler words, simpler 
seutenoes, and more specific details. 

Few characters appear as well fitted to ezolte enthtt- 
i^tic admiration, as that of Sir Philip Sidney. Unit- 
ing all the accomplishments which yonthfol ardor and 
universality of talent could acquire or bestow ; delight- 
ing nations by the witchery of his powers, and courts 
by the fascination of his address ; leaving the leam^ 
astonished at his proficiency, and the ladies enraptured 
with his grace ; and communicating, wherever he went^ 
the love and spiritof gladness, he was and well deserved 
to he the idol of the age in which he lived. So rare a 
union of attraction, so unaccustomed a concentralaon of 
excellence, such a compound of military renown with 
literary distinction, and courtly refinement with noble 
frankpeBS, gave him a passport to every heart, and se- 
cured him, at once, universal sympathy and esteem. 
JSetrospeetive Jteviea. 

XXBSCISK. 

SHng to etata a liat of Ueenty-f<ntr adje^ivet which 
may b« uted to describe character. Select theee_fi-omthe 
storiee that you have been reading. 

Write a character sketch of each <^ the foUoteinff 
pereone : — 

1. Sir Isaac Kewton. 
8. Charles Simmer. 
8. Oliver Cromwell. 
4. Alexander Pope. 

6. Tour grandfather. 
a. Your first teacher. 

7. Sir Launfal. 

8. Jalius Csesar. 
6. Mneaa. 

10. Silas Mamer. 
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Critlci8m.~-Literar7 critioum is the kind most 
fft^ijiftp to tbe ordinarj reader, but criticism of paint- 
ing, of scnlptm^, of music, and of the actor's art are 
very important. A criticism is a judgment. Students 
shonld remember that the word eritieite does not 
mean, neoessarily, find fault ; we criticise a picture, 
or a book, when we praise it. The aim of criti- 
cism is to judge the merits of a work of art, to 
show the defects and the excellencies as well. A good 
oritio is a person who is familiar with tiie history of 
art, not only in his own country but in other lands ; 
who has a sense of beauty and a broad intelligent in- 
terest in human life. A person who jndges pictures, 
or statues, or books, simply by abstract , rales is 
seldom a fair-minded, sympathetic critic. Make it 
your practice to look for the beauties, not for the 
faults, in what you criticise ; show your readers what 
there is to enjoy in books or in other wcn-ks of art. 
It does not require very much insight to point oat 
mistakes and imperfections, but it does require insight 
to appreciate beauty uid to make other people appre- 
ciate it, also. 

In the extract below, the critic discussed, briefiy, a 
book as a work of art ; he treated the theme, the 
style, the imitativeness, the virtues, and the faults in 
the work. He explained the subject-matter and style 
and then judged it. The criticism would have been 
still more efleotdve if the author had given more spe* 
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cifio instances, quoting illostratiTe passages, for, in 
oriticisDi, opinions should be SDpported by proof, 

Aa a work of art The Faery Quten at once aston- 
ishes Qs by the wonderful fertility and richness of the 
writer's invention and imagination, by the facility with 
which he finds or makes langua^ for his needs, and 
above all, by the singular music and sweetness of his 
verse. The main theme seldom varies : it is a noble 
kn^ht) fighting, overcomii^, tempted, delivered; or 
a beautiful lady, plotted against, distressed, in 
danger, rescued. The poet's affluence of fancy and 
speech gives a new turn and color to each ftdventore. 
But besides that under these conditions there must be 
monotony, the poet's art, admirable as it is, gives room 
for objections. Spenser's style is an imitation of the 
antique ; and an imitation, however good, must want 
the master charm of naturalness, reality, simple truth. 
And in his system of work, with his brightness, and 
quickness and fluency, he wanted self-restraint — the 
power of holding himself in, and of judging soundly of 
fitness and proportion. There was a looseness and oare> 
lessness, partly belonging to his age, partly bis own. 
In the use of materials, nothing comes amiss to him. 
He had no scruples as a copyist. He took without 
cerenxmy any piece of old metal, — word, or story, or 
image — which came to his hand, and threw it into the 
melting-pot of his inclination, to come out fused with 
his own mat«rial8, often transformed, but often un- 
changed. The effect was sometimes happy, but not 
always so. 

Chubcb : ^aenatr, in Ward's Et^ith PotU. 

Sometimes character study is united with a stady of 
literary style as in the extract below. What are the 
characteristics of Thackeray the man? What are tiie 
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characteristics of his style? Is there & topic sentence 
here? Criticise the sentence stmctnre and the diction. 

Mr. Thackeray was so much greater, so mnch nobler 
than hlg works, great and noble as they are, that it is 
difficult to speak of him vithout apparent excess. 
What a loes to the world the disappearance of that 
laT:ge,acute, and fine understanding ; that searching, in- 
evitable inner and outer eye ; that keen aud yet kmdly 
satiric touch ; that wonderful bnmor and play of soul 1 
And then such a mastery of his mother tongue I audi 
a style I such nicety of word and turn] such a flavor 
of speech I such genuine originality of genius and ex- 
pression I such an insight into the hidden springs of 
human action 1 such a dissection of the nerves to Uieir 
ultimate JibriUae I such a sense and such a sympathy 
for the worth and for the misery of man ! such a 
power of bringing human nature to its essence, — de- 
tecting at once its basic goodness and vileness, its 
compoeiteness I In this subtle, spiritoal analysis of 
men and women, as we see t^em and Uve with them ; 
in this power of detecting the enduring passions and 
desires, the strengths, the weaknesses, and the deceits 
of the race, from under the mask of ordinary worldly 
and town life, — making a dandy or a dancing-girl as 
real, rs '* moving, delicate and full of life," as the moat 
heroic incarnations of good and evil ; in this vitality 
and yet lightness of handling, doing at once and for- 
ever, and never a touch too litUe or too much, — in all 
these respects he stood and stands alone and matehless. 
John Bbown : Thackeraj^a Jhath. 

The Book Review. — Nearly all newspapers in large 
cities publish brief reviews of new books or new 
editions of old books. These reviews aim to interest 
the reading public in current literature, and in order 
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to do this they must treat the works with a certain 
sympathy, sometiDies describing the subject-matter 
just enough to piqae the reader's cariosity and per- 
saade him to porohase the volnme. Kore ambitious 
reviews devote themselves to a really critical examina- 
tion of the merits of a new book and award praise or 
blame, according to the jndgment of the reviewer. 
The best book reviews are fonnd in those journals 
which employ specialists to review books in their 
various departments. Magazines and newspapers 
whose reviewing is done entirely by members of the 
editorial staff cannot, of course, give such thorough 
and authoritative criticism. 

In America there are many publications which give 
reviews of books; the following journals may be 
consulted for conservative, critical reviews of new 
books: — 

Published Monthly : Tkt Atlantic Monthly 

(Boston). 
7%« ^ortn American Re- 
view {New York). 
Pvtnam^a MontAly (New 
York). 
Published Semi-Monthly : The Dial (Chicago). 
PubUshed Weekly: Tha Ifation (New York). 

Tfu New York Fimee 
Saturday HeDiew (New 
York). 
STte Outlook (New York). 
3^ Independent (New 
York). 
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Study the following book reviews. Note tbe way 
in which the title, author, publisher, place of publica- 
tion, price, and size of the book is given. The first 
example is that which shoald be followed in an ordi- 
nary review. Note the description of the sabject- 
matter of these books, and the criticdsms of the stractore 
and the style. 

The HlniBtiy of David Baldirln. Bj Hmiy Thmiu Oolertoct. 
l&no, pp. MS. New Ytak, T. Y. Crowell & Co. fl.SO. 

This novel is based opon actual experience and deals 
with " heresy " in the modem pulpit. Interwronght 
with the theological thesis, which is delicately handled 
and not made too prominent, is the finely told 
romance of the minister and his wife. This feature 
of the novel is somewhat reminiscent of Robert 
Elsmere, but tiiere is no oonfiict between husband and 
wife on the ground of conscience, as in Mrs. Ward's 
story. 

David Baldwin is a type of tiie minister entirely 
devoted to his calling, resolved upon living tlte higher 
life and lifting his fellows to the same leveL He has a 
worthy mate in his wife Miriam, who is capable of 
sharing hie intellectual life, being herself a woman of 
parts and a university graduate. David re<^ves a call 
to a church in Tioga, which he accepts. All goes 
smoothly and happily until the day of a certain sermon 
when the miniater suggests interpretations of doctrine 
which clash with the tniditional ones. A certain head- 
strong member of the church rises in his pew and 
protests agtdnst the minister's words, and there ensues a 
scene which is the prologue to a long factional struggle 
in the congregation, from which the minister finally 
emerges triumphant. — Th« Literary JHgetU 
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Seroea and Sdmeta. 

The tragedy and the heroiam in tiie work of ooi 
flremeD, and tiie comedy, and sometinies the tragedy, 
too, of the mascots to which they are ao deroted, are 
Bet forth in Btirring style by Alfred M. Downes, long 
the Secretary of the Kew York Fire Department, in 
" Fire Fighters and Their Pets," (Harper & Brothers, 
11.60). A melancholy interest Attaches ta the book, in 
that tt was almost the last work of its author, who died 
soon after its publication. Knowing as he did in 
intimate detail tiie spirit^ the work, and the daily life 
of the firemen, and possessing the trained instinct and 
skill of a successful newspaper man, Mr. Downes was 
well fitted to write just the interesting, moving, inform- 
ing narrative that appears in his book. In it he gives 
an inside view of the actual working of the Fire 
Department, with its rigid requirements for admission, 
its training of men and horses, its discipline and exact 
system. Scattered all through the volume are little 
stories of individual heroism, told with that ^mpllcity 
ttwt makes the strongest appeal to the emotions. Several 
chapters tell of the devotion of the firemen to their 
horses and tiieir pets, and there are some wonderful 
examples of canine and equine intelligence. 

I%e New York Timtt Saturday Jteviw. 

The following 'book review was written for the 
benefit of teachers. 'What points does the reviewer 
emphasize, and why ? 

A Text-Book In Physics. By William "S. Mumper 
ThD. This is a hook to be used by pupils in the Qiat 
year in the secondary schools, and is prepared by one 
who has had extensive experience in teaching the 
subject. The plan of Hie book is somewhat novel, the 
RQthor insisting that the pupil acquire knowledge of a 
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BQbject by a thorough appreciation of the >* hov," thos 
developing genuine knowledge and discouraging mere 
definition learning. The book is workable and sensible, 
written in a clear, easy style, and reinforced by numer- 
ous homely UlustnitionB. Every subject is treated with 
due care, and always onalevelwi^ the pupil. The 
very latest facts in physical science are given, the topics 
on electricity being especially full and accurate. 
American Book Company. EducaHon. 



1 Bring to data hook reviewa tehich you kavo found 
in newapapera or magazitua. 

(a) A review of a novel; (h) a review of a book of 
travels; (e) a review of a text-book; (d) a review of a 
bio^ai^; (fl) a review of a book of poems. 

8. Write a brief review of each of the foBoteinff: — 

A novel, a short atory, a book of esaajB, a text-book in 
arithmetic, a grammar, a biography. 

The Abstract. — ^To nmke a sncoesBfol abstract of an 
expository work, a writer needs to exercise great care 
in the matter of proportion. Justice to the writer of 
the exposition demands that the maker of the abstract 
should givo a clear, methodical, well-balanced, and 
unprejudiced sonunary. If the abstract is full at the 
beginning and hurried at the end, or if unimportant 
points are elaborated while important ones areslighted, 
the aim of the summary is defeated. We are constaDtl; 
called upon to give oral or written r^snm^ of books, 
or essays, or speeohes, therefore every thoughtful 
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perBoa needs to learn to apply all bis skill to the 
task of giving acxiorate Eiccount of another person's 
exposition. 

8XSB01BB. 
Mak€ an a^ti-aet o/each o/the/olUminff} — 

1. An essay yon have read. 

2. A sennoii 7011 have lieard. 
8. A criticiBm 7011 have lead. 
4. An editorial jqvl Iiave nad. 

The Essay. — An Essay (lAtin exagiiim, a weighing) 
is a composition presenting a vriter's thoughts on 
some snbject of general interest. An essay may be 
long or short, it may be formal or informal, bat it is 
seldom as directly didactic as a treatise. The oharm 
of the essay lies in the easy, pleasant manner in which 
the aaihor explains his preferences, bis convictions, or 
his meditations about the pablic and the private life of 
mankind. The Eeaaya qfElia, the Esaaya of Emerson, 
of Arnold, of Carlyle, aa well as many others, are 
famous pieces of literature. 



Writt a hri^ ettay on each of the foUowing stt^ecU. 
Make an oittline before you urile. ^ any eu^ect teema 
vague, Htnit it, 

1. The advantages of a hi^h school education. 
S. The benefits of fresh air and exercise to a student 
8. Loyalt7 to one's school. 

4. The doctor is an example of nnatfUtahmyw, 

5. The coward is hia own enemy. 
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6. Tlie pleasures of riding horedbadi. 

7. Ai^ery and golf compaied- 

8. The study of biology. 

9. Why iro celebrate the Fourth of July. 

10. The discovery of gold. 

11. The experiencee of an explorer. 

12. What CongreeB ia. 

BBTiBw or EZPOBrnaB. 

1. What is the parpoee of expodtioii? How does it 
differ from narratioa and from description? 

2. How should the sabject of an exposition be 
limited? 

S. Why IB an outline essential to a saccessfol 
exposition? 

4. How are the paragraphs in an exposition most 
BatiBfaotorily developed? 

5. When shonld technical words be osed in ex- 
position? 

6. What kind of words are most effective in expo- 
sition? 

7. What are the characteristics of each of the fol- 
lowing kinds of exposition : (1) treatise, (3) editorial, 
(3) character Bket4^, (4) criticism, (5) book review, 
(6) essay? 
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CHAPTER n 

AROmtENTATION 

Review of Art^nmentatioii. — yfe hare seen that in 
order to prove a certaia tratfa, in order to convince a 
person that a certain opinion is jast and reasonable, 
we most have evidence, either the testimony of reliable 
witneeses, or the testimony of facts and cironmatances. 
The first step in argamentation is to collect the evi- 
dence bearing upon the qnestion under discassion, the 
second is to arrange that evidence in snob a way as to 
make it ronse conviction in the minds of the persons 
to whom it is addressed. Proof includes evidence and 
the reasoning from that evidence. The evidence may 
be directly in support of the proposition nnder discus- 
sion, or it may be indirectly in support, by being 
refutation of arguments brought forward by the per- 
sons who hold the opposite side. A good argument 
consists of both direct and indirect evidence. 

Induction. — Induction is the name given to that 
method of reasoning which from a consideration of a 
number of specific instances draws a general conclusion 
concerning those and other similar instances. This 
is a form of reasoning to which we are accustomed in 
everyday life. A child saw that her father, her mother, 
her aunt, and her uncle all bad dark hair, while she had 
399 
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li^t hair. Ajgoiug from these specific instaiices, 
the child came to the oonclnaion that all grown ap 
persons have dark hair. Yoa notice that your friend 
Helen wore a green drees last winter, that she had two 
green muslin dresses this summer, that her room has 
green wall paper, and that her purse is green. Argu- 
ing from these specific examples yon conclude that 
green is her favorite color. Scientisla nse the inductive 
method, and it is by the observation of a number of 
specific facts, or of concrete specimens, animals, plante, 
stones, etc. , that many of the splendid discoveries of 
scientific truth have been made. Below is an example 
of the way in which a scientist collected facts, studied 
those facts, and came to a conclusion in regard to their 
significance. 

Mallet, in his earthquake catalogue, bas collected the 
records of 6,880 eartiiquakes as occurring in 8,456 
years previous to 1860 ; but, of that number, 8,240, or 
nearly one half, occurred in the last fifty years ; not 
only because earthquakes were more numerous, but 
because the records were more perfect According to 
the more complete catalogue of Alexis Peirey, from 
1848 to 1872, inclusive, there were 17,249, or 675 per 
annum. In Japan alone there are, on an average, three 
to four shocks per day. It seems probable, therefoie, 
that, considering tbe fact that even now the larger 
number of earthquakes are not recorded, occurring in 
mid-ocean or in uncivilized r^ons, the earth is con- 
t^sm^ quaking in some portion of its sur&ce. 

Lb Contb : Geology, revised by Faibohilo. 

Point out all the particular, specific fitcts noted by 
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the antlior of the following passage, and state what 
conclusion he draws from these facts. 

2^ MdaHon of MaUriai Progreaa to IntdHgmce and 
Character. 

Wfl see under tliese new conditiona less anxiety, less 
occupation with tiie hard necessities of finding food 
and clothing. Work itself is less laborious, tecause 
more largely done "by machinery and not by mere 
strength. There is more leisure which can be used for 
the acquisition of knowledge abd for setting thought 
free to play upon subjecte other than practical. The 
opportunities for obtaining knowledge have been ao 
extended and cheapened that in all civilized countriee 
the elements of instruction can be obtained practically 
without cost, and higher instruction at a low price by 
all who are fitted to pro&t by it Not only are all books 
within every one's reach, but the daily instructors of 
the public proffer at a trifling cost at least as much in> 
formation as it can assimilate. Transportation has 
become easy and swift and cheap, so that every one's 
mind can be enriched and refreshed and stimulated by 
foreign travel. The dweller in great dtdes is no doubt 
more shut out from nature than were his forefathers, 
but on the other band he has greater facilities for 
visiting spots of natural beauty and drawing pleasure 
from them. Works of art are produced more abun* 
dantly, and galleries are accessible in which those 
of the highest merit can be seen. That a large number 
of persons are engaged either in producing or in dis- 
tributing objects believed to possess artistic merit 
would seem calculated to diffuse widely an apprecia- 
tion of art and beauty. It may be further suggested 
that the mere increase of population and of purchasing 
power has a favoring inSuence upon intellect, because 
t^ere is more demand for the products of intellect and 
more persons employed in their production. 
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Thus, Aether or no material progress involyes and 
implies intellectual progress, it is clear that it provides 
unprecedented facilitito and opportunities. 

Jambs Bryce: What is FrogreaaT Atiantic 
Monthly, August, 1907. 



Mtpiain, in writittff, hote the following condutiont 
have been reached. What specific examplee were studied 
btfore the general canduaion teat reached/ 

1. Rubber keeps out water. 
% A knife will cut lead. 

3. Diamonds most be cut with diamonda, not with 

steel. 

4. A blotter will absorb ink. 
6. Cats will not eat nuts. 

6. Educated men make good citizens. 

7. Sorrow makes men sympathetic 
6. Business men read newspapers. 

9. Women of leisure read many novels. 
10. Housekeepers work at least twelve hours a day. 

Inductive reasoning is open to mistake, or ' ' faiUaoj. ' * 
People sometimes base conclusions upon too few 
examples, or iostances. It is a fallacj to conclude 
that a certain man is always ill-natured because yon 
once saw him out of temper. It is a fallacy to decide 
that grapes are always blue because you have never 
seen grapes of any other color. It is a fallacy to con- 
clude that Milton's poetry is hard to understand 
because yon fonud the first lines of Z' Allegro difficult. 
Guard against hasty conclusionB drawn from too few 
examples. The person who generalizes without suffi- 
cient evidence is untruthful. 
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Point out the fallacy in this argoment : — 

There be tiiat profess to believe that all bodies are 
made of water, and may be reduced back again to water 
only : they eudeaiTOur to demonstrate it thus : — 

Take a willow, or any like speedy-growing plant, 
newly-rooted in a box or barrel full of earth, weigh 
them all tK^fether exactly when the trees begin to grow, 
and then weigh all together after the tree is increased 
from its first rooting to weigh an hundred pound 
weight more than when it was first rooted and weighed, 
and you shall find this augment of the tree to be 
without the diminution of one drachm weight of the 
earth. Hence they infer this increase of ww>d to be 
from water of rain, or from dew, and not to be fifom 
any other element. And they affirm, they can reduce 
this wood back again to water ; and they afBrm, also, 
the same may he done in any animal or vegetable. And 
this I take to be a fair testimony of the excellency of 
my element of water. 

\zkAa Walton : The Compile Angler. 

Deduction. — In a deductive argument a person 
reasons from a general truth to a particular application 
of that truth. In the following illustration the reason- 
ing is : — All penguins have a narrow bill curved down- 
wards, webbed feet, little, useless wings, and solemn 
ejM. This bird has a narrow bill curved downwards, 
webbed feet, little, useless wings, and solemn eyes. 
Therefore it is a penguin. 

« This is not one of our geese," she said, " bnt a wild 
bird Ernest killed." 

"Yes," said Ernest, « it is a Penguin, I think, it let 
me get quite close, so that I knocked it on the head witii 
a stick. Here ore itn head and feet which I preserved to 
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show you ; the bill is, you see, narrow and corred 
downvrards, and the feet are webbed. It had funny 
tittle bits of useless wings, and Its eyes looked so 
solemnly and sedately at me, that I was almost ashamed 
to kUl it. Do you not think it moat have been a 
Penguin P" — Swiaa Family Jtobiruon. 

The Syllogism. — Reaaoning by deduction, is refxe- 
sented by a form called the syllogism (syl4o-gigm). A 
famous syllogism is this : — 

All men are mortal ; (Major premise.) 

Socrates is a man ; (Minor premiae.) 

Therefore, Socrates is mortal. (Conclusion). 

The major premise makes a statement about a 
general class; the minor premise, about an individnaK 
The major premise is a general truth admitted by 
every one, the minor premise is a specific truth, ad- 
mitted hy every one; if the particular individual or 
object under discussion can be proved to belong in 
the general class, theu the conclusioQ must be ad- 
mitted to be correct. 



Jtedtice each of thafoBowing argrumenU to a tyUogitm :• — 

"Tou don't know who sbe ia?" 

"No," said the editor reftectivel?; "not even if it ia 
mXij a woman who writee." 

"Eh?" 

"Well, you see, 'White Violet' may u well be the 
nom de plume of a man as of a woman, especially if 
adopted for the purixwe of mystification. The hand- 
writing, I remember, waa more boyish than feminine." 

" No," returned the atran^r doggedly, " it waant no 
man. There's ideas and words there that only come from 
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a woman: babT-talk to the birds, you know, and a kind 
of feaisome keer of bugs and creepin' things that don't 
come to a man who wears boots and trousers." 

Bbet Haste: A. Sappho of Green Springs. 

I am of opinion, that rhyme ia unnatural in a play, 
because dialogue there is presented as the effect of sud- 
den thought. For a play is the imitation of nature; and 
since no men, without premeditation epeaks in rhyme, 
neither ought he to do it on the stage. 

Dbyden. 

Enthymeme. — The basis of every dedaotiTe argn- 
ment can be stated in the form of a syllogism, but 
sometimes, in the argument itself, either the major 
premise or the minor premise is omitted, on the gromid 
that it ia too familiar and commonplace a truth to need 
expression. When one of the premises of a syllogism 
is omitted, the form is called an enthymeme (6n-thy- 
meem). 



Supply the missing premiss in ths following enthy- 
memes. State whether it is tha mtyor or the minor 
premise that is omitted, 

1. William will be successful, for he is a hardworking 
boy. 

5, Scott will always be read, for he ia a high-minded 

writer. 
8. The President" will veto that bill, for he always 

vetoes unjust bills. 
4. Bobert will be absent from class Thursday, for 

there is to be a football game. 
B. That toad will like to have his back scratched with 

a twig. 

6. The gate was taken away by boys, for it was Hal- 

lowe'en last night. 
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Relation of Indnctioii and Deduction. — Dedaction 

is used cODstaDtly in onr everyday life. We reaaon 
that Hary, aged two, will cry if sbe is hart, for we 
know that children of two usually do cry when hart. 
"We say Mr. Blake will give ten dollars to the humane 
society, if asked, for he is always charitable. Such 
reaaoDing is deductive, but it is based upon inductiye 
reasoning also, for we cannot arrive at the general 
conclusion, — children of two cry when hurt, unless we 
have already observed a number of instances in which 
this was true. We cannot say that Hr. Blake is 
always charitable unless we hare known several 
instances of his charity, 

FallacleB In Deduction. — There is danger that the 
person who is reasoning deductively will assume as a 
general truth something that must itself be proved, 
something that his opponent refuses to agree to. Such 
an assumption of a truth is called begging the question. 
You may wish to prove that Mr. Smith, who is now a 
rich man, was a poor boy, who had to struggle for his 
living and, falsely, you draw this syllogism : — 

All rich men were poor boys ; 
Mr. Smith is a rich man ; 
Therefore, Mr. Smith was a poor boy. 

Sometimes' a reaaoner draws conclusions to which 
his chain of reasoning has not led. This may be 
because the major premise is not stated in definite 
enough form, or because the reasoner is careless. 
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KXKBCISB. 

"What is the/aUacy in each of the foUomng incorrect 
tyUogitms T 

Holidays are beneficial; 

We should have what is beneficial; 

Therefore, ve should have many holidaya. 

Firea are caused by defective electric wires; 

This bouse bad a fire; 

Therefore, this fire was caused by defective electric 



Apples are round; 

This orange is round; 

Therefore, this orange is an apple. 

No dog has two tails; 

One dog has one more tail than no dog; 

Therefore, one dog has three tails. , 

A Priori Reasoning. — Someone asks by what street 
your brother will come home; you answer that he wUl 
probably come down State Street, for that is his habit. 
You argue that what your brother has done in the 
past he is likely to do in the fatnre. "We reason in 
this way about many things, and lead our lives in a 
belief that the world moves along from day to day 
according to custom. Since, in the past, certain 
canses, motives, situations, have usually brought about 
certain effects, or results, we argue that the same results 
will be brought about to-day, if the same canses are 
active. A firm faith in the truths learned from ex- 
perience is back of the confidence of human beings in 
this kind of argument. We judge the future from the 
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past. Soch argument ia csalled a priori argoment, 
that is, — -fr&m, Ha former, from, that which lua preceded. 
The argument may be based upon the past life and 
habite of a person, upon the known characteristics of 
certain animals, upon the laws of science, or upon 
general, common traits of homan nature. 

Point out the a priori reasoning in this passage. 

We then pushed through the cane-brake, and reached 
the clump of ^ms for which we bad been maklDg ; aa 
we entered it a troop of monkeys, who had been dis- 
porting themselves on the ground, sprang up, chatterii^ 
and grimacing, and before we could clearly distinguish 
them, were at the very top of the trees. 

Fritz was bo provoked by their impertinent gestures 
that he raised his gun, and would have shot one of the 
poor beaata. 

"Stay," cried I, "never take tbelife of any animal 
needlessly. A live monkey up in tiiat tree is of more 
use to us than a dozen dead ones at our feet, as I will 
show you," 

Saying this, I gathered a handful of small stones, and 
tiirew them up towards the apes. The stones did not 
go near them, but influenced by their native mania fcff 
imitation, they instantly seized all the cocoanuts within 
their reach, and sent a perfect hail of them down upon 
us. Sviitt S'am.Uy Robinaim. 



J'rovabyaprioriarffianenttheJ'oliowinffpropotitiont: — 

1. A good-natured clerk in a store will be successfoL 

2. If it lains to-daj there will be b freshet 

8. There will be a great deal of auffeiins vaoog the 

poor this winter. 
4. The watch was stolen b; Tom Tamea. 
6. That wood wiU not bum, it is too wet. 
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A Posteriori Reasoning. — The doctor, examining 
little Willie, decides that he has measles, for he haa 
the signs : — a cough, a headache, and red patches on 
his skin. The mother, seeing Thomas's face smeared 
with jam, argues from that sign that he has been 
feasting upon jam. You argue that spring is coming, 
hecanse you have seen the signs : — melting snow, birds, 
longer days, and warmer weather. The sign is not 
the caose, nor the effect, necessarily, but simply an 
attendant circumstance. Argument based upon sign 
is called, also, argument a posteriori {from ths later^ 
from that which hoe happened). If the argument from 
sign coincides with the apriori uegaxasat, the con- 
clusion is usually considered logical. If a lawyer can 
prove that a certain man accused of stealing a horse 
was, according to a priori reasoning, likely to steal 
it, and if he can prove that there are signs that he 
stole it, the lawyer's case is considered pretty well 
established. 

In the following passage, point out the signs which 
the writer believes will help to prove the presence of 
Queen Elizabeth at the performance of A Midsummer 
NighCa Dream. Suggest any a priori arguments, 
which would help to prove the point. 

A Midaummer NigJ^a Dream was probably acted 
before Elizabeth. The praise of " single blessedness " 
(Act I. Sc. 1, 11. 74-78) may have been designed to 
please the ears of the maiden queen; and Oberon's 
YlHiou (Act II. Sc. 1. 11. 148-168) contains a splendid 
piece of poetical homage to her. The *'fair vestal 
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throned by the ■west," is certainly Elizabeth. It was 
supposed by Warburton that by ** the mermaid on a 
dolphin's bock " was meant 3Iary Queen of Scots (tbe 
daupkMa wife), and by the " stars," the English nobles 
who fell in her quarrel. It has been shown, however, 
that a mermaid on a dolphin's back, and shooting fires, 
actually formed part of the Kenilworth festivities with 
which Leicester entertained Elizabeth, when aiming at 
his mistress's hand, and which Shakespeare as a boy 
may hare witnessed. Elizabeth escaped heart-whole, 
but Lettice, wife of the Earl of Essex, was at that time 
falsely loved by Leicester, and she it has been suggested 
— ^perhaps orer-ingenioualy — may be " the little western 
flower." Edwabd Dowdzn : Sfiaiee»p«ar«. 



Prove tiie foUowing propontiotu : — 

1, Newspapers educate the public 

2. This has been a bad summer for com. 

8. The man who waa in our garden wore rubber heels. 

4. That house was cheaply built. 

6. This book has been left out in the rain. 

6. Mr. Brown has been a good mayor. 

Aigtunent from Example and from Analogy. — 
Sometimes people try to argue that because one person, 
or thing, or situation, rraembles another, what is true 
of one is necessarily true of the other. Such reasoning 
is open to very severe criticism and should be avoided 
by careful thinkers. Note the following condemnation 
<k this sort of ai^:muent. 

The leader, it we may trust the telegrams, has not 
been content to take a passive part in an agitation 
of the merits of which be can know nothing. He has 
come forward in Eastern Bengal, where some three- 
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fifths of the population are Mahommedans, as the eager 
partisan of the Hindus. His knowledge of the move- 
ment which he is patronizing, and of the state of the 
Indian races and of Indian affairs, may be measured by 
the laugUE^e which he is said to have used on Monday at 
Barisal. He promised, we are told, « to do his beat to 
assist in making India a self-governing colony like 
Canada," and he went on to declare that " what was 
good for the Canadians must be good for the Indians." 
We could desire no more illuminating example of the 
childish generalizations which are characteristio of 
arrogance coupled with half-education. The fallacy of 
this sample of logic in the affairs of empire is trans- 
parent and contemptible. — The L<mdon Times. 

The Brief. — The outline of an argument is called a 
brief. Lawyers who are to discuss a case la court, 
make oat skeleton outlines of the argnmente which 
they intend to bring forward, and these briefs are 
constructed with great care. Study the outline, below, 
of the following paragraphs. Note that the sobstanoe 
of each paragraph is given in a few words ; the rest 
of the paragraph is simply exposition of the central 
trul^. Note, also, that under III come four sub-heads 
which are connected with the main head by means of 
the conjunction yor. 

ExTSACT FKOM Bubeb's CoTidliation uiith the Colonies. 

' America, gentlemen say, is a noble object. It Is an 

object well worth fighting for. Certainly it is, if 
Sghdng a people be Uie best way of gaining them. 
Gentlemen in this respect will be led to their choice of 
jneuu by their complexions * and their habits, l^oee 
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who understand the military art will of course have 
some predilection for it Those who wield the thander 
of tlte state may have more confidence in the efficacy 
of arms. But I confess, possibly for want of this 
koowled^ my opinion is much more in favor of 
prudent manag;ement than of force ; considering force 
not aa an odious, but a feeble instrument for preservioff 
a people so namerous, so active, so growing, so spirited 
as tins, in a profitable and subordinate connection 
with us. 

First, Sir, permit me to observe that the use of force 
alone is but temporary. It may subdue for a moment, 
but it does not remove the necessity of subduing again ; 
and a nation is not governed which is perpetually to be 
conquered. 

My next objection is its umxrtainty. Terror is not 
always the effect of force, and an armament is not a 
victory. If you do not succeed, you are without 
resource; for, conciliation failing, force remains; but 
force failing, no further hope of reconciliation is left. 
Power and authority are sometimes bought by kindness ; 
but they can never be begged as alms by an em- 
poverished and defeated violence. 

A further objection to force is, that you %mp<^r tha 
o^ect by your very endeavors to preserve it. The 
thing you fought for is not the thing which you recover; 
but depreciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed in tiie 
contest Nothing less vrill content me than wholt 
America. I do not choose to consume its strengUi 
along with our own, because in all parts it is the British 
strength that I consume. I do not choose to be caught 
by a foreign enemy at the end of this exhausting con- 
flict ; and still less in the midst of it. I may escape ; 
but I can make no insurance against such an event 
Let me add, that I do not choose wholly to break the 
American spirit ; because it is the spirit that has made 
the country. 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favor of force 
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ftS an iuBtnunent in the rule of oar colonies. Their 
growth and their utility has been owing to methods 
altogether different. Our ancient indulgence has been 
said to be pursued to a fault It may be so. But we 
know, if feeling ia evidence, that our fault was more 
tolerable than our attempt to mend it; and our sin &r 
more ealutary than our penitence. 

I. America is an object well worth gaining. 
II. It is an object well worth fightiug for. 
III. Fighting America is not the best way of gain- 
ing it, for, 

A. The use of force brings about only tem- 

porary results ; 

B. Force is objectionable because of the un- 

certainty of its effects ; 

C. Force is objectionable because it impairs 

the object it seeks to preserve ; 

D. Parliament has had no experience in favor 

of force in ruling colonies. 
Study the following brief, which is based upon a 
famous oration by John Milton. This outline does 
not follow all the intricacies of Milton's argument, but 
presents the most important details. Read the brief 
carefully, without reference to the oration itself. 
Not« that the outline is made a connected whole by 
the use of conjonctionB, for, since, and J^eca/ate. This 
use of conjunctions to give coherence to the proofs is a 
very important part of the dravring of briefs. Observe 
closely the way in which the minor proo& are grouped 
under the main proofs, and note the use of numerals, 
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letters, and figures to indicate the cooidinate relations 
o{ the Tarioas proofs. Bemember that in TnaTn'ng out 
a brief it is necessary to be very scrupulous in indicat- 
ing the heads and the subheads of an argument 

Examine each portion of the argument, deciding if 
it is indaotive, or deductiTe, if it is a priori, or a 
posteriori. Is there any attempt at persuasion, here? 
What seems to you the strongest ailment Milton 
advances? Is the argument arranged with a view to 
climax? 

The conditions mider which Milton wrote were 
these : a law had been passed, in England, forbidding 
the publication of any work not approved by licensers 
appointed to act as censors of the press. The title 
(A-re-op-a-jit-i-ca) is imitated from Greek, meaning an 
appeal to the Areopagus, or G-reat Council of Athens. 
Milton addressed the Parliament of England. 

Areopagitiea. 

A Speech for the Liberty of UnlicenBed Printing. 

Ihtboductioh. 

I. In addressiDg Parliament Milton is moved by 
doubt and fear, but more by hope and joy, for 

A. His topic ia his country's liberty. 

B. His audience is a Parliament that 



2. Will repeal an Act if convinced that it ia 
disadvantageous to the country. 
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Brikt Pbopek. 

Statement of the qaestion : Parliament shonld repeal 
the order, — that no boob, pamphlet, or paper shall 
henceforth be printed, unless it ia duly licensed. 
Statement of proofs to be used : 
I. The inventors of this system are those whom 
Parliament would be loath to imitate. 
II. Whatever sort boobs are, they should be free. 
m. This order to suppress scandalous, seditioos, 
or libellous books will not prevent comiption 
of the mind. 
IV. This order will be a discouragement to learning 
and a hindrance to truth, 

DiBBCT Pboof. 

I. Hie inventors of this system ore those whom 
I^rliament would be loath to imitate, for 
A. The wicked and tyrannous popes of the 
Inquisition were the first to license books. 

Rbfctation', OS iNniaxcT Fboot. 

Objection : Though the inventors were bad the thing 
may be good. 

Answer: The thing waa easy for any one to de- 
vise and yet the best and wisest 
commonw^ths through all ages and 
occasions have forebome to use it. 

DiBBCT Pboov. 

n. Whatever sort books are they should be &ee, for 
A. Booka establish virtue and truth, ginoe 
1. Virtue and truth are established by 
a knowledge and trial of evil as 
well as of good. 
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2. BoofcB ^ve 118 this knowledge of 
vice and of error ss well as of 
virtue and of truth. 
m. TbU order to suppress scandalous, seditious, or 
libellous books will not prevent corrup- 
tion of the mind, (or 
A. Such an edict closes only one gate against 
corruption, since 
1. If we regulate printing to rectify 
manners we must regulate all re- 
creations and pastimes, such as, 
music, dancing, pictui-es, dress, 
coDverBatlon, and society. 
R It aims to remove by force things that 
tempt men to sin, but does not at- 
tempt to overcome the tendency of 
human nature to sin. 

C. It is incompletely executed, for i 

1. Many books of older times are still 
in circulation, without having been 
examined by the licensers. 

D. It cannot prevent the spread of error and 

evil by means of oral discussion. 

E. It cannot be wisely administered, for 

1. Licensers will be ignorant, imperious, 
remiss, or basely pecuniary, for 
a. Learned and judicious men are 

always rare. 
h. Learned and judicious men will 
not accept an ofSce as tedious 
and displeasing. 
lY. This order will be a discouragement to learning 
and a hindrance to truth, for 

A. Scholars will hesitate to endure the in- 

dignity of submitting their work to 
careless, or Ignorant licensers. 

B. Valuable additions to books may be lost, 

for 
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L Scholars will be dlsooaraged by ooo- 
siderations of time from seeking 
tiie licenser's approval to each 
new idea. 
OL Ko man vill be able to teach new ideas, 
with proper authority, for 
1. The licenser is to admit only those 
truths already accepted by the 
world. 

D. Books of deceased authors will suffer, for 

1. Timid or presumptuous licensers 
will be at liberty to remove the 
choicest passages from books. 

E. Such B law is a Tili^ing of the wh<de 

nation, for 

1. It assumes that all' the wit and 

learning of the nation may be 
comprehended by a few licensers. 

2. It is a disgraceful punishment and 

servitude to writers, for 

a. They are punished before 

offense. 

b. They are man harshly 

treated than debtors, or 
delinquents, who may go 
without a jailor. 
8. It is a reproach to the common 
people, for 
a. It accuses them of bdngfna 
weak state of faith. 
4. It throws suspiidon upon our min- 
isters, for 
a. We seem to fear that their 
people's faith will be over- 
tiirown by a new pamph- 
let 

F. The trial of this system in other nations 

has reduced learning to a serrile state. 
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O. It will seem that the order is a revlTal of 
Frelat^ and the oTerthrow of our 
boasted t^orch reformation. 
K It will prevent the spreading of troth 
already known, for 
L laymen will cease to exercise &ith 
and knowled^ since 
a. They can abandon these 
things to persfflis ap- 
pointed to decide them. 
2. I^stors will be made indolent in 
the service of truth, for 
a. They will not be forced to 
combat new doctrines and 
errors. 
8. Champions of tmth will be pre- 
Tented from bavitig open and 
free discussion, for 

a. New and heretical doctrines 
will be spread secretly, 
orally, and not in pub- 
lished form. 
L It will be an incredible loss and detriment 
to the intellectual life of the nation, 
for 
1. It will suppress all the knowledge, 
progress, and new liglit sprung 
up in England and destined by 
Ood to reach the highest point 
human capacity can soar to. 

COVCLtrSlON. 

I. The matter should be settled in a spirit of 

patience and toleration. 
IL The highest service of truth lies not in licensing 
and suppressing but in giving freedom, for 
A. Truth is always victor in an open encounter 
with error. 
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B._Tratb h&s many shapes and may, ftvlaely 

mistakeii for error, be prohibited. 
C. Truth is revealed by degrees and is not 

confined to times, persons, or places. 
m. To redress an error Tnllingly and speedily is a 

Tirtoe to be expected of this Parliament, 

for 
A. This virtue is possessed wHj by the 

greatest and imest men. 



Draw a br^ffor one of t/iefoBtwinffpropotittona .■< — 

1. Conunencement exercises in high schools shotild be 

abolished. 

2. A public officer should receive no salary. 

8. Ereiy city should provide for band concerts dar- 
ing every week in summer. 

4. Americana should stndy European history. 

6. Europe encourages the production of art more 
than America does. 

6. The tariff should be abolished. 

?. The president of the United States should ahvays 
be a lawyer. 

8. Intercollepate debating should be encooraged. 

9. Our diplomatic service should be reconstructed. 
10. Every city should provide free lectures on hygiene. 

I>evelop your argument Jhtm the 6ritftAat you Aom 



Aciknowledgmeiit of Sonrces. — In writing an argvi- 
ment, you should always quote, at the foot of the page, 
your authorities, — the sources from which you derive 
your evidence. At the end of your paper you should 
always give a list of the authorities, usually arranged 
alphabeticaUy. Study the example, below, very care- 
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folly, and use this as a model for footnote references. 
CoDsalt also the model bibliography on page S70. 

The name Guy is poesibly a Norman reprodnctioa of 
the Old English Wigod, or of wig, war* ' Wig,* says 
I "Wardgt was a common name down to the Conquest : It 
would. naturally be pronounced Gwi by many of the 
KormauB. An historical Wigod of Wallingford was 
cupbearer to Edward the Confessor, and in &Tor witb 
the Conqueror. There is at least nothing absurd, 
remarks Ward,t hi the conjecture that Guy might 
stand for some mythical ancestor of Wigod of Balling- 
ford. When, In the fourteenth century, Guy h^ 
become famous, and was treated by the chroniclers as 
an historical character, Rous, the (^aplMn and geneal- 
ogist of the Beauchamps, the Norman Earls of War* 
wi<^ claimed to trace their deaoent from Guy throo^ 
Wigod of Wallingford. % 
A. B. Bilumob: MiddU Bngliah StOriccU RomOTKe*. 

•Price, In Warton'B HUtory tfSngtiA Poetry, 1840. g S L 1710. 

fWaid, Cataloga^ cf BomaiKtt in (A« D^artmml ^ UrnmntetifU 
in the Sritiih Mutum. 1888, p. 474. 

tp. 474. et Oitonuutieon Angto'Saaoniaim, CHabridge, IWl. 
pp. 486-93. 

8 pp. 47IV-74, 

Good practice can be gidned by drawing briefs from 
&mous arguments. The Oratiotu of Cioero, the j^mscAm 
of Burke, of Daniel Webster, and of vsrious other 
English and American statesmen ate easily acceeaible. 

HxviKw OF AxoxncxerrAnoN. 

1. Explain the difference between persoasion and 
conviction. 

a. Explain what is meant by evidence, and name 
the different kinds of evidence. 
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S, Explain how indootive arguments and deductive 
ai^Dineats are constructed. 

4, Name the important parts of an argament, ex- 
plaining the steps by which the whole argument is 
bnilt np from the beginning. 

5. State the differences between exposition and 
argnmentation. 
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TTPB8 OF POBTBT 

Thxbb are three main classes of poetry, — epic, lyric, 
and dramatic. These classes have been evolved from 
rade beginnings by a slow process of growth and 
change, and are to be recognized partly by means of 
the sabjeot'niatter and partly by means of the form of 
eaob. 

Epic.* An epic is a narrative poem, usoally of 
some length. The verse form moet frequently em- 
ployed in English is either blank verse or heroic couplet. 

The main divisions of epic are as follows : — 

Heroic Poem. The heroic poem is a recital of a 
complete story in which a certain end is won by the 
martial achievements of a hero celebrated for strength 
and ooarage. It is one of the oldest aad most popular 
forms of poetry. The heroic poem may be a folk 
epic, i.e., tiie story may have been handeid down by 

* In these deflnltioiui the effort baa been to give certain essential 
beta, wUIe leaving much for the student to discover for hinisalf. 
It Is suggested, therefore, that various poems be put into tiie hands 
of students. In older tliat they maj make observations for 
themselves in regard to the following topics: setting, charactess, 
plot, episodes and digressions, use of dialogue, sphorisms, s^le 
(diction and imageiT), veislflcation, and purpose. 
422 
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oral tradition, tmtil some one gave it definite shape in 
writing. The Greek Riad and our Old English 
Beowvlf are examples of the folk epic. 

The heroic poem may be a written epic, composed, 
in imitation of a folk epic, by a single author. Yirgil'a 
^neid and Hilton's Paradise Lost are examples of 
the written epic. 

Hock Epic. — The mock-epic, or mock-heroic poem, 
is one in which a trivial snbjeot is treated in the grand 
heroic style. 

Bt. Chaacer : The NurCs PriettB Tide. 
Pope : The Jiape of the Lock. 

Metrical Romance. — The metrical romance is a tale 
in Terse dealing with love, adrentiire, and mystery. 
These romances were very popular daring the Hiddle 
Ages. The metrical romance is frequently written in 
octoeyllabio conplet. 

Mc Medinval. Saodok the Dane. 

Modern. Scott: The Zady of the Zak*. 

Sometimes the metrical romance is also a romanoe 
of chivalry, recounting the adve&tnree of a knight who 
sought to fulfill his chiralrio tows. His duty was to 
dis{>lay his strength and honor in the defense of tiie 
church or in the protection of women. Warfare, 
ranj^g from bloody battles to mock tonmaroents, gave, 
him abundant opportunity to prore tumself -a true 
knight. 
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JSc MeduevaL Qvy of Wanoick. 

MedueraL Arthur story: Sir Gfaaain and tits 

Oraen Shight. 
Modem. Scott: Marmion. 

Ballad. — The ballad is a brief narrative poem, 
rugged yet masical, which tells in dramatic fashion 
some traditional tale, historical, romantic, domestic, 
or Bupemataral. That the trae ballad was the worlc 
of a people, not of a single author, is shown by the 
constant repetition of the same incidents, epithets, 
imagery, etc., which were common property. The 
ballad probably grew out of the Bongs that accom- 
panied dancing, the well-known story being chanted 
by one or another of the more musical, while the en- 
tire company united in singing the refrain. 

The ballad stanza is usually a definite form (see 
page 274). Examples of old ballads handed down 
orally are : — 

Sir Patrick Spent. 

J^'air Armte. 

7v>a i^tert of Sirmorie. 

The Wife of Uiher's WtU. 

Examples of later ballads, imitative of t^e old. 

Rossetti : Tk& Sinff'B Tragedy. 
Keats : Im £elle J)ame Sana Merei. 

Allegory. — The allegory is a didactic work, of 
dual purpose, in which the persons represented are 
to be regarded as symbolic of some truth. The oater 
and apparent story is intended to please tlie reader, 
the inner story is intended to instruct him. 
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Ex. Spenser : This Faerie Queme. 

The outer story of the first hook is a romance of 
ohivalry in which the Eed Cross Knight goes forth to 
release the parents of the Princess Una from a dragon. 
The inner story is the effort of Holiness (Knight) 
and Tmth (Una) to free the world (her parents) fponi 
sin (dragon). 

A social allegory, such as Langlaad's Piers Plow- 
man, deals with problenis of man's relation to man and 
to the state. 

A religions allegory, sach as Dryden's 7^ Smd 
and the Panther, deals with questions of the church. 

The allegory may take other forms, lyrio or 



J2b. 7%e Pearle, an elegy. 

Milton : Comtu, a masqoe. 

It is sometimes combined with satire; as in Dryden's 
Absalom and Achitophel, which is a satiric political 
allegory. 

The ReflectiTe or PhUoaophical Epic is a recital of 
a poet's meditations. It may be autobiographical, *.«. 
the story of the growth of a poet's mind, as Words- 
worth's Pr^/ude. 

The Descriptire Epic is devoted to descriptions of 
nature, accompanied by some reflection. 

Me. Cowper: The Task. 

Thomson: The Seaaotu. 
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The Idyll ia a brief descriptive poem which pictnrefl 
scenes of simple happiness. It is closely connected 
with dramatic poetry. 

En. Milton: L^AUegro. 

Bums : Th* Cotter's Saturday Nxght. 

Formerly the idyll was identified with pastoral, but 
this was due to error. Pastoral poetry, whose aim is 
to show the rustic joys and sorrows of those who guard 
the pasturing herds, may appear in any form, epic, 
lyric, or dramatic. 

Ex. Paatoral idyll. Breton : PhiSida and Coridon. 

A Drama * is a work, nanally intended for prodnc- 
tion upon the stage, in which a complete plot, or story, 
is worked out through action and speech. 

Tragedy. — A tragedy is a drama in which there is 
conflict and struggle, sometimes between physical 
forces, sometimes between spiritual forces. little 
happens by chance ; events are due chiefly to 
the will of the main actors, and event is linked to 
event by the strict law of logical cause and effect. 
Defeat is usual for the tragic hero, who, in the highest 
kind of tragedy, is the victim of his own misdeeds or 
false judgments. The effect of tragedy upon the 

* In studying drama students should consider sucb quefitlons is: 
theme, setting (time and place); character drawing (change aod 
growth of character); plot, sub-plots; nseof proseinpoetlcdnunas; 
dlrlsloa into acts and scenes and function of each scene; nse at 
monologue, dialogue; Tersiflcation; style. 
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spectators is to qniclcen their nobler emotions and to 
rouse a vivid sense of the snblimity of life. Every 
well-conBtructed tragedy has a clearly marked intro* 
daotioD, a gradual rising action, or growing complica- 
tion of the threads of the story, which come to a 
climax of entanglement, osQally about the middle of 
the play. From the climax on to the end, the various 
knots are gradually untied, through the falling action, 
until at the catastrophe, or conolosioa, all the interests 
are settled. 

Mt, Physical forces in conflict Harlowe: Tamheriaim. 

Spirituftl forces (and physical also) in conflict 
Shakespeare : -£»n^ Xear. 

Comedy. — In comedy tiie aim of the writer is to 
exhibit the various incongruities and inconsistencies in 
human nature and to show the part played in human 
life by accident, or chance. The structure of comedy 
is far less definite and orderly than that of tragedy ; a 
comedy is frequently little more than a sequence of 
scenes loosely connected by the choice of the play- 
wright, not joined irrevocably by the laws of strict 
cause and effect. Tragi-comedy has the most depend- 
ence upon orderly structure and law; farce is the 
most lawless and inconsequent of the types of comedy. 

Tragi-comedy is comedy in which, for a while, 
disasters tlireaten the chief characters, who are finally 
preserved from evil and made happy. In the first half 
of a tragi-comedy there is usually a fairly close resem- 
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tilance to tragedy. After the tra^c climaz, events 
are worked out with less attention to probability. 

SkD. Shakespeare : The M»<Jvxnt of Yenitx. 

Romantic comedy exhibits the happy chances that 
attend the fortunes of tme lovers. Adventure and 
mystery play their part in leading up to a happy 
ending. 

JSb. Shakespeare : At You Like Ji. 

Comedy of Bltuation, or farce, is comedy in which 
an odd initial situation is made to yield amusement by 
B of multiplied confusions. 



JStc Shakespeare : 7^ Comedy of Errort, 

Uelodrama depends upon incidents whi<^ are start- 
ling and improbable ; it exaggerates the pathetic and 
the comic elements of hfe; it shows character as 
wholly good or wholly bad, and makes spectacolar 
effects of first importance. 

JEtc The dramatization of Unde Tom't Cabin, 

Satiric comedy aims to effect reforms by ridiooling 
men and manners. The satire may vary in intensity, 
being sometime severe and sometimes merely good 
humored. 

Comedy of manners and comedy of character derive 
their comic effects from the presentation of men's 
weaknesses, errors, deceits, or affeotationa. 
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Ek. Highly BBtirio. Jonson: jG^erj/ Jtfon t» Ais .fiutnour. 
Slightly satiric. Sheridan ; Tha School for ScandaL 

Comedy of Intrigue is devoted to showing a plotter 
(or plotters) who, in planning to attain certain ends, 
overreaohes himself and wins jost punishment. 

Ejl Highly satiric. 3<3D&aa. : Yolpone. 

Slightly satiric. Gk>ldamith : Sfi* Stoops to Conquer. 

Hirade plays arose from the expansion of the 
dramatio elements in the church service. It is the 
name given to the medisBval cycles of plays which 
represented the history of the world from the Fall of 
Locifer to the Last Judgment, by means of simple 
scenes, saoh as Noah's Flood, which is comic; the 
Ad<nration of the Kings, which is touched with a tnde 
spirit of beauty and reverence ; and the tragic scenes 
of the Crucifixion. 

From the simple scenes enacted in the church came 
longer scenes enacted in the churchyard and, finally, 
the plays were presented on wooden scaffolds, or 
pageants, which were dragged from street to street in 
swift succession so that in the coarse of time the 
people gathered at each street comer saw the entire 
oycia 

Mc Cycle of miracle plays: 1^ York Flayt. 

A morality play is a drama in which abstract per- 
sonages play their parts in presenting a story intended 
to instmct the audience in certain moral truths. 
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Ex. Everyman, 

An Interlnde is a play, loosely oonstracted, intended 
to entertain an audience, perhaps between conises in a 
feast, perhaps during the intervals of more formal 
amusements. 

Ex. J. Heywood: Hie Four P'a. 

A masque is a dramatio performance depending 
upon elaborate soenio effects, singing, dancing, and 
recitation. The plot is very slight and is frequently 
based upon some bit of classic story. The masqne 
usually was given to celebrate some great occasion. 

Ex. Jonaon: The Bae and Cry aJUr Cupid. 

An eclogue was primarily a dialogue designed to 
reveal certain phases of pastoral life ; often the eclogue 
is allegorical under its pastoral imagery. 

Ex. Pastoral. Spenser: Aug^t Bclogne of Th» 
Shepheardet Calender. 

Ex. Allegorical. Spenser: Maye Eclogue of ITie 
St^heardea CaJender. 

An eclogue may deal with other than pastoral 
gubjeots. 

Eas. Shenatonet A Culinary Eologtte. 

A chronicle play portrays in dramatio fashion either 
the life of a famous person or the events in a oertoin 
historical period. 
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History : Th« TroubUaome Jieign of Sing John, 

Lyric* The lyric poem is brief, musical, and 
touched with some d^^ree of emotion. There are 
many kinds of lyrio poetry and noraberlesB Terse forma. 

The elegy ia a poem lamenting loss, change, or 
death. The early English elegies were pagan in their 
spirit of hopeless desolation ; the later elegies introdnce 
l^e Christian hope of a future life " where losses are 
restored." 

Ml, Pagan. The Wanderer. 

Christian, Tenuyeoti : In Memoriam, 
Pastoral elegy. Milton : Zycidiu. 

Song. — A song is, primarily, verse intended to be 
sang and shoald, therefore, contain open vowels and 
liquid consonants. A song may be upon almost any 
snbject, and in any style, so long as it is mosical and 
expressive of feeling. 

JEoB, Religious aong, or hymn. Addison: 7^.^x1- 

ciouB JFirmametit on High. 
Love song. Bums : My love is like a red, red 

rose. 
Pfttriotic song. Howe : S%e Battle M/mn of 

the Jigmblic. 
Nature lyria Wordsworth : 7^ Daffodik. 

•In lyric poetry b stndent aliould note theme (central ides); 
method of developing theme (det^s, specific instances, contrast, 
caiue and effect) 1 verslScation (metre, rime scheme, stanza); flgures; 
penonalltj of the author and his purpose in writing. 
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Sonnet. — Almost any Bubjeot may be treated in a 
aonnet, provided that sabjeot may be regarded emo- 
tionally. The favorite topic is love in gome phase. 
For stracture, etc., see page 276. Often love sonnets 
are grouped in a sonnet-cycle. These were very 
popular daring the Elizabethan era. 

.^s. Shakeapeare : Sonvats. 

lAter, Rossetti : TheSiyuMo/Z^ 

The ode is written in celebration of some person or 
thing, or event, or abstract idea. It is characterized 
by exaltation of f eeUng, elevation of style, and intricate 
irregolarity of verse form. 

Me. Wordsworth: Ode on t^ Intimations 0/ Im- 
mortality. 

A marriage ode is called an epiiAalamion. 

JSx. Spenser: £^tAalamion. 

The English ode permits great variety of versifica- 
tion and allows entire freedom to the individual poet, 
who need recognize no law but that of musical 
expression. 

The Pindaric ode is imitated &om the Greek odes 
of Pindar, which were intended for chanting. The 
Pindaric ode consists of a regular series of stanzas, — 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode. The structare of the 
strophes in an individual ode is the same, the anti- 
strophes are uniform and bo are the epodes. Each ode 
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strophe, or antistrophe, or epode. 

.Mc Gray : 2%« Progress ofPoeay^ 

The Horatian ode, imitated from the Latin odes of 
Horace, is characterized by simplicity of stractnre; 
each stanza is like the preceding stanza, as inanjlyrio. 

Me. Collins : Ode to Eaening. 
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CHAPTER IV 

the stttdt of belected masterpibcbs 

Thb Studt of Ltcidas 

(To be punned in connection with aa annotated edlthm of tbe 

nmtODDCTOBT INFOBUATIOS 

Author : John Miltoo. 

Title : a pastoral name borrowed from Theooritns, 
a Greek writer of pastoral poetry. 

Circamstanceiithat led to the writing of the poem : 
Edward King, a classmate of Milton at Cam- 
bridge UniTeraity, was drowned while on his 
way from England to Ireland, 1637. 

Date of publication : 1638. 

Form of the poem: a pastoral elegy. Milton 
lamented the death of his friend in figurative 
mauier, using the language and imageiy of 
shepherd life. He imitated the pastorals of 
olasaical poets, 

QUESTIONS ON LTOIDAS. 

I. Stractore and Order of Thought. — Be sore 
that you know the meaning of every word in 
434 
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the poem. Look up anfamiliar words in the 
Dictionary, or in the notes in the edition of 
Lyoidaa which yon use. Answer each of the 
foliowing questions. 
Lines 1-14. The IimtoDccrnoiir. 

What do lanrel, myrtle, and ivy symbolize? 
What does Milton mean by owse more, what has he 
written before this poem ? Why does he call the 
berries ha/rsK and ervde f Why are his ^iigeits forced f 
What is the meaning of sad occasion dear? In what 
kind of literature did Lycidas excel ? What sort of 
lament does Lycidas deserve ? 

How mnch information does the anthor give yon 
in this introdaction in regard to the cirounistaaces that 
led to bis writing this poem, his own experience in 
literature, bis affection for King, and his admiration 
for King ? 
Lines 15-22. Thb IsrooATtoH. 

Upon whom does Hilton call to assist him in 
mooming for King ? Why ? What is meant by 
moee^ the «6rmgt What are hichy words t What 
fate does Milton hope will be bis when he diee ? 

What is the purpose of this invocation ? What 
poets did Milton imitate in this address ? 
Lines 23—36. BauiinaoEiioss of CoupAinoifSBn'. 

What was the sdf-same hillf What associations 
had King and Milton bad there ? Wbat^cii; did they 
feedf What were the rural ditties f Who were the 
8att/rs t the FauTis t Who was Old Damoetas t 
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What bind of Mendship had existed between 
King and Milton ? What experiences and tastes did 
thej have in common? 

Lines 37-49. Thb MocBifKKB. 

Why does Hilton represent Natnre as the first 
motimer for King ? What concrete things monrn his 
loss ? Why do thej mourn, what do they Lose in his 
death? 

Lines 50-63. Bepboaoh of thb Ntxphs. 

Who might have saved King from death ? What 
gnardians were absent ? Why does lOlton sns^est 
the oomparison with Orpheos ? 
Lines 64—84. DionssaioH, oosozBinMa Faks. 

What, according to Milton, is the world's opinion 
of poetry P Is poetry loved ? Does it bring rewards ? 
Why do men seek fame ? What is true fame ? 
Where is it found ? How long does it endure ? 

Lines 85-102. The TEsmfoiTT of the Fowk&s of thb 

SSA. 

To what poets does Milton refer in Fov/niain 
Arethuas and in Minciuat What is the attitude of 
the powers of the sea toward King ? What were the 
conditions of wind and water when he was lost? 
What was the cause of the disaster ? 

Lines 103—131. Diobessiok, oobokbniho thb Cbtsoh. 

What was the feeling at Cambridge over the death 

of King? What was the feeling of the Church? 
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What were the coDcUtioDs in the Ohoroh at this time? 
Who is the toolff What is the tnw-handed engine t 
Lines 132-164. Apostbophb to Alpbbus. 

What is the meaning of this invocation to Alpheus? 
What flowers should be strewn upon the hearse of 
King? Why can they not be placed npon his bier? 
To whose care does Milton commit the body of King? 
lines 16&-I85. Apostbophe to teis Shefrbbds. 

Where is King now? What reason for rejoicing is 
there? What is King's futoie relation to the spot 
where he lost his life? 
lines 186-193. Cokolcbiom, 

Sy whom was this elegy song? To whom was it 
sung? when? , to what instrument? What was 
the character of the song? What is the future of 
the sioger? 

II. Style and Diction. — Count the number of 
verses in several of the sentences. What is the aver- 
age length of a Uliltonio sentence? What is the 
order of words and clauses in the sentence? How 
does it compare with the order of modem prose ? 

Aechaic Words. What is the meaning of the fol- 
lowing words : — dear, meed, lucky, a-field, westering, 
boots, reft, amain, recks, aj>ace, rathe, ruth, ha^xaa, 
anon, im&mA. 

CoUect other examples of archaic words. 

Sfboifio Wobdb. Explain the specific suggestion, 
or picture, ia the following words. Find synonyms 
tar each word '.—-sere, ahatter, welter, vuUry, IxUterang, 
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doped, dits th« thin-tpun life, giat, footing doiBy 
sanguine fiower, tcramble, freaked vtith Jet, tohdming 
tide. 

Ckttlect other examples of specific words. 

FiGUBBB or Speech. Explain the figures of speech 
in the following qootations: — huHd the lofty rhyme, 
melodioua tear, Sistere <f the sacred well, sweep the 
siring, the opening eydids of ihe mom, winds her 
sultry horn, his westering whed, fowers thai their gay 
wardrobe wear, shaggy top of Mona, wizard stream, 
fame is the spur, my oat proceeds, beaked promontory, 
level brine, perfdiovs bark, rigged with curses dark, 
lean and fiiuhy songs, the swari star sparely locks, the 
watery fioor, so sinks the day-star in the ocean bed. 

Whenever you find a passage that is hard to on- 
derstand, study it closely in order to discover if it is 
not figurative language that oauses your difBcolty. 
Had Hilton a favorite figure of speech? How many 
difi'erent kinds are used in Zycidas t 

IiirrATTONB. What great poets has Milton imitated 
in this poem? Iiook through the notes very carefully, 
noting every passage pointed out as imitation. 

Allusions. To what classical personages does 
Milton refer? How frequently do these allusions 
occur? For what sort of audience was the poem 
written? Are the aUusions the same as those in Mil- 
ton's other poems? What allusions are there to the 
Bible? How do yon aoconnt for the presence of both 
in the same poem? Are they oontradictory? To 
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what geographical places does Milton refer? Bo these 
places really exist? 

Refsbesobb to Natdbb. Collect all the references 
to Nature and classify them under the following 
heads: — (1) water, (2) wind, (3) trees, (4) shmbs 
and vines, (5) flowers, (6) animals, or fish, or birds, 
(7) heavenly bodies. 

III. FonnofthePoem. A Pastoral Elegy. — What 
is the meaning of the word paatoral f How many 
shepherds appear in this poem? How many pastoral 
references are there, such as references Ut foody to the 
fdldy to the care of Hi^Jhcksf Why did Milton use 
this imagery? What did he expect to gain by it? 
Does it make the poem more pleasing to yon to 
find these pictures of shepherd life? 

What is the meaning of eUgy f What is the subject 
of an elegy? Hpw much must the author of an elegy 
know about the person for whom he mourns? How 
much affection had Milton for King? Why did he 
regret King's death? Does he make you feel that 
King's death was a loss to the world? Would yon 
recommend this el^^ to a man whose friend had 
died? What other famous elegies are there in English 
literature? 

Vbebification. Scan fifty verses. What is the 
metre? Study the rime of these verses. What in the 
rime scheme? Is there any onomatopoeia in the poem? 
Is there any alliteration? 

lY. Aathor.— What are the facts of Milton's life? 
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Wliat WB8 his education? What was his character 
and what his ideals? Who were his friends? What 
other poems did he write? How do they compare 
with this in subject, style, and popularity? What is 
his most noticeable quality, — logic, passion, or imagi- 
nation? 

T. Age. — What other works were written in this 
age in England? What were the characteristics of 
the period? What suggestions are there in LycidoB 
in regard to conditions of English life at this time? 

TOPICS FOR THEMES. 

HABSATIOir. 

1. The Ufe of Milton. 

2. The life of Edward King. 

8. The journey of King to Ireland. 

4. The incidents of a day during the residence of 

Milton and King at Cambridge. 
6. The history of the el^y in English poetry. 

DBSCBIFTIOir. 

1. Cambridge University. 

2. The country around Cambridge. 

5. The Nymphs, 
4, Camus. 

6. The sea during the voyage of the " fatal bark." 

6. The flowers tt^t should have strewn the hearse of 

EXPOSITIOK. 

1. The meaning ot pastoral elegy. 

2. The purpose of Milton in writing LydcUu, 
8. Milton's opinion of fame. 
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4. The condition of the English Chnrcti in Milton's 

fi. The character of Edward King. 

6. The characteristics of the poetiy of Lyetdat. 

7. The meaning of lines 86-102. 



1. Milton, in Lyddaa, was always imitatiTe. 

2. Milton used invereion. 

8. Milton's grief for the death of King was not deeply 

personal. 
4 Milton's style is very fignratiTe, 
6. Milton's verse is onomatopoetic. 
6. Milton was a lover of nature. 

The Study of Macbetb. 
The stody of Mad>ei^ should be preceded by a study 
of the life and work of Shakespeare, and of the drama 
in England. Information in regard to these snbjects 
may be found in histories of literature, or may be given 
in lectures by the teacher. In studying the play, 
students should look up every word and piirase that 
is not clearly understood in the first reading, 
Introdoctory Qnestioiis :— 

1. Wby is the play called Ma<^3eth t 
S. In what country do the events occor? 

3. In what year, century, or age do they oocnr? 

4. How many characters are there in the play? 

5. What is their rank and position? 
Questions on Each Scene.— 

Act I. 

Scene i. Where does the scene open? Under 
what atmospheric conditions? Who are the first 
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characters to appear? If they were represented upon 
the stage, how wonld they look, in face, figure, and 
costume? What is the action of scene one? What is 
the significance of t^e mention of Macbeth by the 
witches? What do they know of him? Have they 
ever talked with him? What effect do the short 
sentences give? Why did Shakespeare choose such a 
beginning for this play? What does it lead yon 
to expect? Why did he not begin with clear 
weather and ordinary people? Are there any hints 
about the future? Are there any characters you 
wish to see? What is the signiScance of the words 
with which the scene closes? What is the function 
of the first scene of a drama? 

Scene 3. Where does scene two open? Who at« 
the characters that appear? How would they look if 
presented upon the stage? Wlmt is the action of this 
scene? How much movement would there be if rep- 
resented upon the stage? What do yon learn about 
Macbeth from this scene? What is his character? 
What epithets are applied to him? What deeds of 
his are recorded? What is the character of Duncan? 
What is hie attitude toward Macbeth? What hdnor 
does he bestow upon Macbeth? Why? 

Scene 3. Where does scene three open? Who are 
the characters? What is the action? Why do the 
witches say : 

" Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthouse lid ? " 
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To whom may they refer? What would be the effect 
of the dmm, apon the stage? Under what conditions 
does Macbeth appear? With whom? What is their 
personal appearance? What is the significance of 
Macbeth's first words? What effect do the salata- 
tions of the witches have upon him? upon Banquo? 
How do yoQ account lor the vanishing of thewitchea? 
IHd Hacbeth and Banquo see the witches or only hear 
them? How does Macbeth receive his appointment 
as Thane of Cawdor? What is the significance of the 
speeches made as asides by Macbeth? Why are they 
" addes"? What is Banqoo's attitude toward Mac- 
beth near the end of the scene? What is the dif- 
ference between the way in which he regards the 
witches and the way in which Macbeth r^ards them? 

Scene 4. Wbere does this scene open? Who are 
the characters? What is the action? What would 
the characters look like upon the stage? What is the 
significance of Duncan's speech beginning " there is 
no art"? Had Duncan been deceived by appear- 
ances? What is the character of Duncan? In what 
spirit does he greet Macbeth? Has he any doubt of 
Macbeth's loyalty? How does he greet Banquo? 
What effect does the naming of Cumberland as heir to 
the throne have upon Macbeth? With what words 
did Shakespeare end the scene? What effect do they 
have upon you in judging Macbeth's character and 
Duncan's character? 

Scene 5. Where is the scene ? How does it look ? 
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Wlio are the characters P What is the action ? In 
what spirit does Ladj Macbeth receive the news from 
her husband 7 What is her opinion of his character ? 
What does she mean bj " chastise with the Talonr of 
my tongae" ? What is the character of Lady 
Macbeth ? What is the significance of Lady Macbeth's 
question, — "When goes hence?"? Wliat does Mac- 
beth nnderstand by it ? Wiiat does his answer reveal ? 
What effect doee her later speech have npon her 
husband ? What farther revelation, of Lady Micbeth's 
ohuucter do you find in the latter part of the scene ? 

Scene 6. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters ? What is the action? How would this 
scene look upon the stage ? What revelation is there 
here of the character of Duncan P What is his 
attitude toward Lady Macbeth ? How does she 
receive the King ? What do you learn further about 
her character? 

Scene 7. What does Macbeth mean by **it" in 
the first line? What are his arguments both for and 
against bis contemplated action P What does he lack 
to help him to accomplish his purpose ? What effect 
do Lady Macbeth's speeches have upon her husband ? 
What is his attitude toward her ? 

Review of Act I. 

What has been the action in Act I ? What has 
been the history of Macbeth's emotioDal life daring 
this act ? What varying emotions has he ezperi- 
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enced ? When did the idea of killing the king ooonr 
to him ? What helped it on ? What hindered 
him ? What is the character of Macbeth ? What 
is the character of Ladj Macbeth ? What is the 
character of the King ? Does he deserve death ? 
Do you feel sympathy for him ? for Macbeth ? for 
lady Macheth 7 Does anyone suspect Macbeth of 
evil designs ? 

Actn. 

Scene I. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters ? What is the action? What does Banqno 
mean by "cursed thoughts" ? Why cannot Banquo 
deep? Why does Macbeth not sleep ? Why does 
Macbeth say "I think not of them " ? What is his 
attitude toward Banquo ? What is his state of mind 
in regard to his designs upon Duncan ? How difficult 
does the execution of the crime seem to him now ? 
Is his horror for the physical or for the spiritutd 
nature of the crime he contemplates ? Why does he 
say "the bell invites me"? Why does he say 
" Hear it not, Duncan " ? 

Scene %. What is the place ? What is the hour ? 
Who are theoharacters ? What is the action ? What 
is Lady Macbeth's state of mind ? of body ? Why is 
her hearing so keenly alert? What sounds does she 
hear ? What effect do the sounds have upon her ? 
Why did she shrink from committing the crime ? 
What sounds do she and Macbeth hear? What state 
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of mind is shown by the brevity of their Bentences in 
lines 14-21 ? Does Macbeth show any remorse for 
the deed ? Does Lady Macbeth shovr any signs of 
remorse ? "Which displays more calmness and presence 
of mind ? What proof have you to support your 
belief ? 

Scene 3. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters ? What is the action ? What effect would 
the knocking of the porter have, if represented upon 
the stage ? How do the character and manners of 
the porter compare with Macbeth's ? Why did 
ShaJcespeare introduce a humorous scene here ? How- 
does Macbeth answer the questions of Macduff and 
Lenox? Why does he say, "He did appoint so" ? 
Why did Shakespeare introdnce Lenox's description 
of the night ? What effect would it have upon an 
andience ? In what words does Macduff report the 
crime? How does Macbeth receive the annomicement? 
How does Lady Macbeth receive it ? Banquo ? 
Malcolm and Donalbain ? Does Lady Macbeth really 
Mnt ? Does any one suspect Macbeth ? 

Scene 4. Where is the scene? Who are tiie 
characters ? What is the character of Maodnff ? 
Why does he refuse to attend the coronation of 
Macbeth ? 

Review of Act n. What is the action of Act n ? 
What have you learned in regard to the character of 
Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, Banquo, Macduff ? Does 
any one suspect Macbeth ? Is J^ere any one who will 
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be likely to dispute his daim to the throne ? How 
mnch of this act, if represented npon the stage, would 
excite horror, fear, and similar emotions in the 
audience ? 

Act m. 

Scene I. Where is the scene ? "Who are the 

characters ? What is the action ? What is the 
character of Banquo as revealed here ? What is Mac- 
beth's attitude toward Banquo ? What position has 
he given him ? Why does Macbeth inquire so minutely 
about Banquo's departure ? Does Macbeth show any 
signs of remorse ? of fear ? Why does he attempt to 
prejudice the murderers agaiost Banquo ? How does 
he dare speak so freely and frankly to the murderers f 
How does his attitude toward the murder of Banquo 
compare with that toward the murder of Duncan ? 

Scene 1. Where is this scene? Who are the 
characters ? What is the action ? What is Lady 
Maoheth's state of mind ? Macbeth's ? Which shows 
more resolution ? 

Scenes. Where is the scene? What is the action? 
Why does Shakespeare introduce this murder scene 
in such a concrete fashion when he had Doncan slain 
behind the scenes ? 

Scene 4. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters ? What is the action ? What is the 
attitude of the lords toward Macbeth ? What effect 
does the annonnoement of Banquo's death hare upon 
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Macbeth ? What in Macbeth's laognage and hehavior 
indicates that be sees Banquo's ghost ? How do the 
guests regfud bis conduct ? How does Lady Uacbeth 
endeavor to restore him to his senses ? How does she 
tiy to excuse him to the company ? Is Uacbetii's 
frenzy due to remone, fear, or the actoal presence of 
the ghost ? What is the significance of the last words 
fA this scene ? 

Scene 5. Where is the scene ? What are the 
characters ? What is the action ? What is the 
attitude of the witches toward Macbeth ? What do 
they prophesy for his fntare ? 

Scene 6. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters ? What is the action ? Is Macbeth 
suspected ? by how many people ? Who is his moat 
dangerous enemy ? 

Rerlew of Act m. What is the action of this act? 
How much power has Macbeth ? how many friends ? 
how many foes ? How many crimes has he com- 
mitted ? Has he any fear ? Which is uppermost in 
his nature, ambition or remorse, good or evil ? What 
does he hope for in the future ? How much sympathy 
have you for Macbeth ? 

Act IV. 

Scene z. Where is the scene? Who are tiie 
characters ? What is the action ? What is the effect 
upon the audience, of the witches' song ? Why does 
Macbeth consult the witches ? What advioe do t^e 
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witches ofFer him ? What effeot do these things have 
upon Macbeth ? What is Lenox's attitnde toward 
Macbeth ? What effect does his aDnouncement have 
upon Macbeth ? What does Macbeth mean when he 
saya; 

"The very firstlings of my heart shall bo 
The flrstUngs of my hand " ? 

What is Maobeth's character at this time ? How does 
it compare with his character as shown in Act I ? 

Scene 3. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters ? What is the action ? Why does Mac- 
beth have Lady Macdaff and her children slain ? 
What does it indicate in regard to Macbeth's character ? 

Scene 3. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters? What is the action ? What chai^^ are 
brought against Macbeth ? By whom ? What is the 
character of Macduff ? ot Malcolm ? What is their 
attitude toward each other ? What are their plans ? 
Who are their allies ? Why is the doctor introduced 
to report Macbetb's healing power ? Do all the 
people hate and fear Macbeth ? What effect does the 
announcement of the death of his wife and children 
have upon Macduff ? upon Malcolm ? With whom 
does Boss sympathize P 

Reriewof Act IT. 

What is the character of Macbeth as recorded in 
this scene? What is his position? Who are his 
friends? Who are his enemies? Whatare bis plans? 
'9 
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What is the state of his courage? What fate does he 

deserve? 

ActV. 

Scene i. Where is the aoene? Who are the char- 
acters? What is the action? What is the state of 
Lady Macljeth? What is the cause? How do her 
self-possession, hope, and courage compare with Mac- 
beth's? Why does Shakespeare use prose in this 
scene? Why does the doctot say, " I think but dare 
not speak"? 

Scene 3. Where is the scene? Who are the char- 
acters? What is the action? Why is ]V[aobeth 
called the '* tyrant *'? How does this characteriza- 
tion compare with those in Act I? How strong is tJie 
opposition to Macbeth? Upon what is it based? 
What are the plans of his foes? 

Scene 3. Where is the scene? Who are the char- 
acters? What is the action? What is Uacbeth's 
attitude toward Malcolm? How mnch fear possesses 
Macbeth? What is his treatment of his servants? 
How did he treat them in Act II? Of what lack is 
Macbeth conscious, in his old age? Is he happy? 
Has he gained what he desired? How does he receive 
the news of his wife's illness? What is their feeling 
for each other now as compared with that shown in 
Acts I and II? 

Scene 4. Where is the scene? Who are the char- 
acters? What is the action ? 

Scene 5. Where is the scene? Who are the cbar- 
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acters? What is the action? What is Macbeth's state 
of mind now? Compare thig Bpeech with that in the 
da^er Boene in Act I. How does the newB of his 
wife's death affect him? What is his view of life 
now? Has he gained his desire? What is his one 
hope now, as expressed in the last line of this scene ? 

Scene 6. Where is the scene? Who are the char- 
acters? What is the action? How much strength 
hare the opposing forces ? 

Scene 7. Where is the scene? Who are the char- 
acters? What is the action? What does Macbeth 
mean by "They have tied me to a stake"? How 
does his slaying of Siward compare with his murder 
of Duncan? 

Scene 8. Where ia the scene? Who are the char- 
acters? What is the action ? What is the spirit of Mac- 
beth? of Macduff? Why is Macdoff made to fight 
Macbeth insingle combat? What is the oharaoter of their 
combat? With which one do yoa sympathize? Why did 
Shakespeare represent Old Siward as rejoicing beoanse 
Tomig Siward '< had his hurts before "? Did Mac- 
beth have his hurts before? Had he always? What 
is the last judgment pronounced upon Macbeth? 

Reriev of the Tragedy. — (See page 426). 

How much action ia there in this drama? What 
would be the effect, on tiie stage? How much decla- 
mation is there without attendant action ? What is the 
average length of the speeches in this tragedy? Are 
they longer or shorter than the speeches of persons in 
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real life? How maob physical stm^le is there here? 
How much struggle of will and of conscience? How 
many people are working for the same object? What 
persons are opposed to each other? Why are they 
opposed? When does one aide seem weakest? when 
does the other? When do the two sides seem most 
equal? When does Macbeth seem to be most affected 
by remorse? When does he seem most omel and 
bloodthirsty? At what point do you feel most sfju- 
patiiy for Jlacbeth? for Lady Macbeth? At what 
point do you feel least sympathy? Could Macbeth's 
death have been prevented? Of what crimes was he 
guilty? What excuse was there for him? Did he 
know that he did wrong? Did his character change 
during the drama or did it remain the same? Did 
Lady Uaobeth*s character change? When was Mac- 
beth most happy? When were they most happy? 
Was there a reason for Macbeth's being appointed 
thane of Cawdor or was it mere chance? Why did 
Duncan go to visit Macbeth? Why did Macbeth kill 
the king? Why did he kill the grooms? Why did 
he kill Banqao? Why did he attempt to kill Fleance? 
Why did he cause the death of Lady Maodofl and her 
children? Why did he kiU Siward? Why did he 
fight Macduff? Why did he lose his life? How 
many of these incidents are due to mere chance or 
accident? How many are the result of a definite 
cause? 
What is the most tragic element in the tragedy ; — 
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death, defeat in battle, loss of position, disloyalty to 
friends, degeneration of character, struggle to avoid 
the penalty of crimes committed, or consciousness of 
being overcome by the evil in one's nature? What 
scenes do you find most affecting? Are there any 
people, in this drama, to admire? What is the char- 
acter of a tragic hero? Against what does he stru^le? 
What causes the struggle? What effect does it have 
upon him? Where is the climax of this play? Where 
is the catastrophe? 
Study of Style and of Verslflcatioa.— 

Scan several verses in different scenes and decide 
what the ordinary, or normal, metre is (see page 269). 
Study the verse to see if there is end rime or allitenition. 

Study Act III, Scene 2, lines 13-26. Study every 
word in this passage, informing yourself of the mean- 
ing of each. Are these words concrete or abstract, 
general or specific, short or long? What figures of 
speech are there in the following passages : — 

We bave scotched the snake, not kiU'd It : 

She'll close and be herseU, whilst our poor malice 

Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

Bat let the frame of things disjoint. 

On the torture of the mind to lie 
In restiess ecstasy. 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps welL 

Treason has done his worst, nor steel nor poison. 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further. 
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Suggest synooyma for the following words and 
decide why Shakespeare chose those that he used : — 
di^ovtit^ ere, affliction^ thade^ gain, peaae, torivrey 
restless, JUful, and/ever. 

Study other passages closely, ezaminiiig diction, 
choice of words, order of words, Sgorative langoage, 
and versification. 

Tones FOR THEMES. 

ITABBATIOIT. 

1. An abstract of the story in Macbeth. 

2. The story of the death of I«dy Macduff and ber 

children. 
8. The history of the battie in Act I, Scene 2. 

4. The life of Malcolm. 
6. The death of Lady Macbeth. 

6. The f ^ht between Macbeth and Macduff. 

7. The life of Shakespeare. 

BSBCUPTIOll. 

1. Macbeth's castle. I 

5. The appearance of the witches. 

6. The scene where Macbeth tells his wUe tliat he 

has slain Duncan. 
4. The banquet scene. . 

ft. The sleep-walking sceneu 

BXPOSITIOH. I 

1. The character of Macbeth. i 

2. The character of Lady Macbeth. ! 

8. The character of Macduff. 
4. The character of Banquo. 

b. Macbeth's purpose in slaying Duncan, 
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6. Macbeth's attitude toward the witches. 

7. The reason for Macbeth's death. 

8. The nature of tragedy. 

9. The style of ShakespeKre. 

10. The meaDing of a certain passage, sach as Act I, 

Sceae 6 ; Act III, Scene 8, lines 21-25 ; Act V, 
Scene 3, lines 20-29 ; Act V, Scene 5, lines 17- 
28. 

11. The reason lac Shakespeare's popularity as a 

dramatist. 

12. The effect of a tragedy upon an audience. 

ASQUlfBMTJLTION. 

1. Lady Macbeth was a cruel, unscrapaloos woman, 

2. Lady Macbeth had a stronger will than her hus- 

band luid. 
8. Macbeth was a coward. 
4. Macbeth was ruled by his wife. 
6. Macbeth was the third murderer. 

6. Malcolm and hts brother should not have fled 

after the death of their father. 

7. The witches should be represented bodily, upon 

the stage. 

8. Duncan was a poor judge of character. 
0. Macbeth sofleied from extxeme remorsei 
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PROOF-BKADINQ 

Preparadon of Copy. In preparing a manasciipt for 
the printer, a writershould be sure that everything stands 
exactly aa he wishes it to appear in print, not only the 
expression of thought but the arrangement of paragraphs, 
spelling, punctuation, and all mechfuiical details. Special 
care should be taken to see that eTeiything is dear and 
le^ble. 

Write on one side of the page only, always use Ink, and 
number each page. 

Manuscript sent to the printer should not be rolled nor 
folded. 

If A writer has special wishes in regard to type, he 
should indicate that fact dearly by use of the following 
marks: 

— placed under a word=itaIics. 

= " u u u = small capitals. 

^ " « « « s'capitals. 

— " B « « =black type. 
=^ " u u u =black itf^cs. 
Conversations between persona are usually printed as 

special paragraphs, the remark of each person introducing 
a new paragraph. 

A quotation of verse should occupy a line or lines by 
itself. 

If footnotes are appended to a page tiiey should be 
related to the text by means of signs, — either superior 
figures (') (^ ('), etc., or by asterisk *, dagger f, double 
d^^r t, etc., placed after the word, or words, to be 
enlained. 

Titles of books are usually printed in italics. 
4S7 
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'Proot, The first prcnf, or impression, made after a 
piece of writing is placed in type is called the galley proof 
(from the frame in which the type is set). Galley proof 
is not divided into pages. If corrections are necessary, or 
any changes in phrasing, they should be made in galley 
proof, as it is far less expensive to make alterations at thia 
time than in later proot Remember that every change 
involves time and expense. Read the proof several times^ 
very carefully, looking closely at spelling and punctual 
tion Often a reader passes by in a first reading some 
mistake that appears clearly in a third reading. Proof- 
reading is very tiring work, but any one who appears in 
print and who has pride in his work should not fail to 
exercise greatest diligence in reading his proof. 

The second proof sent by the printer is called page 
proof, because it is divided now into pages. Any correc- 
tion that involves a change in spacing is likely to cause 
expense in this proof. 

The last proof, sent in the case of books but seldom in 
the case of other works, is plate proof, proof ti^en from 
title expensive electrotype plates which are made from the 
type when set in pages. These plates are comparatively 
aimdl and can be packed away for further use after the 
first edition of a book (usually 1000 copies) is exhausted 
and more are required. After the electrotype plates are 
made the type is distributed. 

Any chfuige in plate proof is very expensive. Since 
printers are usually very generous in submitting proof it 
is well for a writer, who finds his galley proof full of 
mistakes, to ask for revised proofs and so make sure that 
all mistakes in the first proof are corrected. Printing that 
is done in small shops where there is no need of electrotype 
plates may often be done less expensively than by larger 
concerns where it is necessary to pay for expert service. 

Read proof as quickly as possible and return it witii 
corrections made according to the system indicated below. 
Always return the original copy with the proof. Make 
OorreotacKis in ink or indelible pencil, for if an ordinary 
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pendl is used tiie marks may easily be nibbed oat by 
accident. 

If it is possible, visit a printing-office and ask for a 
lesson in the processes of printing. 

SIQSS ITSXD IN COBBBCTUIQ PBOOV. 

S » I>ele, delete, take ont. 

9 = Turn inverted letter. 

D " Indent. 

r-« — Raise a letter or a word. 

«_» — Lower a letter or a word. 

c: ^ Move to the left. 

:3 = Move to the right 

1 — Make a paragraph. 

noT ^ Do Dot make a paragraph. 

^= = Straighten word or line. 

■w B Mkke a spaoe between letters or worda 

= Join bother. 
tr. — Transpose. 

* — Insert. 

L c — Lower case, L e. do not nse oapltala, 

itaL = Italicize. 

cap. = Capitalize. 

rem, = Rconan, 1. e. do not nse italics. 

When punctnation is to be indicated, many persons 
enclose the marks in a circle, thus making tiiem more 
evident 

Tlie corrections of pnrely typt^^phical errors may 
osually be left with the printers, bat sometimes it ia 
necessary for an author to call attention to certain things, 
as: 

X "■ Imperfect or broken type. 

wX= Wrong font, i. e. the type is not uniform. 

1 — The line of type on the margin of a page is uneven. 

Often a printer places in the margin, — ?, or Qy., in- 
dicating a question. The author should nuke the cor- 
rection or else write $!«(• ■" let it stand. 
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INDEX 



Abstract, 112. 8M 


Be. SB. 




Beauty, 174, 998. 


AclioD, 96. 


Berfde. 168. 


Adjectives. 17. 


Betida.lea. 


Adverbs, 31. 


BttwMn.2&. 


Afftii. 168. 
Agfratxite, 168. 
jUezaDdiine. 279. 


Blbliogrephy. 870. 
Biography, tea. 


Blank verse. 273. 


Aavtton. 162. 


Book. 810. 


AUnslon. 381. 


Biackets, 66. 


Ahne,t«A 


Brief. 20S. 411. 


Amblgnii^.lOl. 


British usage, 54. 
BnyofAt up. 164. 


Am^^, 45. 


Busliieas letters, 88. 


Anape8t,3e7. 




Anecdote, SiUi 


Caesura. 870i 


Angry, 164. 


0*8.88. 


aZ^. 163. 
Antii^mftx. 98S. 


Cm. 30. 
Capitals. 68. 


AntltlMsle, 987. 


Catalectic, 268. 




Cause and eaoot. In paragraph, 




1B9. 


A priori uaiuneiit. 408. 


Circumstantial evidence, 9S1. 


Apt.lfSZ. 


Claim, 168. 


Archaic words. 166. 


Clearness. 160, 298. 




Climax. 191, 986. 


Ammgement, figures of, 848. 




Artitan, 162. 


in paragraph. 146, 191. 


Artitt. 16S. 


Assertion, 399. 


Colon. 64. 


Audience. 187. 


Color, In description, 114. 


AutboritT. 381. 


Comedy, 487. 


JfwwKon. 163. 


Comma, 69. 




aww»wn.l64. 


AiIatKW, 169. 






Complex sentence, 14, 155. 


Bslkd, 434. 




Ballad stansa, 974. 


Conjunctions, 98. 


Barbarisms, 176. 
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Oimtinmu,,V& 


Exclamatloa point, IN^ 


Contrast, 1S8. 


Kiclamatory sentence, IB. 


ConvicUon. 22\ 


Expodtlon, 30S, 867. 


Oredibie, iHa. 




OreditabU, Iffi. 


FUlaoj.406. 


Oriticiam, 890. 


Farce, 428. 


Qmneil. 162. 


RguiatiTe language, 80(1 


OuTWel, 163. 


PlguratiTe woids, 171. 


Couplet. octtmMUc, 871 


Figurea, 886, 309, 


Fine writing, 177. 




Foot, 367. 


Dactyl, 867. 


Foice, 167, 896. 


Dash, 6S. 


Fonn, in descriptim, 118. 


Debate, 340. 


Formal notes, ^ 






Deduction, 408. 


G«ne«l, 81. 


Definition, 805, 887. 


Grammar, 10. 


iMtetoM, 168. 




DeUghtfUt. 168. 




JDeZakim. 


Happtn. 165. 


Depot, IW. 


fiaSTa?. 


DepreeaU. im. 


Headings, of lettert, 00: 
Biafliy^, 16a 




Descriptton. 114. wa 


BeoifAjr, 163. 


Details. IBS, 818. 848. 


History, 825. 


Dialogue. 109. 


Humor, 808. 


Diction, 218. 


Hyperbole, 281. 




Hyphen, 67. 


Dignitj, 898. . 




Ditparage, l«a. 


Iambus. 867. 


DirldoD, 88L 


Idiom. 855. 


Dmn». 486. 


JBwiWi, 168. 




Imagery, 877, 


E^ant.'im. 


Imagimri/, 168. 


Imagtoation, 898. 




Emphasis, in sentence, 1S8. 




in pamEmph, 191. 

in wlwle composition, ISd 


Induction. 800. 


SnoTwiiy, 168. 


InflniUve, 84. 44. 


BnarmmtmtM. 168, 


Interrogation, 388. 


Bnthymeme, 40& 


Interrogation point, 60. 


Epic 423, 


Intertogatlve sentence. 15. 


Epitliet, 387. 


Introduction. 872. 


Essay. 60. 807. 
Evidence, 830. 


Inversion. 888. 


Irony, 806. 


Example, 187. 




Exclamation. 288. 


Key words. 193. 
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lADguage, historr of, 3. 

La*t. m. 

Latft, 16& 

Lag, 164. 

L^rn, 164. 

Letter wiiting, Tl. 

LU, 164. 

Like, 164. 

Likdy, 163. 

Liteiatnre, 810. 

Litotes, 287. 

Logic. 393. 

Loose sentences, S4I1 

Love, 164. 

Lower, 16& 

LuxariaTit, 164. 

jAixuriout. 164. 

LrddaB, study of, 484^ 

L71IC, 481. 

UEtcbeth, Btudr of, 441. 

Mad. 164. 

MaifUain, 163. 

HanuBcript, prepamtioii of, SO. 

ItfanuBcripts, medisBTal, 811. 

Masque, 480. 

Metaphor. 341. 

Metoayin;^ , 383. 

Metre, 367, 369. 

Middle EngllBh. 6. 

Modem Eucllsb, 7. 

HoUon, In description, 190. 

Musical words, 803. 

Mutual, 164. 



KewB Items, S81. 
News BtoiT, 881. 
Notation, 368. 
Notes, 78. 
Nouns, 10. 
Novel, 886. 



Obsolete words, 106. 
Ode, 482. 
Old English, S. 
(My, 164. 



Onomatopoeia, 288. 
Or€d, 104. 
Order. 96, 818. 
OutUnea, 140, 871. 



873. 

Parallelism. 385. 
Fftrallel structure, Stt. 
Parenthesis, 66. 
Pwaioe, 393. 
Pathos, 308. 
Period. 68. 

Periodic sentences, 346. 
PenecuU, 164. 
Personal letters, 73. 
Personification. 281, 
Fersuaaion, 33S. 
Pitiadle, 164. 
Pitiful. 164. 
Plot, 884. 
Poetics, 364. 
Poetry. 286, 
Point of view, SU. 
Premises. 404. 
PreposttiODB, 33. 
Preta-ibe, 164. 
fVritff, 168. 
Pronouns, 16. 
Pronunciation. 47, 
Proof, 339. 
Proposition. 237. 
Pro»crib«. 164. 
Broseeute, 164. 
Punctuation, 01. 



Rebuttal, 343. 
Beeeipt. 184. 
Beeipe. 164. 
Redundancj. 178. 
Reference words, 193. 
Refrain, 357. 
Refutation, 890. 
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BebUiM.Vii. 
Remainder, lEtL 



Reiu 



!, 7. 



RepetlUon, 386. 
Rhetoric, 186. 
RhTme (we HmeV 
Rhythm, 267. 80a 
Rime, 370. 
Rime royal, 375. 
Romance, 886. 
Romance languages, 4, 

Salutation, 76, 90. 

Satire, 606. 

Scansion, 200. 

Scholar, 160. 

Semicolon, 68. 

Sentences, sbnple, 10, 14, ISS. 

complex, 14, ISO. 

compound, IS, ISO. 

declaratiTe, 19. 

fnterrogstlTe, 18. 

imperative, IS. 

escUunstory, IS. 

l<mg, 167. 

short, 1S7. 

loose, Sie. 

periodic, 340. 

balanced, 348. 
8tt, lOS. 
Setting, 433. 
8Aaa, 43, 160. 
Short story, 884. 
Sight, In description, 114. 
Simile. 380. 

Simple sentence, 10, 14. 165. 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, 

study of, SiSd. 
Sit, 166. 
Slang, 175. 

BmeU, in description, 136. 
Song, 481. 
Bonnet, 376, 433. 
Bound, In description, 121. 
Bpeclflc words, 167. 
Bpetliog. 62. 
BpeoKnim stanza, 370. 



Spondee, MCI 

Stanza, 378. 

Nation. IM. 

Stress. 367. 

Btrophe. 271. 

Stnictare, 106, 182, 818, 819. 

847. 
Student, lOS. 
Style, 29S. 

Summary sentence, 194. 
Syllogism, 404. 
Synecdoche, 383. 
Synonyms, 177. 

Taste, In description, 138. 

Tautology, 178. 

Teach. IM. 

Technical words, 160. 

Tercet, 374. 

Testimonial evidence, 380, 381. 

Theme, 48. 

Titles, 813. 

Topic sentence, 184. 

Touch, in description, 137. 



Tragedy, i 
Trwsftloni 



Transition!, 196, 878. 
Translation, 304. 
Tranapvre, 166. 
TraTsl sketch, 888, 
Trochee, 367. 

DtdtT, In sentence, ISO. 



m oompositloo, 189. 



Verbosity, 17& 
Verbs, 18. 
Verse, 27a 
Vocabulary, 183. 
Vocation, 163. 
Vulgarisms, 17S. 

Wfuletomt, Ifla 

Will, 43, 165. 
Witnessei^ 280. 
Worfs. Ill, 160, 179. 
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